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PREFACE. 



It seems among the caprices of literature, that one whose life 
lias excited an interest so unfading and universal, and whose des- 
Untes— even more than the splendors of his reign, the solemn 
graces of his court, or the stalely muses of Racine — invest with no 
unreal poetry the memory of Louis the Fourteenth, — that one 
whose very fate was a poem, whose very struggles were a drama, 
shoddhave furnished so little inspiration to the poet, and escaped 
altogether the resuscitation of the stage. ' If it be true (as I hold 
it indisputable) that the great material of dramatic representation 
lies not so much in the analysis of one, as in the delineation of 
adverse and opposing, passions^ perhaps few subjects can be found 
more adapted to the skill of the dramatic poet than the love and 
the repentance, the fall and the atonement, of Madame de La 
Valli^re. The strongest contrast of motives, the most , tragic 
straggle of impulse and of principle, in the breast of a woman, 
is ever that which is created by the conflict of the Affections and the 
Conscience : nor does the spectacle fail of a great and an impres- 
sive moral, if, after all the concessions and most of the triumphs 
of (he iBrst, the last becomes eventually the victor. 

The mind of Madame de La Yalli^re was not of the highest 
order. With her the reasoning faculty was seated in the heart ; 
hut her very weakness, united and embellished as it was with so 
much genuine tenderness of sentiment and honest depth of emotion, 
ought to render her character yet more affecting on the stage; 
For pathos is rarely derived from the sternness of qualities purely 
intellectual ; and we are led, by our sympathies with the inGrndi- 
ties of our nature, to conclusions (hat purify and exalt it. The 
philosophy of the drama is the metaphysics of the passions. 

But if the character of Madame de La Yalli^re be dramatic, it 
is^a task, I allow, of considerable difficulty, to concentrate the 
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events of her life into the limits of a drama. The Probabitilies 
require us to extend the period of action over the eight years of 
ber historical career ; that sad/not sudden, but unceasing, progress 
from innocence to splendour — from the idolized to the deserted — 
from the deserted to the penitent and devout. In the interval be- 
tween the second and third act more especially, the reader will 
tacitly supply the lapse of time that may seem to him required 
by such harmonies as Fiction, insensibly, as it were, establishes 
with Fact. 

The time is past for discussing the propriety of the Unities, 
which even the dazzling example of the Author of Sardanapalus 
Gould not prove to be other than the sacrifice of Nature, from a 
misguided superstition for the Natural. The unity of character 
— the only one, indeed, on which Aristotle very peremptorily 
insists — is also the only one which all time and all criticism must 
recognise as essential and indispensable. When the Stagirite 
condemns Euripides for violating the unity of his character of 
Iphigenia, by ascribing to her, in one sentence, sentiments wholly 
inapposite to, and irreconcileable with, tha character which 
preceding sentences had portrayed, that great philosopher proved, 
by the most illustrious example, what common sense might suffice 
to teach us — viz., that no poetry of expression can alone for that 
anomaly in poetical creation by which the creatures are made 
inconsistent with themselves. It may, however, be noticeable, 
that when fidelity to truth compels us to waive the minor unity of 
time, nicer and more delicate refinements of art are sometimes 
aflbrded us in our treatment of the unity of character. Main- 
taining the paramount qualities that individualize our creation, 
we are enabled subtilely, and (to the uninvestigating) almost 
insensibly, to show how we have served ourselves of the lapse 
of time, to modify them or develop. Macbeth in the fifth act is 
not the Macbeth of the first. But the bold, the ruthless, never 
the hardened tyrant, is precisely that which years and events 
would necessarily ripen, from the brave, but vacillating, the 
tender but ambitious thane, who requires omen and prediction, 
tlie urgings of hell, and the familiar inspirations of a feller and 
more powerful mind, to shape the thought into the action, the 
;*Darenol,"lo**Iwill." 

In the Play now submitted to the reader, the supposed interval 
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ol lime betwecD the second aokl third act produces, though not 
perliaps very markedly, its effect on the character of Louis, — ^it 
l>riiigs (as that /interval of time did in life] into more visible display 
his infirmer and vainer qualities, bis gorgeous and sovereign self- 
ishness, his morbid craving for amusement (the mental vision 
aching beneath the glare of his own pomp), the properties of a 
temperament restless, eager, susceptible, yet cold, with pampered 
CQergies and uncultivated resources. In the earlier portion of the 
play, Louis is not yet '' The Great." He is the Louis of Fon- 
taJD6bleau,-^not the Louis of Versailles, — in the flush of a brilliant 
youth, in the excitement of a first love. 

It is a task not a little arckious to convey to the spectator or the 
reader the notion at once of what Louis the Fourteenth appears 
to posterity, and of what he seemed to his contemporaries. Nor 
would it perhaps be possible to effect the former object, and yet to 
give La Yalli^re all her real excuses for her weakness, if fortu- 
nately in representing Louis as the lover we did not place hini in 
the very position most favourable to his external graces, his feli- 
city of phrase, his magnificence of taste, his softness of feeling 
disguising his want of heart, and that peculiar royalty of thought 
and sentiment, which had the twofold advantage of rendering 
homely and plebeian those who rejected, bombastic and ridiculous 
those who adopted, the imitation. 

The Duke de Lauzun,^ who, in the judgment of La BruySre, 
was to bequeath^ in himself, an enigma to posterity, has left to 
our more distant examination a character sufficiently intelligible. 
Remarkable talents enabled him to cheat with grandeur, and to 
be convicted of fraud in an attitude of grace. He never was more 
admired than in what were called his ' misfortunes T In other 
words, the merited reverses of a strong-minded rogue appeared 
in him but the sufferings of a philosophical hero. His genius was 
his destruction. Daring, versatile, sarcastic, sceptical, every thing 
his fate presented to him, whether of obstruction or advancement, 
was a triQe to be toyed with to-day, and thrown away to-morrow. 
With all his general lack of principle, he betrayed, it is true, oc- 
casional feeling of generosity and glimpses of an original noble- 

* Lauzun was properly but a Count at the date of the Play. But as he is 
so well known by his latter and higher title, 1 have ventured on the slight 
aoachroniBin 
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ness. But I suspect that he himself would have esteemed the 
hest part of his nature to be its weakest and most foolish. In this 
Play, the. Duke de Lauzun is represented in that view of his mid* 
tiform character which seemed to me most in keeping with the 
position he assumed towards both Montespan and La Yalli^e, 
and most in harmony with the grouping of my own composition. 
But whoever performs the *part will forgive me for observing, 
that whatever it contains of comic must be regarded as a sign of 
the easy complacency with which a bold and able intriguant 
moves among things and persons that he deems his puppets, 
trifling, at it were, with a part beneath his real genius. His 
gaiety is not animal, but intellectual ;— at least, such is my con- 
ception of it. 

In the character of Bragelone is embodied whatever in 4he Play 
pretends to the Heroic, — it is an Episode that introduces the Epic 
into a Court Poem. In this character I have used my licence of 
idealizing the Realities. The Bragelone of Biography died of a 
broken heart after Madame de La Yalli^re became the victim of 
the King. In reviving, I have dared to re-create him. In his 
character I seek to portray and individualize the old, chivalric, 
high-thoughted, and high-spirited race upon whose graves rose 
the reckless, profligate, and brilliant generation of Louis the Four- 
teenth. That splendid Sovereign, whose natural talents were 
perhaps greater than we are now willing to acknowledge, con- 
firmed the form of the Monarchy, but destroyed the soul of the 
Aristocracy. Chivalry was the Mother of the Court, and died of 
her accouchement. Bragelone stands alone — the last of his race. 
Bis only weakness — the only infirmity which reduces him from 
our respect to our sympathy — is in his misplaced, but gallant and 
faithful love. Removed from this influence, I have wished him 
never to appear, but to dwarf the proportions of the Falsely-Great ; 
thus the sarcastic Lauzun beside him sinks into the slanderous 
jester ; the haughty Louis himself, jnto the abashed and supersti- 
tious criminal. But, brought under the influence of his passion, 
the sternness of Bragelone is ever invaded by his softness. He is 
here again meant to be faithful to the age he represents — to the 
spirit of its knightly and crusader-like Romance. Even his adop- 
tion of the cowl is in harmony with the ancient religious character 
— with the Ideal of the old Franc and Germanic race, in which 
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tbe warrior was the germ of the monk, and Life laid \\A trophies 
on the altar, and sought its resting-place in the cell. Where the 
diaracter of Bragelone most takes its leaven from the times on 
whieh he has fallen, is in his actual experience of mankind. His 
dim prophecies to the King — ^his soliloquy on life towards the close 
of the fifth act — ^his definition of the true religion of the cloister, 
partake of the philosophy we form not in the closet, hut in the 
world. Nor would these sentiments, I allow, be appropriate to 
Bragelone, regarded as the mere soldier; but they are of the 
wisdom which sorrow and disappointment may be supposed to 
bring to a powerful and reflective mind, which the rough contact 
of the world, and the actual interchange of various opinions with 
TarioQS men, have released from the prejudices of class and sect : 
and we must remember that the sentiments he utters, as to the 
effect of fhe wars of Louis, and the real uses of the monastery, 
were not heresies unbroached at that day even among loyal sub- 
jects and orthodox Catholics. 

I know not how fieir my feeble execution of this character has 
bllen short of the conception : I know still less how far it will 
produce upon the stage the more subtle and the higher f^^^^ it 
is intended to convey ;— Alas 1 the Plot of ih^^*««na does not in- 
troduce it sufficiently often, to ren'^'-^ '* worthy the acceptance of 
that great actor who nevf^r -*«wAes the conception of an Author, 
and yet who in— *'aoly exalts it. 

]|9,> I now be permitted to pass from the Personages of this 
Drama to something between an explanation and an apology for 
my general treatment of the subject I have selected, and of the 
times I have portrayed. It seemed to me that subject aiM time 
alike famished materials for the graver Comedy, no less than for 
the development of tragic emotions. The intrigues, the pageants, 
the hollowness and servility of the Court of France, the philosophy 
embodied by a Rochefoucault, the manners delineated by a Dan- 
geau, the morality extolled by a Genlis, are not to be approached 
by epic declamation ; they are only brought nearer to us by the 
glass of an easy satire, which defines the object by diminishing, 
not exaggerating, the proportions which our human vision is tQo 
apt to enlarge. 

The beings of Versailles were, for the most part, men to whom 
passions (which are tragedy) were unknown. It was through 
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humours (which are comedy) that they represented the form aD< 
the spirit of the society they created, working out, through gaiety" 
a solemn and a lasting moral. If this, my impression of tha ^ 
scene, and that time, be true, I trust I shall be pardoned, not onl^^ 
for the tone of the lighter portions of the play, but for the use of i^^ 
diction, in such portions, which will probably sound a little prosaic^^ 
to ears accustomed 1o the florid prettiness of modem verse, or*^ 
attuned to the elaborate quaintness of the elder dramatists. To— ^ 
thoughts and to persons that belong to prose, belongs prosaic ex- 
pression. Where the subject of itself rises into poetry, I have 
given whatever advantage of poetical language it is in the power of 
one whom the Muse has long deserted, to command. 

I now dismiss this experiment to its fate, prefaced by these (I 
fear tedious) observations, which may prove at least that it is not 
without something of preliminary study that I have ventured to 
diverge into a new path of that great realm of fiction, which 
grants indeed to indolence the shade and the fountain, but guards 
the fruit and the treasure^ as the just monopoly of labour."*^ 

£. Lt. B. 

Parit, 5si»# Ju^,,mber, 1835. 



* The necessities of poetical justice hsns .Mi^cd me to an anaclmmism in 
the punishment of Madame de Montespan. Inreatu^,^ i^Qg^y ^gf^ffg^ it 
was yet more strikingly retributive than it appears in the pls^. betraying a 
firiend, by a ilriend she was betrayed ; the nun was ayenged by the de>«tAe * 
and what Montespan 'jwas to La Valli^re, Maintenon was to Montespan. I 
should also add that the concentration and climax of interest required on the 
stage has obliged me to introduce Louis in the last scene. In my first outline 
of Uie Plot, and more in accordance with strict historical data, it was in the 
hotel of Madame de La Valli^re (when she announced her intention of taking 
the veil) that* the King acted that part, and uttered those sentiments which I 
have ascribed to him in the convent of the Carmelites. 
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This play (with the above Preface) was writen in the autumn and winter 
^t 1835. It was submitted to no other opinion than that of Mr. Macready, 
^ith whom the Author had the honour of a personal acquaintance ; and who, 
on perusal, was obligingly aniious for its performance at DruryLane. The 
luanager of that theatre wished, naturally perhaps, to seethe manuscript 
before he hazarded the play ; the Author (perhaps no less naturally) declined 
a condition from a manager, which was precisely of that nature which no 
author, of moderate reputation, concedes to a publisher. A writer can have 
but little self-respect, who does not imagine, in any new experiment in Utera- 
Knre, that no risk can be greater than his own. Sul>sequently, Mr. Morris, 
of the Haymarket Theatre, was desirous of the right of performing the Play, 
and complied at once with the terms proposed. A difficulty with respect 
to the requisite actors obliged the Author, however, to break off the negotia- 
tion, and to decide upon conflning the publication of his Drama to the press. 
The earnest and generous zeal of Mr. Macready, with the very prompt and 
liberal accedence, on the part of Mr. Osbaldiston, the present manager of 
Govent Garden, to the conditions of the Author, have induced him, however, 
to alter his intention, and to rank himself with the Neophytes of that great 
class of writers whose rights, some years ago, when he little thought he should 
ever be a humble member of so illustrious a fraternity, it was his fortune to 
protect and to extend. 

Albany , October ^ 1836. 
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Louis tbe Fourteenth. 

The Duke de Lauzun, \ 

Count de Orammont, > {Courtiers), 

Marquis de Montespan,} 

The Marquis de Bragelone (betrothed to Mademoiselle de La Vallih-e), 

Bertrand (the Armourer). 

Courtiers, Gentleman of the Chamber, Priests, §^c, 

Madame de La Valli^re. ' 

Mademoiselle '(afterwards Ducliess) de La Valli^re. 

Madame de Montespan. 

The Queen. 

Abbess. 

Nuns, Ladies, Maids of Honour , §^c. 
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To paint the Past, yet in the Past portray 

Such shapes as seem dim prophets of To-Day; — 

To trace, through all the garish streams of art, 

Nature's deep fountain — ^woman's silent heart ; — 

On the stirr'd surfoce of the soften'd mind 

To leave the print of holier truths behind ;— 

And, while through joy or grief— through calm or strife, 

Bound the wild Passions on the course of Life, 

To share the race — ^yet point th^ proper goal, 

And make the Affections preachers to the Soul ; — 

Such is the aim with which a gaudier age 

Now woos the brief revival of the stage ;— 

Such is the moral, though unseen it flows, 

In Lauzun's wiles and soft La Valli^re^s woes ; 

Such the design our Author boldly drew, 

And, losing boldness, now submits to you. 

Not new to climes where dreamy Fable dwells — 
That magic Prospero of the Isle of Spells— 
Now first the wanderer treads, with anxious fear, 
The fairy land whose flowers allured him here. 
Dread is the court our alien pleads before ; 
Your verdict makes his exile from the shore. 
Yet, ev^n if banished, let him think, in pride, 
He trod the path with no unhallowed guide ; 
Chasing the light, whose face, though veii'd and dim, 
Perchance a meteor, seem*d a star to him, 
Hoping the ray might rest where Truth appears 
Beneath her native well — your smiles and tears. 

When a wide waste, to Law itself unknown, 
Lay that fair world the Drama calls its own ; 
When all might riot on the mines of Thought, 
And Genius starved amidst the wealth it wrought ; 
He who now ventures on the haunted soil 
For nobler labourers won the rights of toil. 
And his the boast — ^that Fame now rests in ease 
Beneath the shade of her own laurel trees. 
Yes — if, with all the critic on their brow, 
His clients once, have grown his judges now. 
And watch, like spirits on the Elysian side. 
Their brother ferried o'er the Stygian tide, 
To where, on souls untried, austerely sit 
(The triple Minos)— Gallery— Boxes— Pit— 
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'Twill soothe to think, howe'er the verdict end, 
In every rival he hath served a friend. 

But well we know, and, knowings we rejoice. 
The mightiest Critic is the public voice. 
Aw'd, yet resigned, our novice trusts in you, 
Hard to the practised, gentle to the new. 
Whatever the anxious strife of hope and fear, 
He asks no favour — ^let the stage be clear. 
If from the life his shapes the Poet drav^s, 
In man's deep breast lie all the critic's laws : 
If not, in vain the nicely-pois'd design. 
Vain tiie cold nmsic of the laboured line. 
Before our ejres-behold the living rules ;— 
The soul has instincts wiser than the schools ! 
Yours is the Oreat Tribunal of the Heart, 
And touch'd Emotion makes the test of Art. 
Judges august !-^the same in every age^ 
While Passions weave the sorcery of the Stage,—- 
While Najture's sympathies are Art^s best laws, — 
To you a stranger has referred his cause : — 
If the soft tale he woos the soul to hear 
Bequeaths the moral, while it claims the tear, 
Each gentler thought^ to faults in others shown. 
He calls in court — a pleader for his own. 
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In this play, could I summon actors to represent the ideals of the cha- 
racters dravn, I should neither add nor alter a single Line, though the mere 
length of the drama would render some partial omissions necessary ; as it 
is, I have adapted it for stage representation, as the stage is at present 
constituted, by omitting what, perhaps, every one who reads the play will 
allow to be the best and most dramatic Act, (namely, the Third,) and reducing 
to a sketch the most elaborate and intellectual of all the characters— namely, 
the Due de Lauzun. These alterations, by withdrawing f^om the broader 
effects the subtlety and finesse of court intrigue, haye been very favourably 
received. 

I do not, at present, reply to the hostile criticisms this drama * has pro- 
voked, partly, because a more able reply than 1 can give has already been 
furnished by impartial, though generous, defenders, f — and partly because, 
of the injustice and dishonesty of those criticisms the public are, I think, 
Sufficiently aware. For the rest, I can afford to leave my cause with time 
and common sense, my own reputation, and the love of ** fair play" that 
characterizes the English people. 

January 11, 1837. 



* In effecting the law that secures dramatic copyright, I have done more 
than any man living for dramatic authors: — firom the dramatic authors I have 
enriched, proceeds some of the most virulent abuse I haye received. 

t The Examiner, Naval and Military Gazette, Observer, Morning Post, 
Meaning Chronicle, John Bull, Court Journal, Metropolitan Conservative 
Journal, &g., &c. 



KEY 



TO 

THE ALTERATIONS OF THIS PLAY, 

AS KOW ACTED AT GOVENT GARDEN. 

(Jamuiry lOM, 1837.) 



ACT I. 

SoiNSt I., II. I and III., as printed, with a few abridgements in the seyeral 
speeches.. 

Page 10, Scene m.-^BragelonCs re-entry to the armourer omitted. 
Scene IV. , page II— Instead of theante-chamher In the palace, the scene 
opens with the gardens of the Fontainebleau, as in page 13. 

Entw Lauzun and Grammont, 
(Lines added.) 

LAUZim. 

^ell met, dear Count. How charmingly gay Night 
Looks in her gala robes. Methinks, my Grammont, 
'Tis Just the hour and scene for making loTe. 
Oh I there's a devil in yon odorous alleys, 
(lleamlng with mimic stars ; and this soft air, 
Warm IVom the heart of the voluptuous summer, 
Nleeping on flowers, beneath the amorous moon I 

GRAMMONT. 

You know the court has grown the richer, by 
A young beauty ? 

LAUZUN. 

So !— her name ? 

GRAMMONT. 

La VaUi&re. 
The rest of the soene as it stands— page II to page 13. 

iHtrpduotlon of Montespan omitted.^Begin page 14.— Enter Louis.— 
Pages IH and 10 omitted.— The rest of the act as it stands. 

Act II. concludes page 30. 
Act 111. ooromenoes with the scene of the King^s Cabinet at Fontainebleav. 
— From page 55 to 65, as it now stands, with some verbal abridgment, and 
fbe omission pf the Gross in (he convent scene. 
New scene added — after page 00. 

Brag$lone'a Tent in the Camp at Dunkirk. 
Enter Bragelone. 

BRAOBLONR. 

Yes, I have saved her ;— her brave father's child 
Is not dishonoured \ — a great country's king 
Still may look proudly on a nation's eyes ! 



Wtr be my mistreM, now ! — Come, radiant glory, 
Light up tho shattered rains of my heart, 
And let my country grow a new La Valliire ! 

Enter Officer, vfiih letter, 

OFFICER. 

My Lord, a courier firom the King. [Exit Officer, 

BRAOBLONB. 

Fresh orders 
For the campaign ? — A marshal's stafT— a marshal's I 
Bo 1 read right I I haye no friends at court ! 
This would have pleased me once — but then she loyed me ; 
At least, I dreamed she did ! 

Enter Berirand. 

BBRTRAND. 

How shall 1 break 
Unto his tender heart these f^tal tidings ! 

BRAOBLONB. 

Ha! Bertrand ! — Thou ! — ^What brings thee to our camp ? 
Where is thy voice, old man— thy news ? 

BBRTRAND. 

My Lord, 
The widowed wife of your braye friend, La Vallitee, 
Is sick unto the death, and prays to see thee 
Ere her last sand be spent 

BRAOBLONB. 

Her mother !— What ! 
Is not the daughter by the parent's couch ? — 
I had forgot— she needs a holier shelter 
Ev'n than her mother's arras ! 

BBRTRAND. 

Her daughter! Nay- 
Said you her daughter, my good Lord ? You have heard— 

BRAOBLONB. 

Heard!— what? 

BBRTRAND. 

She hath left— 



BRAOBLONB. 

The court: I know it. 

BBRTRAND. 



No, 



The conyent! 

Ha! 



BRAOBLONB. 



BBRTRAND. 

Oh ! when we parted last 
1 little thought that 

BRAOBLONB. 

Peace, man ! Left the conyent !— 
With whom?— Nay, stand not gazing on mine eyes. 
As if their aiq>eGt firoie thee into stone !— 
Quick--quick I With whom? 



BERTRAND. 

The King!-— Her mother heard, 
And with the news came death ! 

BRAGBLONE. 

I have not saved her ! — 
The King !-^and I the soldier of the King! 
I<»— her betrothed— her worshipper«^her guardian- 
Wearing the livery of her ravisher ! 
A thing to do his hests-^to wield a sword 
Upon a world, if, in the languid zest 
For a new toy, ^e royal epicure 
liisps flrom the couch of dull'd and wearying lust, 
^ Let there be war on earth !" 

Throwing down his sword. 

Away, thou tool 
For working human follies into slaughter ! 
All life is leprosied with her dishonour I 

BERTRAND. 

0, my brave I^rd ! Let not your manly heart 

Be thus o^rmastered : France hath many a maiden 

Who can replace the lost one. 

BRAOELONB. 

France !^poor dotard ! 
France is no more !~4ier warriors are made slates'— 
. Her women harlots I-«France was once a nation ; 
But nations die when honour rots away. 
Jjo I in our very hearths behold pollution ! 
Give us revenge, O Heaven ! 

Enter Officer, 

My Lord) the General 
Impatient waits. Time wears ; it is the hour 
To march upon the foe ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Bid them come on ! 
I am the foe-^the foe of Tarquin kings ! 
Stay, minion, stay ! I am not mad— not mad ; 
Heaven is less merciful. Go, tell your General, 
And bid him tell his monarch«^thus J tear 
And trample on the brevet of his orders- 
Renounce his orders— *do defy his anger— 
And from this heart, the grave of murdered hopes, 
Bequeath to him and his unborn descendants 
(Oh t like the poisoned garment, may it cling, 
Withering and festering), that dark heritage 
Of guilty king8-«-an injured subject's curse ! 

[Exeunt Sragelone, gv. 

END OF ACT III. 

From page 87 to 56 (containing the third act in the printed play), omitted ; 
and the business and result of that act thrown into die following dialogue, 
which opens. ^ 



ACT IV. 

SCENB I. 

Gardens of Versailles. 
Enter J^auzun and Grammont at opposite doors. 

LAUZDN. 

What, you, dear Count, returned to France at length ! 
I am rejoiced to see you ! 

GRAMMONT. 

Yes, my Lauzun, 
After some years tamely consumed in England, 
I breathe again th^ air of bright Versailles. 
Tell me the news. The beautiftil La Yalli^, 
Whom our young monarch from the convent bore, 
And made a duchess, — is she still in fovour? 

LAUZUN. 

In favour ! no, Count. From the breast of Louis 

The blooming love it bore so long a summer 

Fell, like a fruit o^er ripe ; and in the court. 

And o'er the King, the glittering Montespan 

Queens it without a rival— awes all foes, 

And therefore makes all friends. State, office, honours, 

Reflect her smile, or fade before her frown. 

GRAMMONT. 

Just when I left the court. La Valli^re's lover, 
The brave Lord Bragelone, had (they said) 
Quitted the camp — a madman — half a traitor; 
Did the Ring pardon his desertion ? 

LAUZUN. 

Yes! 
His Majesty believed it was most prudent 
To pity and forgive a man so wronged. 

GRAMMONT. 

Does he still live? 

LAUZUN. 

They say he died in exile ; 
But really, now->a*days, one has so much 
To think of— banquets, wooden, and ambition — 
That men not known, at court are soon forgotten. 

GRAMMONT. 

And poor La Valli^re — how does she endure 
The King's new passion? 

LAUZUN. 

Scarce believes it yet ; 
I hope to day to banish that delusion. 
Since none are by. Til venture on a secret : 
The King, desirous of a balm for conscience, 
And an excuse for change, allows your servant 
To ask La Valli^re's hand. The dower is princely. 



6 
GRAMMON^ 

I wish you joy ; and while you woo the Duchess, 
I'll go and pay my court to the new favourite. 

LAUZUN. 

Farewell, Count ; if 1 win this wealthy lady. 
Egad, 1 know some honest sons of Israel 
Who ought to he the happiest dogs in Paris ! 
With what an air I shall receive the rascals. 

(Exeuni Grammant and Lcuizun. 

Scene II. commences page 65, with the Duchess de La Valliere in her 
palace—'* He loves me then no longer,*' Slc. After the words-—*' I will not 
niourn for her,** add — 

And he — the lion-hearted Bragelone— 

They tell me, that in some remoter land 

He died, and left to France his fame— to me. 

Remembrance and remorse. So all are4ead ! 

Ev^n love itself is dead, save in my heart. 

And love, surviving love. 

Changes its nature, and becomes despair. 

Ah, me ! ah, me 1 how hateful is this world. 

{Gtentleman of the Chamber announces Lctuzun,) 

From page 65 to 80 (viz., to the end of the Act,) as printed, with the 
exception of some parts of the dialogue omitted. 

Act v., from page 81 to 83 omitted. Commence the Apt, p. 83. 

ScEsa-~Sun8et, the old chateau of La Valliere , Q'e. 

The rest of the Act as printed, omitting the hymns, and slightly curtailing 
some of the dialogue. 



*«* It will be observed, that the objects of these alterations are— first, to 
bring the play into the orthodox length with respect to time ; secondly, to 
round the third act (as performed) and strengthen the part of Brageloue, by 
bringing into action his despair at La Valli&re's fall ; and, thirdly, to throw 
into a very brief recital the business of the third act as printed—namely, the 
change of Louis towards La Valliere, the rise of Montespan, the supposed 
death of Bragelone, and the King's permission to Lauzun to offer marriage 
to La Valli&re. They who wish to see how this is brought about must, for 
the present at least, read the play. The third act, now omitted in repre- 
sentation, never was represented fairly, unless the audience saw in Madame 
de Montespan, a brilliant, beautiful, and energetic woman; and in LauEUO, 
the lago of a court, moulding everything to the will of a glorious intellect 
and a perverted ambition. Such, in this act, was the author's intention | if 
it were not made visible and corporeal on the stage, the reader must flecide 
between the author and the actors. 



EPILOGUE, 



TO BB 



SPOKEN IN THE CHARACTER 



OF 



THE MARQUIS DE MONTESPAN. 



Daioi me/— What, damn a Marquis ! there^s a phrase 
That's only fit for peasants, or for plays ! 
A Marquis damn*d I — ^the gods will never do it 
While authors live ;— -I hear theyVe brought up to it. 
But folks still talk of what runs in their head!-^ 
Methinks, 1 see some persons better bred :-» 
Ah! if your hearts one kindly impulse touches, 
You will not damn the Marquis — ^nor the Duchess I 

Far from so harsh a fate, you all must know. 
Though bom about two hundred years ago, 
Though, at the court of Louis, called *■ The Oreat,' 
My pension proves how well I served the state ; 
Yet I alone, of all my age, survive. 
My Portia's gone — still Brutus is alive ! 

Strange changes, gentlemen, methinks have been 
Since Pomp and Louis walked the living scene. 
When I was young, were Dukes inclined to roam, — 
Six horses bore them half a mile from home; 
But now a Duke takes journeys to the moon. 
And steps his half a mile from a balloon ! 
Once, from the state when honest folks could squeeze, 
Idke me, a competence, they lived at ease ! 
But now, all men, no matter whftt their stations. 
Run after things called—' tempting speculations !' 
Tell me, my friends, (it puzzles my invention,) 
How, with most profit, to invest my Pension ! 
I like not land — one never gets one's rent; 
Stocks ?-»who the deuce can live on two per cent ? 
But, Heaven be thanked, there are, to cheer one's vapours. 
Some famous speculations — in the papers ! 

[Take8 out a newspaper,) 
First of the many modes the wind to raise, 



EPILOGUE. 

*< Forty per cent. — new nine-wheeled Cabriolets /" 

^ Railway to Gretna Green, ten miles a minute. 

Five pounds-a-share-depositf^— -Catch me in it ! 

^ Grand Caoutchouc Co.r (Ah, hard words catch the Inbher), 

For making gateposts out of Indian rubber. 

New banks that pay you three per cent. ! — ^I see — 

They grab yoUr hundred, and return you three ! 

All are called Oompanies— all call for cash. 

And all make bubbles, if they make a splash. 

Nay, when you've gone the round of all the rest. 

You've still, 1 find, your body to invest ; 

And a new company your bones will bury 

In that gay spec— Thb London Cemetery ! 

Well, well I let other flies be caught by honey. 

These gully-plots shall never catch my money : — 

Brisk though th&wind, TU just heave out the anchor, 

And, gad, I'll keep my pension with my banker. 

liow I run on !— excuse this idle chatter. 
But pensions, now, are such a ticklish matter ! 
You seem delightful persons, I declare ; 
Pray come again— don't drive us to despair ! 
What though the convent has our Duchess captured. 
Forgive her faults— and shell be charmed, enraptured !, 



THE 



DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

Time — sunset. On theforegroMndnn old Chateau; be- 
yondj Vineyards and Wood$\ which present^ through 
their openings^ Vieics of a River ^ reflecting the sun-set. 
At a distance^ the turrets of the Convent of the Carme- 
lites, 

Madame and Mademoiselle de la Valliere. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLlilRE. 

'Tis our last eve, my mother I 

MADAME DE LA VALLI£:R£. 

Thou regrett'st it, 
Hy own Louise I albeit the court invites thee— 
A court beside whose glories, dull and dim 
The pomp of eastern kings, by poets told ; 
A court 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 

In which I shall not see my mother I 
Nor these old walls, in which, from every stone. 
Childhood speaks eloquent of happy years ; 
Nor vines and woods, which bade me love the earth, 
Nor yonder spires, which raised that love to God ! — 

[The vesper hell tolls.) 

The vesper bell 1— my mother, when, once more, 
I hear from those grey towers that holy chime. 
May thy child's heart be still as full of Heaven, 
And callous to all thoughts of earth, save those 
Which mirror Eden in the face of Home I 

MADAME DE LA VALLIERE. 

Do I not know thy soul ? — ^through every snare 

1 



2 THE DUCHESS DE LA VALLl^RE. [act i. 

My gentle dove shall 'scape with spotless plumes. 
Alone in courts, I haye no fear for thee ; — 
Some natures take from Innocence the lore 
Experience teaches ; and their delicate leaves. 
Like the soft plant, shut out all wrong, and shrink 
From vice by instinct, as the wise by knowledge : 
And such is thine ! My voice thou wilt not hear, 
But Thought shall whisper where my voice would warn. 
And Conscience be thy mother and thy guide ! 

MADEMOISGLLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Oh, may I merit all thy care, and most 

Thy present trust ! — Thou'lt write to me, my mother. 

And tell me of thyself : amidst the court 

My childhood's images shall rise. Be kind 

To the poor cotters in the wood ; — ^alas, 

They'll miss me in the winter ! — and my birds ? — 

Thy hand will feed them ? 

MADAME DE LA YALLI^RE. 

And that noble heart 
That loves thee as my daughter should be loved — 
The gallant Bragelone ? *' should I hear 
Some tidings Fame forgets — if in the din 
Of camps I learn thy image makes his solace. 
Shall I not write of him ? — 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLi^RE {with indifference.) 

His name will breathe 
Of home and friendship ; — ^yes I — . 

MADAME DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Of nought beside? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Nay, why so pressing ? — ^let me change the theme. 
The King I-^you have seen him ; — is he, as they say » 
So fair— fo stately? 

MADAME DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Ay, in truth, my daughter, 
A king that wins the awe he might command. 
Bpldndid in poaoc, and terrible in war ; 
WIfMi In (tt(« eounoll— gentle in the bower. 



* titi* m\S\m httN, Ibrougltdut thin play, availed himself of the poetical 
\Wmt^ Oi f^m \tt ih|) mfM of BriKdone the Italian pronuneiatioD, and to 
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MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALUiiBE. 

Strange, that so often through mine early dreams 
A royal vision flitted ;— -a proud form. 
Upon whose brow nature had written ' empire ;' 
While, on the lip, — ^love, sniiling, wrapt in sunshine 
The charmed world that was its worshipper — 
A form like that which dothed the gods of old, 
Lured from Olympus by some mortal maid, — 
Youthful it seemed — but with ambrosial youth ; 
And beautiful— but half as beauty were 
A garb too earthly for a thing diyine : — 
Was it not strange, my mother? 

MADAME DE LA YALLI^RE. 

A child's fancy, 
Breathed into life by thy brave father's soul. 
He taught thee, in thy cradle yet, to lisp 
Thy sovereign's name in prayer— and still together, 
In thy first infant creed, were linked the lessons 
' To HONOUR God, and love the king ;' it was . 
A part of that old knightly faith of France 
Which made it half religion to be loyal. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIl^RE. 

It might be so. I have preserved the lesson, 
Ev'nwith too weak a reverence. — ^Yet, 'tis strange ! 
A dream so oft renewed ! — 

M.\DAME DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Here comes thy lover 1 
Thou wilt not blame him if his lips repeat 
The question mine have asked ? Alphonso, welcome ! 

SCENE II. 
Bragelone^ Madame and Mademmselle de la Valliire 

BRA6EL0NE. 

My own Louise ! — ah ! dare I call thee so ? 
War never seemed so welcome I since we part. 
Since the soft sunshine of thy smiles must fade 
From these dear scenes, it soothes, at least, to think 
I shall not linger on the haunted spot, 
And feel, forlorn amidst the gloom of absence, 
How dark is all once lighted by thine eyes. 

[Madame de la yalUerefetirea into the chateau, 
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MADEMOISELLE DE LA TALLlkBE. 

Can friendship flatter thu8?--or wouldst tboa train 
My ear betimes to learn the courtier'a speech? 

BRA6EL0NB. 

Louise! Louise f this is our parting hour : 

Me war demands — and thee the court allores. 

In such an hour, the old romance allowed 

The maid to soften from her coy reserve, 

And her true knight, from some kind words, to take 

Hope's talisman to battle t—Dear Louise t 

Say, canst thou love me? — 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLlilRE. 

Sir I — 1 1-^OTe ! methinks 
It is a word that— 

BRAGELONE. 

Sounds upon thy lips 
Like 'land' upon the mariner's, and speaks 
Of home and rest after a stormy sea. 
Sweet girl, my youth has passed in camps ; and war 
Hath somewhat scathed my manhood ere my time. 
Our years are scarce weH-mated : the soft spring 
Is thine, and o'er my summer's waning ooon 
Grave autumn creeps. ThcHi say'st ' I flatter !' — wdl, 
Love taught me first the golden words in which 
The honest heart still coins its massive ore. 
But fairer words from falser lips, will soon 
Make my plain courtship rude. — Louise I thy sire 
Betrothed us in thy childhood : I have watched thee 
Bud into virgin May, and in thy youth 
Have seemed to hoard my own I — think otthee. 
And I am youthful still ! — The passionate prayer — 
The, wild idolatry — the purple light 
Bathing the cold earth from a Hebe's urn ; — 
Yea, all the soul's divine excess which youth 
Claims as its own, came back when first I loved thee ! 
And yet so well I love, that if thy heart 
Recoil from mine,*— if but one san^ wish, 
A shade more timid tJiaa thefear whidi ever 
Blends trembliag twiHghi with the starry hope 
Of maiden dreams*— would start Ibee from our union. 
Speak, and my suit is Wngueless ! 

MADEBKMSBLLB DE LA VALU&KE. 

O, ay lord ! 
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If to believe all FraDce's chivalry 

Boasts DOt a nobler chanipioD, — if to feel 

Proud in your friendship, honoured in your trusl,-?— 

If this be love, and I have known no other, 

Why then— 

BRAGELONE* 

Why then, thou lov'st me ! 

MADEMOISELIE DE LA VALU^RE [oside,) 

Shall I say it? 
I feel 'twere to deceive him ! Is it love? 
Love! — no, it ia no love— (-<^/o»d. ) My noble lord, 
As yet I know not all mine own weak heart ; 
I would not pain thee, yet would not betray. 
Legend and song have often painted love, 
And my heart whispers not the love which should be 
The answer to thine own :— >thou hadst best forget me 1 

6RAGELONE. 
Forget ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

I am not worthy of thee ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Hold I— 
My soul is less heroic than I deemed it. 
Perchance my passion asks too much from thine, 
And would forestal the fruit ere yet the blossom 
Blushes from out the coy and maiden leaves. 
No ! let me love ; and say, perchance the time 
May come when thou wilt bid me not forget thee. 
Absence may plead my cause ; it hath some magic ; 
I fear not contrast with the courtier-herd ; 
And thou art not Louise if thou art won 
By a smooth outside and a honeyed tongue. 
No ! when thou seest these hunters after power. 
These shadows, minioned to the royal sun, — 
Proud to the humble, servile to the great,— 
Perchance thou'It learn how much one honest heart, 
That never wronged a friend or shunn'd a foe, — 
How much the old hereditary knighthood, 
Faithful to God, to glory, and to love. 
Outweighs an universe of cringing courtiers t 
Louise, I ask no more ! — I bide my time ! 
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Re-enter Madame de la Valliirejrom the chateau. * 

MADABfE DE LA VALLlilRE. 

The twilight darkens. Art thou now, Alphonso, 
Cooyioced her heart is such as thou wouldsthave it? 

BRAGELONE. 

It is a heavenly tablet — but my name 
Good angels haye not writ there ! 

MADAME DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Nay, as yet, 
Love wears the mask of friendship : she must love thee. 

BRAGELONE (half incredulousfy ,) 
Think'st thou so ? 

MADAME DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Ay, be sure I 

BRAGELONE. 

I'll think so too. 
(Turns to Mademoiaelle de la Valliere.) 
Bright lady of my heart 1 — (Aside.) By Heaven ! 'lis true ! 
The rose grows richer on her cheek, like hues 
That, in the silence of the virgin dawn, 
Predict, in blushes, light that glads the earth. 
Her mother spoke aright; — ah, yes, she loves me ! 
Bright lady of my heart, farewell ! and yet 
Again — farewell ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 

Honour and health be with you \ 

MADAME DE LA VALLIERE. 

Nay, my Louise, when warriors wend to battle, 
The maid they serve grows half a warrior too ; 
And does not blush to bind on mailed bosoms 
The banner of her colours. 

BRAGELONE. 

Dare I ask it ? 

MADPIOISELLE DE LA VALLlilRE. 

A soldier's child could never blush, my Lord, 

To belt so brave a breast ; — and yet, — well, wear it. 

(Placing her scarf round Bragelone's hauberk.) 

BRAGELONE. 

Ah 1 add for thy sake. 

MADEMOISELLE D£ LA VALLI&RE. 

For the sake of one 
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Who honours worth, and ne'er since Bayard fell, 
Have banners flaunted o'er a knight more true 
To France and Fame ; — 

BRAGELONE. . 

And love ? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Nay, hush, my Lord ; 
I said not that. 

BRAGELONE. 

But France and Fame shall say it 1 
Yes, if thou hear'st men speak of Bragelone, 
If proudest chieiis confess he bore him bravely, 
Gome life, come death, his glory shall be thine, 
And all the light it borrowed from thine eyes, 
Shall gild thy name. Ah I scorn not then to say, 
' He loved me well !' How well ! God shield and bless thee? 

[EM. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA YALLI^RE (oside.) 

Most worthy love ! why can I love him not ? 

MADAME DE LA VALLIlfeRE. 

Peace to his gallant heart ! when next we meet, 
May I have gained a son — and thou 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&RE (quichly,) 

My mother, 
This night let every thought be given to thee ! 
Beautiful scene, farewell ! — farewell, my home ! 
And thou, grey convent, whose inspiring chime 
Measures the hours with prayer, that morn and eve 
Life may ascend the ladder of the angels. 
And climb to heaven ! serene retreats, farewell ! 
And now, my mother ! — no ! some hours must yet 
Pass ere our parting. 

MADAME DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Cheer thee, my Louise I 
And let us now within ; the dews are falling — 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&RE. 

And I foi^ot how ill thy frame may bear them. 
Pardon ! — within, within ! — 

((tapping shorty and gazing fbndly on Madame de la 
Valliere) 

Your hand, dear mother ! 

[Baeunt, 
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SCENE III. 

An old Armoury^ of the heavy French Architecture fr^ 
ceding the time of Francis the Firsts in the Castle o 
Bragelone. 

Bertrand, the armourer ^ employed in polishing a sword 

BERTRAND. 

There now ! I think this blade will scarcely shame 
My gallant master's hand ; it was the weapon^ 
So legends say, with which the old Lord Rodolph 
Slew, by the postern gate, his lady's leman ! 
Oh, we're a haughty race— we old French lords ; 
Our honour is unrusted a^ our steel. 
And, when provoked, as ruthless ! 

Enter Bragelone. 

BRAGELONE. 

Ah, old Bertrand I 
Why, your brave spirit, 'mid these coats of mail. 
Grows young again. So 1 this, then, is the sword 
You'd have me wear. God wot ! a tranchant blade. 
Not of the modern fashion. 

BERTRANX». 

My good lord, 
Yourself are scarcely of the modern fa^op. 
They tell me, that to serve one's king for nothing, 
To deem one's country worthier than one's self, 
To hold one's honour not a phrase to swear by,—- 
They tell me, now, all this is out of fashion. 
Come, take the sword, my lord ! — you have your father's 
Stout arm and lordly heart : they're out of fashion. 
And yet you keep the one — come, take the other. 

BRAGELONE. 

Why you turn satirist ! 

BERTRAND. 

Satirist t what is that I 

BRAGELONE. 

Satirists, my friend, are men who speak the truth 
That courts may say — they do not know the fashion ! 
Satire on Vice is Wit's revenge on fools 
That slander Virtue ! — How now ! look ye, Bertrand I 
Melhiaks there is a notch here. 
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BERTRUm. 

Ay, my lord ; 
I would not grind it out ; — 'twas here the blade 
Clove tlirough the helmet, ev'n unto the chin. 
Of that irreverent and most scoundrel Dutchman 
^fho stabbed you, through your hauberk-joints — what time 
Tou placed your breast before the king. 

BRA6EL0NE. 

Hence, ever 
Be it believed, t)iat in his how of need, 
A king's sole safeguard are his subject's hearts I 
Ha, ha ! good sword ! that was a famous stroke ! 
Thou didst brave deeds that day, thou quaint old servant, 
Though now — thou'rt not the fashion ! 

BERTBAND. 

Bless that look, 
And that glad laugh ! they bring me back the day 
When first old Bertrand armed you for the wars, — 
A fair-faced stripling ; yet, beshrew my heart. 
You spurred that field before the bearded chins, 
And saved the gallant Lord La Valli^re's standard. 
And yet you were a stripling then 

BRAGELONE. 

La Yalli^re ! 
The very name goes dancing through my veins. 
Bertrand, look round the armoury ! Is there nought 
I wore that first campaign? Nay, nay ! no matter 1 
I wear the name within me. HariLye, Bertrand ! 
We're not so young as then we were : when next 
We meet, old friend, we both will end our labours. 
And find some nook, amidst yon antique trophies. 
Wherein to hang this idle mail. 

BERTRAND. 

Huzza ! 
The village dames speak truths— my Lord will marry I 
And I shall nurse, in these old withered arms. 
Another boy— for France another hero. 
Ha, ha ! I am so happy. 

BRA6EL0!IE. 

Good old man I 
Why this is like my father's hall— since thus 
My father's servants love me ! 
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BERTRAHD. 

All must loTe yoa I 

BRAGELOIfE. 

All I— let me thiDk so I 

(Bugle mmnds.) 

Hark, the impatient bogle ! 

I bear tbe neigb of my exultant charger. 

Breathing from far the glorioas air of war. 

Give me the sword 1 

(Enter Servant ^ with a letter^) 

Her mother's hand ! — * Louise, 
Arrived at court, writes sadly, and amidst 
The splendour pines for home/-^I knew she would I 
My own Louise !— ' Speaks much of the King's goodness ;' — 
Qooduess to her I-^that thought shall give the King 
A tenfold better soldier 1—' From thy friend, 
Who trusts ere lone to hail thee as her son.' 
Uer son I— a blessed name ! These lines shall be 
My heart's true shield, and ward away eaclL weapon. 
He who shall wed Louise has conquered Fate, 
And smiles at earthly foes ! — Again the bugle ! 
Give mo your hand, old man I My fiery youth 
Wont not to battlo with so blithe a soul 
As now burns in mo, — So ! she pines for home — 
I knew she would— I knew it I Farewell, Bertrand 1 [EjpH. 

BERTH AND. 

Oh 1 thcro'll be merry doings in the hall 

When my dear lord returns 1 A merry wedding, 

And then — ^and then — oh, such a merry christening I 

How well I fancy his grave manly face 

Brightening upon his first-born. (Js he is going) 

Re-enter Bragelone. 

BRAGELONE. 

Ho, there I Bertrand ! 
One charge I had forgot : — Be sure they train 
The woodbine richly round the western wing — 
My mother's old apartment. Well, man I well ! 
Do you not hear me ? 

BERTRAND. 

You, my lord ! the woodbine? 

BRAGELONE. 

Yes ; see it Hul v done. I know she loves it ; 
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It clambers round her lattice. I would not 
Have one thing absent she could miss. 

Remember! [Eofit. 

BERTRAND. 

And this is he whom Warriors call ' the Stern ! ' 

The doye's heart beats beneath that lion breast. 

Pray Heaven his lady may deserve him ! Oh, 

What news for my good dame ! — i'faith, I'm glad 

I was the first to learn the secret. So ! 

This year a wife — next year a boy ! FU teach 

The young rogue how his father clove the Dutchman 

Down to the chin ! Ha, ha ! old Bertrand now 

Will be of use again on winter nights, — 

I know he'll be the picture of his father ! [Ea?it, 

SCENE IV. 

An Ante-chamber in the Palace of JFontainebleau, 
Enter Lauzun and Grammont^ at opposite doors, 

LAUZUN. 

Ah, Count, good day ! — Were you at court last night? 

GRAMMONT. 

Yes ; and the court is grown the richer by 
A young new beauty. 

LAUZUN. 

So ! — her name ? 

GRAMMONT. 

La Yalli^re ! 

LAUZUN. 

Ay, I have heard ;— a maid of honour ? 

GRAMMONT. 

Yes. 
The women say she's plain. 

LAUZUN. 

The women ! oh, 
The case it is that's plain^-^i^e must be lovely ! 

GRAMMONT. 

The dear, kind, gossips of the court, declare 
The pretty novice hath conceived a fancy — 
A wild, romantic, innocent, strange fancy — 
For our young King ; a girlish love, like that 
Told of in fairy tales : she saw his picture. 
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Sighed to Ihe canvais, murmured to the colours. 
And — ^fell in love with carmine and gambouge. 

LAUZUN. 

The simple dreamer I Well, she saw the king? 

GRAMMONT. 

And while she saw him, like a rose^ when May 
Breathes o'er its bending bloom, she seemed to shrink 
Into her modest self, and a low sigh 
Shook blushes (sweetest rose-leaves 1) from her beauty. 

LAUZUN. 

You paint it well. 

ORABIMONT. 

And ever since that hour 
She bears the smiling malice of her comrades 
With an unconscious and an easy sweetness; 
As if alike her virtue and his greatness 
Made love impossible :-— so, down the stream 
Of purest thought, her heart glides on to danger. 

LAUZUN. 

Did Louis note her ?— Has he heard the gossip t 

GRAMMONT. 

Neither, methinks : his Majesty is cold. 
The art of pomp, and not the art of love, 
Tutors his skill — Augustus more than Ovid. 

LAUZUN. 

The time will come I The King as yet is young, 
Flush'd with the novelty of sway, and fired 
With the great dream of cutting Dutchmen's throats : 
A tiresome dream — the poets call it * Glory.' 

GRAMMONT. 

So much the better, — ^'tis one rival less ; 

The handsome King would prove a dangerous suitor. 

LAUZUN. 

Oh, hang the danger I — he must have a mistress ; 

'Tis an essential to a court : how many 

Favours, one scarcely likes to ask a King, 

One flatters from a King's inamorata I 

We courtiers fatten on the royal vices; 

And, while the King lives chaste, he cheats, he robs me 

Of ninety-nine per cent ! 

GRAMMONT. 

Ha, ha!— Well, Duke, 
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We meet agaio to-night. Yoa joiii the revels? 
Till then, adieu ! 

LAUZUN. 

Adieu, dear Count ! [E^nt Orammont. 

The King 
Must have a mistress : I must lead that mistress. 
The times are changed! — 'twas by the sword and spear 
Our fathers bought ambition — vulgar butchers! 
Bat now our wit's our spear — intrigue our armour ; 
The ante-chamber is our field of battle ; 
And the best hero is — the cleverest rogue ! [E^t, 

SCENE V. 

V 

Night the Gardenn of the Fontainebleau, brilliantty illu^ 
minated with coloured lamps — Fountains^ vases^ and 
statues in perspective* — A pavilion in the hack-ground 
— to the rights the Palace of the Fontainebleau^ illu- 
minated. 

Enter Courtiers^ Ladies^ S^c, — A Dance. — Then enter 

Grammont and Lauzun. 

LAUZUN. 

A brilliant scene 1 

GRAMMONT. 

And see! to make it brighter, 
That most divine, diverting, pompous Marquis — 

LAUZUN. 

Who has but one idea, and two phrases! 

GBAMMONT. 

The one idea — that he is a marquis ! 
And (he two phrases ? 

LAUZUN. 

Let himself inform you. 

Enter the Marquis de Montespan^ ridiculously over- 

dressed. 

MQNfESPAN^ 

My Loffdfl» I'm cbaro^d to see you! — How's your health. 
Dear Count! 

* Tbe effect of the acene shonld be principally made by jets-d'ean« water- 
&lla, &c. 
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GRAMMONT. 

But poorly, Sir. 

MONTESPAN. 

I'm in despair ! 
And yours? 

LAUZUN. 

Most flourishing 1 

MONTESPAN. 

I'm charmed — enraptured ! 

LAUZUN. 

Why don't you bring your wife to court, dear Marquis ? 

MOirrESPAN. 

My wife I — (what's that to him?) — she hates the pomp, 
And stays at home to think oime — and bless 
The fate that made her — 

LAUZUN. 

Married to a Marquis? 

MONTESPAN. 

Precisely so ! 

LAUZUN. 

And such a Marquis I 

MONTESPAN. 

Oh! 
You are too bad !— have done! 

LAUZUN. 

The very words 
Your lovely lady said when last I saw her ! 

IftONTESPAN. 

She copies me — 'tis natural I — 

GRAMMONT. 

Hist!— the King 1 
Enter Louis ^followed by Courtiers^ Sfc. 

LOUIS. 

■ 

F^ir eve and pleasant revels to you all 1 
Ah, Duke! — a word with you! 

[Ccurtiers give way,) 

Thou hast seen, my Lauzui 
The new and fairest floweret of our court, 
This youngest of the graces— sweet La Yalli^re, 
BIoBhing benealh th^w.orldTs admiring eyes? 
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LADZvti {aside.) 
[So, so!— he's caught!) Your majesty speaks wUrmly; 
^our praise is just — and grateful — 

LOUIS. 

Grateful 7 

LAUZUN. 

Ay. 

Know you not. Sire, it is the jest, among 

The pretty prattlers of the royal chamber. 

That this young Dian of the woods has found 

Endymion in a king, — a summer dream, 

Bri^t, but with vestal fancies I — scarcely love. 

But that wild interval of hopes and fears 

Through which the child glides, trembling, to the woman T 

LOOIS. 

Blest thought I Oh what a picture of delight 
Your words have painted ! — 

LAUZUN. 

While we speak, behold. 
Through yonder alleys, with her sister planets. 
Your moonlight beauty gleams. 

LOUIS. 

'lis she I— this shade 
Shall hide us ! — quick — [Ent0rs one of the bosgueie . 

LAUZUN {following him.) 
I trust my creditors 
Will grow the merrier from this night's adventure 1 

Enter Mademoiselle de La Valliire^ and Maids of 

Honour. 

FIRST MAID. 

How handsome looks the Duke de Guiche to-night ! 

SECOND MAID. 

Well 1 to my taste, the graceful Grammont bears 
The bell from all !— 

THIRD MAID. 

But, then, that charming Lauzun 
Has so much wit ! 

FIRST MAID. 

And which, of all these gallants. 
Hay please the fair La Yalli^re most? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALU^RE. 

In* truth 
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I scarcely marked them ; when the King is by, 
Who can have eye, or ear, or thought for others ? 

FIRST MAID. 

You raise your fancies high I 

SECOND MAID. 

And raise them vainly t 
The King disdains all love 1 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALUEBE. 

Who spoke of lore ? 
The sunflower, gazing on the Lord of heaven, 
Asks but its sun to shine I — ^Who spoke of love? 
And who would wish the bright and lofty Louis 
To stoop from g^ory? Love should not confound 
So great a spirit with the herd of men. 
Who spoke of love? — 

FIRST MAID. 

My country friend, you talk 
Extremely well ; but some young lord will teach you 
To think of Louis less, and more of love. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Nay, ev'n the very presence of bis greatness 
Exalts the heart from each more low temptation. 
He seems to walk the earth as if to raise 
And purity our wandering thoughts, by fixing 
Thought on himself; — and she who thinks on Louis 
Shuts out the world, and scorns the name of level 

FIRST MAID. 

Wait till you're tried— [Music.) 

But, hark I the music chides us 
For wasting this most heavenly night so idly. 
Cornel let us join the dancers. [Eaetmt Maids. 

{As La Valuers Jbllows, the King steals from the bosquet^ 
and takes her hand, while Lauzun retires in the opposite 
direction. 

LOUIS. 

Sweet La Yalli^re I 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Ah!— 

LOUIS. 

Nay, fair lady, fly not, ere we welcome 
Her who gives nigU ila beauty I 
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M^DBBIOISBLLE DE LA VALU^E. 

.Saver permit me! 
Mv comrades wail me. . •; , 1 

" "Lobfs. .-• ^ •;• ' '■ .• ••• 

What I my ;l0v^i^t subject 
So soon a rebel ? Silent I — ^Well, bemuie, 
And teach the world the eloquence of blushes. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

I may not listen — 

LOUIS. 

What if /had set 
thyself the example ? What if I had'listened, 
Yelled by yon friendly boughs, and dared to dream 
That one blest word which spoke of Louis absent 
Might charm his presence, and make Nature music? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLlfe&E. 

You did not, Sire I you could not I 

LOUIS. 

Could not hear thee, 
Nor pine for these divine, unwitnessed moments, 
To pray thee, dearest lady, to divorce 
No more the thought of love from him who loves thee, 
And — faithful still to glory — swears thy heart 
Unfolds the fairest world a king can conquer ! 
Hear me, Louise ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

No, Sire ; forget those words ! 
I am not what their foolish meaning spoke me» 
But a poor simple girl, who loves her King, 
And honour nwre ! Forget, and do not scorn me ! [Eofii. 

LOUIS. 

Her modest coyness fires me more than all 
Her half-unconscious and most virgin love. 

(Enter Queen, Courtiers, Ladies, Guests, Sfc,; Lauzun, 

Grammont, and Montespan. 

Well, would the dancers pause awhile? 

QUEEN. 

Ev'n pleasure 
Wearies at last. 

LOUIS. 

We've but to change its aspect, 

t 
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« 

And it resumes its freshness.-^Ere the banquet 
Calls us, my friends, we haye prepared a game 
To shame the lottery of this life, wherein 
Each prize is neighboured by a thousand blanks. 
Methinks it is. the duty of a monarch 
To set the balance right, and bid the wheel 
Shower nought but prizes on the hearts he loves. 
What ho, there ! with a merry music, raise 
Fortune, to shew how Merit conquers Honours! 

Miisic. 

(The pavilion (it the back of the stage opens, and discovers 
the Temple of Fortune, superbly illuminated. Fortune ; 
at her feet, a wheel of light ; at either hand, a golden vase, 
over each of which presides a Jigure-^the one representing 
Merit, the other Honour.) 

LOUIS. 

Approach, fair dames and gallants! Aye, as now. 
May Fortune smile; upon the friends of Louis. 

[The Courtiers and ladies groupe around the vases. From 
the one over which 3! erit presides they draw lots, and 
receive in return from Honour various gifts of jewels, etc.) 

(Enter Mademoiselle de ■ La Valliire at the back of 
the stage. The King joins and converses with her in 
dumb show, J 

MONTESPAN. 

Now then for me !— 

{Draws and receives a necklace.) 
A very lovely trinket ! 

LAuzuN {followed by an old Lady of the Court.) 

Out on my stars! — there is a dear old woman 
Who takes my notes to Montespan's fair wife. 
And wants a present ; if I give the ring 
I drew, the haridan will play town-crier, 
And all the Court will laugh at Lauzun's taste, 
And take the wrinkled Mercury for my Venus. 
Oho! the Marquis! 'faith Til make him pay 
My messenger to Madame. 

MOPiTESPAN. 

IIow it glitters! 
Ten thousand crowns at least! it sha'n't go under I 
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LAUZTJN {taking the necklace.) 
Prithee, indulge me, Marquis; tell me, now, 
What would you do with this poor bauble? 

MOWTESPAN. 

What? 
Why, (let it be between us! — not a word 
To my dear wife !) I'll turn it into monies. 

LAUZUN. 

Fie on you, Marquis, you disgrace our order ; 
It ought to make your fortune as a man 
Of taste and gallantry. 

[TumetD Old Lady.) 
Ah, Madame, see 
What luck our Marquis has ! 

OLD LADY. 

Superb ! the first 
Water ! 

MONTESPAN. 

She has the water in her mouth ; 
Liquorish old jade? 

LAUZUN. 

What, you admire the toy ? 

OLD LADY. 

Nay, who would not ? 

LAUZUN. 

The Marquis begs you'll give it 
The worth such trifles take when worn by beauty ! 

MONTESPAN. 

I — I— 'I'm in despair I Don't be so silly. 

, OLD LADY. 

Sweet Marquis, you're too gallant. 

LAUZUN. 

Yes, he says, 
He shall be in despair if you disdain it. 
[Old Lady puts on the necklace, curtsies profoundly to Mon- 

tespan, and retires.) 
There, Marquis ; there, I've done it. 

MONTESPAN. 

Done it ! yes ! 
Nice doings !j 

LAUZUN. 

Hush ! her great grand niece's cousin 
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Is auot to the third eoosin of a maid 

Of hoDOur to the Queeo — ^you understand me? 

MONTESPAN. 

And what of that I I drew a necklace, Sir, 
Not that old woman's pedigree from Adam. 

LAUZUN. 

Your wit is dense to-night, my dearest Marquis ; 
If you reflect, you'll see the Queen must hear of it. 

MONTESPAN [softeued.) 
Aha ! I see, — the Queen will hear of it ! 

LAUZUN. 

And cry to Louis, ' What a generous man 
Is that sweet Harquis I' 

MONTESPAN. 

Well now, I'm enraptured ! 

LOUIS (To Mademoiselle de La Falliere.) 

Nay, if you smile not on me, then the scene 
Hath lost its charm. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RB. 

Sire, all eyes are on us ! 

LOUIS. 

All eyes should learn where homage should be rendered. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLltlRE. 

I pray, you, Sire — 

THE QUEEN. 

Will't please your Majesty 
To try your fortune 1 

(Looks scornfully at Madenwiselle de La Valliere.) 

LOUIS. • 

Fortune 1 Sweet La Valliere, 
I only seek my fortune in thine eyes. 
[Music, Louis draws ^ and receives a diamond bracelets 

Ladies crowd round,) 

FIRST LADY. 

How beautiful ! 

SECOND LADY. 

Each gem were worth a duchy I 

THIRD LADY. 

Ob, happy she upon whose arm the King 
W/I/' *«lei8baDdl 
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loms [approachif^ Mademoiselle de La Falliere.) 

Permit me» Lady. 

[Clasps the bracelet.) 

"lauzuw. 
Well done — well play'd I In that droll game caird Woman, 
Diamonds are always trumps for hearts. 

FIHST LADY. 

Her hair's 
Too light ! 

SECOND LADY. 

Her walk is so provincial! 

THIRD LADY. 

D'ye think she paints? 

LAUZUN. 

Ha I ha ! What envious eyes, 
What fawning smiles, await the King's new Mistress I 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



se 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

The Oardens of Fontainebleau. 
Enter Bragelone. 

BRA6EL0NE. 

Why did we suffer her to seek the court? 

It is a soil in which the reptile Shinder 

Still coils in slime around the fairest flower. 

Can it be true? — Strange rumours pierced my tent 

Coupling her name with — pah ! — ^how foul the thought is !— « 

The maid the King loves I— Fie 1 FU not believe it! 

I left the camp — sped hither : if she's lost, 

Why then 1-^own— down, base heart 1 wouldst tkou suspect her? 

Thau — who shouldst be her shelter from suspicion? 

But I may warn, advise, protect, and save her — 

Save^^'iiB a fearful word I 

Enter Lauzun. 

LAUZUN. 

Lord Bragelone I 
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Melhought yoor warrior spirit neyer breathed 
The air of palaces 1 No evil tidings, 
I trust, from Dunkirk ? 

BRAGELONE. 

No. T\it fleur-de^lia 
Rears lier white crest unstained. Mine own affairs 
Call me to court. 

LAUZUN. 

Affairs 1 I hate the word ; 
It sounds like debts. 

BRAGELONE [oaide,) 
This courtier may instruct me. 
[Aloud,) Our King — he bears him well ? 

LAUZUN. 

Oh» bravely, Marqnis; 
Engaged with this new palace of Versailles. 
It costs some forty millions I 

BRAGELONE. 

Ay, the People 
Groan at the burthen ! 

LAUZUN.. 

People !— what's the People 7 
I never heard that word at court ! — ^The People ! 

BRAGELONE. 

^ doubt not, Duke. The People, like the Air, 
Is rarely heard, save when it speaks in thunder. 
I pray yon grace for that old-fashioned phrase. 
What is the latest news? 

LAUZUN. 

His m£\jesty 
Dines half an hour before his usual time. 
That's the last news at court I — it makes sedsation 1 

BRAGELONE. 

I^ there no weightier news ? I heard at Dunkirk 

How the King loved a ^loved a certain maiden--* 

The brave La Valltere's daughter ! 

LAUZUN. 

How, my Lord, 
How can you vegetate in such a place? 
I fancy the next tidings heard at Dunkirk 
Will be that— Adam's dead I 
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BRAGEtONE. 

The news is old, then? 

LAUZUN. 

News ! news, indeed ! Why, by this time, our lackeys 
Have worn the gossip threadbare ! News ! 

BRAGELONEk 

The lady 
(She is a soldier's child) hath not yet bartered 
Her birthright for ambition ? She rejects him ? 
Speak ! — She rejects him ! 

LAUZUN. 

Humph! 

BRAGELONE. 

Oh, Duke, I know 
This courtier air — this most significant silence — 
With which your delicate race are wont to lie 
Away all virtue ! Shame upon your manhood ! 
Speak out, and say Louise La Yalli^re lives . 
To prove to courts — that woman ca^.be honest I 

LAUZUN. 

Marquis, you're warm. 

BRAGELONE. 

You dare not speak I — I knew it ! 

LAUZUN. 



Dare not? 



BRAGELONE. 

Oh, yes, you dare, with hints and smiles, 
To darken fame — to ruin the defenceless-^ 
Blight with a gesture— -wither with a sneer ! 
Did I say ' dare not?' — No man dares it better ! 

LAUZUN. 

Hy Lord, these words must pass not ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Duke, forgive mc I 
I am a rough, stern soldier — taught from youth 
To brave offence, and by the sword alone 
MaintaiQ the licence of my speech. Oh, say— r 
Say, but one word I — say this poor maid is sinless. 
And, for her father's sake — {her father loved me !) 
HI kneel to thee for pardon I 

LAUZUN. 

Good, my Lord, 
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I know not what your iDterest in this matter : 
'Tis said that Louis loves the fair La Yalli^re ; 
But what of that? — good taste, is not a crime ! 
Tis saidXa Yalli^re does not hate the King : 
But what of (hat? — it does but prove her — loyal 1 
I know no more. I trust you're satisfied ; 
If not 

BRAGELONB. 

Thou liest ! 

LAtZUN. 

Nay, then, draw ! 



(They fight'-a/ler a few passes, Lauzun is disarmed.^ 

BRAGELONE. 

There, take 
Thy sword ! Alas ! each slanderer wears a wea[K>n 
No honest arm can baffle — this is edgeless. [EixiU 

LAUZUN. 

Pleasant 1 This comes, now, of one's condescending 

To talk with men who cannot understand 

The tone of good society. — Poor fellow ! [E»i 

SCENE IL 
Enter Mademoiselle de La Valliire. 

' , MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RB. 

Ue loves me, then ! He loves me ! Love ! wild word ! 

Did I say love? Dishonour, shame, and crime 

Dwell on the thought ! And yel — and yet — he loves me i 

(^Re-enter Bragelone^ at the back of the Stage. — She 

takes out the King^s picture.) 

Mine early dreams were prophets I — Steps I The King? 

BRAGELONE. 

No, lady ; pardon me ! — a joint mistake ; 

You sought the King — and /Louise La Valli^re 1 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RB. 

You here, my Lord ! — you here I 

BRAGELONE. 

There was a maid 
Fairer than many fair ; but sweet and humble. 
And good and spotless, through the vale of life 
She walked, her modest path with blessings strewed ; 
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(For all men bless'd her ;) from her crystal name, 
Like the breath i' the mirror^ even envy passed : 
I sought that maiden at the court ; none knew her. 
Hay I ask you — where now Louise La Yalli^re,? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALUi»E. 

Cruel 1 — unjust — ^You were my father's friend, 
Dare you speak thus to me ? 

BRAGELONE. 

Dare ! dare I — 'Tis well 1 
You have learnt your state betimes I 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&RE. 

My State, noiyLord! 
I know not by what right you thus assume 
The privilege of insult I 

BRAGELONE. 

Ay, reproach 1 
The harlot's trick — ^for shame! Oh, no, your pardon ! 
You are too high for shame : and so— farewell ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIJIRE. 

My Lord !— my Lord, in pity — No ! — in justice. 
Leave me not thus 1 

BRAGELONE. 

Louise ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLlilRE. 

Have they belied me ? 
Speak, my good Lord ! — What crime have I committed ' 

BRAGELONE. 

No crime — at courts 1 'Tis only Heaven and Honour 

That deem it aught but — most admired good fortune ! 

Many, who swept in careless pride before 

The shrinking, spotless, timorous La Yalli^re, 

Will now fawn round thee, and with bended knee 

Implore sweet favour of the King's kind mistress. 

Ha ! ha ! — this is not crime ! Who calls it crime ? 

Do prudes say ' Grime?' Go, bribe them, and they'll swear 

It's name is greatness. Crime indeed I — ^ha ! ha ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLlilRE. 

My heart Bnds words at length ! — 'Tis false I 

BRAGELONE. 
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Why, speak again ! Say once more it is false— 
Tis/tf&i?/— again, 'Us false f 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA TALLI^RE. 

O God, I'm wretched I 

BRA6EL01IB. 

No, lady, no ! not wretdied, if noC guilty ! 

[Mademoiselle de La FalUere^ after n>alking to and /to \ 
great agitcttion^ seats herself on one of the benches oft 
garden^ and covers her faee with her hands,) . 

BRAGELONB (asido.) 

Are these the tokens of remorse ? No matter ! 

I loved her well ! — ^And love is pride, not love, 

If it forsake ev'n guilt amidst its soirows ! 

{Aloud.) Louise ! Louise ! — Speak to thy friend, Louise ! 

Thy father's friend I — thine own ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&BE. 

This hated court I 
Why came I hither ? — Wherefore have I closed 
My heart against its own most pleading dictates? 
Why clung to virtue, if the brand of vice 
Sear my good name? — 

BHAGELONEl 

That, when thou pray'st to God, 
Thy soul may ask for comfbrt — noi forgiveness i 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLD^ (rising eagerljf.) 

A blessed thought ! — I thank thee I 

BBA6EL0NE. 

Thou art innocent ! 
Thou hast denied the King ? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

I have denied him ! 

BBAGELONE. 

Curi'd be the lies that wrong'd thee ! — doubly curst 
The hard, the jcy selfishness of soul, 
That, but to pander to an hour's caprice, 
niaitod that flower of life—fair fame 1 Accurst 
The King who casts his purple o'er his vices ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLFJUlE. 

Hold !— thou maligo'st thy king I 

RRAGELONE. 

He spared not Ihee ! 
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MADEMOISELLE «DE LA VALLlilRE. 

The king — God bless hiin.I 

BRAGELONE. 

Wouldst thou madden me ? 
Thou !— No— thou lov'sl him not ?— thou hid'st thy face I 
Woman, thou tremblest I Lord of Hosts, for this 
East thou preserved me from the foeman's sword, 
And through the iDcarnadined aod ragiog seas 
Of war upheld my steps ? — made life and soul 
The sleepless priests to that fair idol — Honour ? 
Was it for this ? — I loved thee not, Louise^ 
As gallants love 1 Thou wert this life's ideal, 
Breathing through earth the Lovely and the Holy, 
And clothing Poetry in human beauty ! 
When in this gloomy world they spoke of sin, 
1 thoQght of thee, and smiled — for thou wert sinless ! 
Aod when they told of some diviner act 
That made our nature noble, my heart whispered — 
'So would have done Louise I' — 'Twas thus I loved thee I 
To lose thee, I can bear it ; biit to lose. 
With thee, all hope, all conjQdence, of virtue — 
This— /A«« is hard ! — Oh ! I am sick of earth I 

mademoiselle DE la VALLlilRE. 

Nay, speak not thus I— be gentle with me. Gome, 
' I am not what thou deem'st roe, Bragelone ; 
Womian I am, and weak. Support, advise me ! 
Forget the lover, but be still the friend. 
Do not desert me — thou ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Thou lov'st the King ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLltRE. 

But 1 can fly from love ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Poor child ! And whither ? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Take me to the old castle, to my mother ! 

BRAGELONE. 

The king can roach thee there I 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 

He'll not attempt it. 
Alas 1 in courl^^ how quickly men forget ! 
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BRAGELONB. 

Not till their victim hath surrendered all ! 

Hadst thou but yielded, why thou mightst have lived 

Beside his very threshold, safe, unheeded ; 

But thus, with all thy bloom of heart unrifled, — 

The fortress stormed, not conquered, — ^why man's pride, 

If not man's lust, would shut thee from escape i 

Art thou in earnest, — wouldst thou truly fly 

From gorgeous infamy to tranquil honour, 

God's house alone may shelter thee ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLlilRE. 

The convent ! 
Alas I alas ! to meet those eyes no more ! 
Never to hear that voice ! 

BRAGELONE {departing.) 

Enough. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Yet, stay ! 
I'll see him once ! one last farewell — and then — 
Yes, to the convent I 

BRAGELONE. 

I have done I — ^and yet, 
Ere I depart, take back the scarf thou gav'st me 
Then didst ' thou honour worth I' now, gift and giver 
Alike are worthless 1 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Worthless ! Didst thou hear me ? 
Have I not said that 

BRAGELONE. 

Thou wouldst see the King ! 
Vice first, and virtue after I O'er the marge 
Of the abyss thou tremblest 1 One step more. 
And from all heaven the Angels shall cry ' Lost I' 
Thou ask'st that single step ! Wouldst thou be saved, 
Lose not a moment 1 — Gome ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI&RE [in great agony,, 

Beside that tree. 
When stars shone soft, he vowed for aye to love me ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Think of thy mother 1 At this very hour 
She blesses God that thou wert born— the last 
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^ftir scion of a proud and stainless race ! 
To-morrow, and thy shame may cast a shade 
Oyer a hundred 'scutcheons, and thy mother 
Feel thou wert born that she might long to die ! 
Come ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA TALLIES. 

I am ready — take my hand ! 

{Her eye falls on the bracelet,) 

Away I 
This is his gift ! And shall I leave him thus? 
Not one kind word to break the shock of parting — 

BRAGELONE. 

And break a mother's heart ! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Be Still! Thou'rtman! 
Thou canst not feel as woman feels 1 — ^lier weakness 
ThoQ canst not sound ! Louis, Heaven protect thee I 
Hay Fate look on thee with La Yalli^re's eyes I 
Now I am ready, sir 1 Thou'st seen how weak 
Woman is ever where she loves. Now, learn, 
Proportioned to that weakness is the strength 
With which she conquers love ! — Louis ! Louis ! 
Quick ! take me hence ! — 

BRAGELONE. 

The heart she wrongs hath saved her! 
And is that all ! — The shelter for mine age^ 
Tlie Hope that was the garner for Affection — 
The fair and lovely tree, beneath whose shade 
The wearied soldier thought to rest at last. 
And watch life's sun go calm and cloudless down, 
Smiling the day to sleep — all, all lie shattered ! 
No matter ! I have saved thy soul from sorrow, ' 
Whose hideous depth thy vision cannot fathom. 
% !— I have saved thee I 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLliSRE. 

Ah! when last we parted. 
I told thee, of thy love I was not worthy. 
Another shall replace me ! 

BRAGELONE [smiling sodly). 

Hush ! Another 1 
No 1 — See, I wear thy colours still ! — ^Though Hope 
Waoea iirom the plate^ the dial still remains, 
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And takes no light from stars ! I — / am nothing ! 
But thou — ^Nay, weep not ! Yet these tears are honest : 
Thou hast not lived to make the Past one hlot, 
Which life in vain would weep away ! Poor maiden ! 
I could not cheer thee then. Now, joy ! — I've saved thee ! 

SCENE m. 

The King's Cabinet at Fontainebleau ; * the King seaJti 
at a tabhj covered with papers^ etCj writing. 

Enter Lauzun, 

LOUIS. 

Lauzun, I sent for yon. Your zeal has served me, 
And I am grateful. There, this order gives you 
The lands and lordship of De Yesci. 

LAUZUN. 

Sire, 
How shall I thank your goodness ?^ 

LOUIS. 

Hush ! — by silence ! 
LAUZUN (aside,) 
A king's forbidden fruit has pretty windfalls I 

LOUIS. 

This beautiful Louise I I never loved 
Till now. 

LAUZUN. 

She yields not yet? 

LOUIS. 

But gives refusal 
A voice that puts ev'n passion to the blush 
To own one wish so soft a heart denies it! 

LAUZUN. 

A woman's No ! is but a crooked path 
Unto a woman's Yes ! Your Majesty 
Saw her to-day ? 

* To some it may be interesting to remember that this cabinet, in whici 
the most powerftil of the Bourbon kings is represented as rewarding thi 
minister of his pleasures, is th^ same as that in which is yet shewn the tabl 
upon which Napoleon Bonaparte (son olT a gentleman of Corsica) signed thi 
aMifitt^ '^ **** 4te «Ml the dmaiaiont of CHiarleniag^ 
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LOUIS. 

No ! — Grammont undertakes 
^0 bear, in secret, to her hand, some lines 
That pray a meeting.— I await his news. 

(Continues writing.) 

» LAUZUN (aside.) 

I'll not relate my tilt with Bragelone. 
First, I came off the worst. — No man of sense 
Ever confesses that I And, secondly, 
This most officious, curious, hot brained Quixote 
Might make him jealous ; jealous kings are peevish ; 
And, if he fall to questioning the lady, 
She'll learn who told the tale, and spite the teller. 
Oh! the great use of logic ! 

LOUIS. 

'Tis in vain 
I strive by business to beguile impatience I 
How my heart beats ! — ^Well, Count ! 

Enter Grammont. 

GRAMMONT. 

Alas I my Liege I 

LOUIS. 



I— Speak out 1 



Hal^lost! 



GRAMMONT. 

The court has lost La Yalli^re ! 

LOUIS. 



GRAMMONT. 

She has fled, and none guess whither. 

LOUIS. 

Fled! 
Ill not believe it!— Fled! 

LAUZUN. 

What matters, Sire? 
No spot is sacred from the king 1 

LOUIS. 

By Heaven 
I am a king ? — Not all the arms of Europe 
Coald wrest one jewel from my crown. And she— 
What is my crown to her? I am a king ! 
Who stands between the king and her he loves 
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Becomes a traitor — and may find a tyrant 1 

Follow me 1 [E^ 

€RAMMONT. 

Who e'er beard of maids of honour 
Flying from kings 1 

LAUZUN. 

Ah, had you been a maid. 
How kind you would have been, you rogue 1 — Come on ! 

[Bjpeu 

SCENE IV. 

Interior of a Convent Chapel; a lofty Crucifix in i 
centre of the aisle, before which kneels Mademaise 
de' La Valliire; Night — Thunder and Lightning, i 
latter made visible through the long oriel windows. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE (rMng.) 

Darkly the night sweeps on. No thought of sleep 

Steals to my heart. What sleep is to the world 

Prayer is to me — life's balm, and grief's oblivion I 

Yet, ev'n before the altar of my God, 

Unhallowed fire is raging through my veins — 

Heav'n on my lips, but earth within my heart — 

And while I pray his memory prompts the prayer. 

And all I ask of Heaven is — ' Guard my Louis !' 

Forget him — that I dare not pray 1 I would not 

Ev'n if I could, be happy, and forget him ! [nund 

Roll on, roll on, dark chariot of the storm. 

Whose wheels are thunder ! — the rack'd elements 

Can furnish forth no tempest like the war 

Of passions in one weak and erring heart ! [The beU tolls oi 

Hark to night's funeral knell ! How through the roar 

Of winds and thunder thrills that single sound, 

Solemnly audible I — the tongue of time. 

In time's most desolate hour ! — it bids us muse 

On words which love can reach not! Life runs fast 

To its last sands I To bed, to bed ! — to tears 

And wishes for the grave I — to bed, to bed ! 

[ji trumpet is heard witko\ 

Two or three Nuns hurry across the stage, 

FIRST NUN. 

Most strange ! 
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SECOND wm. 
Id such a Dight, too ! The great ^ates, 
Tliat ne'er unclose save to a royal guest, 
Unbarred! 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^BE. 

What fear, what hope, by turns distracts me I 

[The trumpet sounds again. 

FIRST NUN. 

Bark ! in the court, the ring of hoofs ! — the door 
Creaks on the sullen hinge ! 

LAuzuN (without,) 

Make way ! — the King ! 

Enter Louis and Lauzun. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE (fusking /OTWOrdJ . 

Oh, Louis!— oh, belov'd! (Then pausing abruptly,) No, 

touch me not 1 
Leave me 1 in pity leave me ! Heavenly Father, 
I fly to thee I Protect me from his arms — 
Protect me from myself ! [Sinks at the foot of the cruciJUf, 

LOUIS. 

Oh bliss! — Louise! 
Enter Abbess and other Nuns 

ABBESS. 

Peace, peace ! What clamour desecrates the shrine 
And solitudes of God? 

LAUZUN. 

Madam, your knee — 
The King ! 

ABBESS. 

The King! — you mock me» sir ! 

LOUIS (quitting Mademoiseile de La VaUiere,) 

Behold 
Your Sovereign, reverend Mother! We have come 
To thank you for your shelter of this lady. 
And to reclaim our charge. 

ABBESS. 

My Liege, these walls 
Are sacred even from the purple robe 
And sceptred hand. 

LOUIS. 

She hath not ta'en the vow 1 

3 
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She's free ! — we claim her !«-«-8he te of our court ! 
Woman — golol 

ABBB8S. 

The maiden, Sire, is free ! 
Your royal lips bAve Mid it t-^She iS free ! 
And if lhi« shrine her choice, whoe'er compdis her 
Forth from the refuge, doth incur the curse 
The Roman Church awards to even Kings ! 
Speak, lady !— dost thou claim against the court 
The asylum of the cloister? 

LOUIS. 

Balrest thou braye us? 
LAUZUN (aside to LouuJ 
Pardon, my Liegel — reflect ! Let not the world 
Say that the king— 

LOVtS. 

Can break his bonds I — Away i 
I was a man before I waii « king 1 

(Jlpproachii^ Mademoiselle de La FaHiere.J 
Lady, we do command your presence I (latoermg his taiee.) 

Sweet 1 
Adored Louise ! — i( ever to your ear 
My whispers spoke in music — if my life 
Be worth the saving, do not now desert me I 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALllifetiE (clirkgingtothe crucifiof,) 
Lot me not hear him, Heaven ! — Strike all my senses! 
Make — make me dumb, deaf, blind, — but keep me honest! 

ABBESS. 

Sire, you have heard her answer 1 

i.om% (admncing passionately f. pausesy and thAi with great 

dignity.) 

Abbess, no! 
This lady was entrusted to otir charge^ 
A fatherless child 1^ — The King is now her father ! 
Madam, we Would not wrong yoo ; bot we know 
That sometimes most tifihsdlowed motives Wfike 
Your zeal for converts 1 — This young maid h wealthy, 
And nobly born! —Such proselytes may make 
A convent's priA», but oft a convent's victims ! 
No more ! — we claim the right the taw awards tts, 
Free and alone to commune with this maiden. 
If then her choice go with you^-^ it so ; 
We are no tyrant ! Peace l^^retire I 
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ABMS8S. 

My Liege ! 
forgive — 

LOUIS. 

We do !— ReUre 1 
{Lauxun, the Ahhesa^ etc,, withdraw.) 

LOUIS. 

We are alone I 

MADEHOI»BLLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Alone ! — ^No ! God is present, and th^ conscience ! 

LOUIS. 

Ah ! fear'st thou, then, that heart that would resign 
Xv'n love itself to guard one pang from thee ? 

HADEHOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE (rising, but Still With one arm 

clinging to the crucifiof.) 

I m«9/ speak! — Sire, if every drop of blood 

Were in itself a life, I'd shed them all 

For one hour^s joy to thee 1 — But fame and virtue — 

My father's grave*--my mother's lonely age— 

These, these— [Thunder. 

I hear their voice ! — the fires of Heaven 
Seem to me like the eyes of angels* and 
Warn me against myself! — Farewell ! 

LOUIS. 

Louise, 
I will not hear thee I What ! farewell ? that word 
Sounds like a knell to all that's worth the living I 
Farewell 1 why, then, farewell all peace to Louis 
And the poor King is once more but a thing 
Of state and fonns. The impulse and the passioD-— 
The blessed air of happy human life — 
The all that made him envy not his subjects 
IKes in that word 1 Ah, canst thou — dar'st thou say it? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Oh, speak not ihus I— Speak hardily 1 — threat : command ! — 
Be all the King! 

LOUIS. 

The king! he kneels to thee I [Lightning, 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Not (here 1 — not at the cross !*^the angry lightning, 
See how it darts around ! — nbt there ! 
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LOUIS ( passing his arm rtmnd her,) 

So ever 
Would this heart guard thiue own ! 

MADEMOISELLE D£ LA YALLltRE. 

Id mercy leave me ! 
I'm weak — be generous ! My own soul betrays me ; 
But thou betray me not! 

LOUIS. 

Nay, hear me, sweet one! — 
Desert me not this once, and I will swear 
To know no guiltier wish — to curb my heart — 
To banish hope from love — and nurse no dream 
Thy spotless soul itself shall blush to cherish? 
Hear me, Louise — thou lov'st me? 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALUERE. 

Love thee, Louis ! 

LOUIS. 

Thou lov'st me, — then confide ! Who loves, trusts ever ! 

{Mademoiselle de La Valliere has insensibly let go her hold 
of the cross, and now placing her hand on his arm, looks 
him in the face.) 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 

Trust thee I — ah ! dare I ? 

LOUIS {clasping her in his arms.) 

Ay, till death I What ho ! 
Lauzun ! I say ! 

Enter Lauzun. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 

(Endeavouring again to cling to the cross.) 
No, no I 

LOUIS. 

Not trust me, dedsesi'i 
[She falls on his shoulder — the Abbess and Nuns advance.) 

ARRESS. 

Still firm I 

LAUZUN. 

No, Madam !— Way, there, for the King! 

END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

An Ante-Chamber in the Palace of Madame la Duchesse 

de La Valliire at Versailles. 

Enter Lauzun and Madame de Montespan^ at opposite 

doors, 

LAUZUN. 

Ha ! my fair friend, well met !^>liow fares Atheod ? 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Weary with loo much gaiety ! Now, tell me, 
Do you ne'er tire of splendor? Does this round 
Of gaudy pomps — this glare of glittering nothings — 
Does it ne'er pall upon you? To my eyes 
'Tig as the earth would be if turfed with scarlet, 
Without one spot of green. 

LAUZUN. 

We all feel thus 
Until we are used to it. Art has grown my nature, 
And if I see green fields, or ill-dressed people, 
I cry * how artificial V With me, * Nature 
Is * Paris and Versailles.* The word, * a man,' 
Means something noble, that one sees at court. 
Woman's the thing Heaven niade for wearing trinkets 
And talking scandal. That's my state of nature 1 
You'll like it soon ; you have that temper which 
Hakes courts its element. 

MADAME DE M0NTE8PAN. 

And how ?■— define. Sir. 

LAUZUN. 

First, then — but shall I not ofiend ? ^ 

MADAME DE MOMTESPAN. 

Be candid. 
I'd know my faults, to make them look like virtues. 

LAUZUN. 

First, then, Athene, you We an outward frankness. , 
Deceit ioyou looks boaesier than truth. 
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Thoughts, at a court, like faces oo the stage, 
Require some rouge. You rouge your thoughts so well 
That one would deem, their ouly fault, that nature 
Gave them too bright a bloom ! 

MADAME DE MOKTESPAN. 

Proceed ! 

LAUZDN. 

Your wit, 
Is of the true court breed — ^il plays with Dothiugs ; 
Just bright enough to warm, but never burn — 
Excites the dull, but ne'er offends the vain. 
You have much energy ; it looks like feeling ! 
Your cold ambition seams an easy impulse ; 
Your head most ably counterfeits the heart. 
But neyer, like the heart, betrays itself! 
Oh 1 you'll succeed at court I — you see I know you ! 
Not so this new-made Duchess— young La Vallitee. 

MADAME DE MONTBSPABT. 

The weak, fond, fool I 

LAUZUN. 

Yes, w^ak — she has a heart ; 
Yet you, too, love the King! 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

And she does not ! 

* 

She loves but Louis — I but love the King: 

Pomp, riches, state, and power — these who would love not? 

LAUZUN. 

Bravo 1 well said!*^Oh, you'll succeed at court! 
I knew it well ! it was for this I chose you-^ 
Induced your sapient lord to waste no more 
Your beauty in the shade — for this prepared 
The Ihichess to receive you to her bosom, 
Her.dearest friend ; for this have duly fed 
The King's ear with your praise, and cleared your way 
To rule a sovereigp and to share a throne. 

> MADAME DE MONTBSPAN. 

I know thou hast been my architect of power ; 
And, when the pile is built-^ 

LAUZUN (with a smile.) 

Could still o'erthrow it, 
If thou couldst play the ingrate I 
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MADAME DE MQNTESPAN. 

II-— nay! 

liAUZUN. ' 

Hear me ! 
Xach must have need of each. Long live the King ! 
Still let his temples ache beneath the crown. 
But all that kings can give — wealth, rank, and power — 
Must be for na^^ihe King's friend and his favourite. 

MADAME DE M0NTE8PA)V. 

But is it easy to supplant the Duchess ? 
All love La Yalli^re I Her meek nature shrinks 
Ev'n from our homage ; and she wears her state 
As if she pray'd the world to pardon greatness. 

LAUZUN. 

And thus destroys herself ! At court, Athend, 

Vice, to win followers, takes the front of virtue, 

And looks the dull plebeian things called moral 

To scorn, until they blush to be unlike her. 

Why is Be Lauzun not her friend ? Why plotting 

For a new rival ? Why ? — Because De Laozun 

Wins not the power he looked for from her friendship 1 

She keeps not old friends ! — and she makes no new ones ! 

For who would be a friend to one whe deems it 

A enrne to ask his Majesty a favour ? 

* Friends ' is a phrase at Court that means Promotion / 

MADAME DB MOBHTESPAN. 

Her folly, I confess, would not be mine. 

But, grant her faults— the King still loves the Duchess ! 

LAUZUN. 

Since none are by, I'll venture on a treason. 
And say, the King's a man I —and men will change ! 
I have his ear, and you shall win his eye« 
'Gainst a new face, and an experienced courtier, 
What chance hath this poor, loving, simple woman ? 
Besides, she has too much conscience for a king ! 
He likes not to look up, and feel how low, 
Ev'n on the throne that overlooks the world. 
His royal greatness dwarfs beside that heart 
That never stooped to sin, save when it loved him 1 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

You're eloquent, my Lord I 
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LAUZUN. 

Ah 1 of such natures 
You and I know but little \—{Jl8ide.) This must cease, 
Or I shall all disclose my real aims I 
(Jlloud.) The King is with the Duchess ? 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Yes! 

LAUZUN. 

As yet 
She doth suspect you not ? 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Suspect 1 — the puppet ! 
No ; but full oft, her head upon my bosom, 
Calls mo her truest friend I — invites me ever 
To amuse the King with my enlivening sallies, — 
And still breaks off, in sighing o'er the past. 
To wish her spirit were as blithe as mine, 
And fears her Louis wearies of her sadness 1 

LAUZUN. 

So, the plot ripens ! — ere the King came hither, 

I had prepared his royal pride to chafe 

At that sad face, whose honest sorrow wears 

Reproach unconsciously I You'll learn the issue! 

Now, then, farewell ! — we understand each other I Ea^t. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

And once I loved this man 1-^and still might love him, 

But that I love ambition ! Yes, my steps 

Now need a guide ; but once upon the height, 

And 1 will have no partner I Thou, lord Duke, 

With all thine insolent air of proud protection, 

Thou shalt wait trembling on my nod, and bind 

Thy fortune to my wheels I man ! — vain man 1 

Well sung the poet, — when this power of beauty 

Heaven gave our sex, it gave the only sceptre 

Which makes the world a slave ! And I will wield it I [EM. 

SCENE II. 

The Scene opens and discovers the King and the Duchess 

de La VallUre at chess, 

LOUIS. 

But one move more! 
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DUCHESS DE LA VALLIl^RE. 

Not SO ! I check the king ! 

LOUIS. 

A Tain attempt I — the king is too well guarded ! 
There!— check again I Your game is lost 1 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

As usual, 
Ev'd from this mimic stage of war you rise 
Ever the victor. (They leave the tahleand advance.) 

LOUIS. 

Twere a Dairer fortune, 
My own Louise, to reconcile the vanquished 1 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE (sodly,) 

My best-loved Louis! 

LOUIS. 

Why so sad a tone? 
Nay, smile, Louise 1 — love thinks himself aggrieved 
If care cast shadows o er the heart it seeks 
To fill with cloudless sunshine! Smile, Louise ! 
Ev'd unkind words were kinder than sad looks. 
There— notr thou glad'st me ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

Yetev'n thou, methought, 
Did'stwear, this morn, a brow on which the light 
Shone less serenely than its wont 1 

LOUIS. 

This morn ! 
Ay, it is true I — this morn I heard that France 
Hath lost a subject monarchs well might mourn ! 
Oh I little know the world how much a king, 
Whose life is past in purchasing devotion, 
looses in one who merited all favour 
And scorned to ask the least ! A king, Louise, 
Sees but the lackeys of mankind. The true 
Lords of our race — the high chivalric hearts — 
Nature's nobility — alas! are proud. 
And stand aloof, lest slaves should say they flatter ! 
Of such a mould was he whom France deplores. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

Tell me his name, that I, with thee, may mourn him. 
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LOUIfi. 

A noble name, but a more noble bearer ; 
Not to be made by, but to make, a lineage. 
Once, too, at Dunkirk, 'twixtme and tbefoe» 
He thrust his gallant breast, already seared 
With warrior-wounds, and his blood flowed for mine 
Dead I — ^his just merits all unrecompensed t — 
Obscured, like sun-light, by the suppliant clouds ! 
He should have died a marshal ! Death did wrong 
To strike so soon 1 Alas, brave Bragelone 1 

DUCHESS Dt LA VALLI&RE. 

Ha I— did I hear aright, my Liege-^my Louis? 

That name^that name !-^bou saidst not ' Bragelone T 

LOUIS. 

Such was his name, not often heard at court. 

Thou didst not know him ? What ! thou art pale ! thou weapest I— 

Thou art ill ! Louise, look up i [He leads her to a seai, 

DUGHE8B DB LA VALLlbUS. 

Be still, O Conscience 1 
I did not slay him I — Died too soon I Alas ! 
He should have died with all his hopes unUighted, 
Ere I was — what I am ! 

LOUIS. 

What mean these words ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUi^. 

How did death strike him? — what disease ? 

LOUIS. 

I know not. 
He had retired from service; and in peace 
Breathed out his soul to some remoter sky ! 
France only guards his fame ! What was he to thee 
That thou shouldst weep for him ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Hast thou ne'er heard 
We were betrothed in youth ? 

LOUIS (agitated and aside.) 

Lauzun speaks truth ! 
rd not her virgin heart— she lov'd another I 
(Jlloud.) Betrothed ! You mourn him deeply! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

SirCi I do I 
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That broken heart !*-I wu lU drQiiQw4li idol I 
And with regret 10 mingled— vbai repent^JMse ! 

LOUIS {o9kUy.) 
Repentance^ Madam ! Well, the word is gracious ! 

DUCHESS DE I4JL YALLltRE. 

Pardon ! oh, pardon ! But the blow was sudden ; 
How can the heart play courtier with remorse? 

LOUIS. 

Kemorse !— again. Why be at once all honest, 
And say you loye me not ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLli^. 

Not love yov, Louia? 

LOUIS. 

Not if you feel repentance to have loyed 1 

DUCSESS DE LA ^ALLlteE. 

What! think'st thou, Louis, I should love thee more 
Bid Hove yirtue less, or less regiet it? 

LOUIS. 

I pray you truce with these heroic speeches ; ^ 

Ibey please us in romance — in life they weary. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUiRE. 

Louis, do I deserve this T 

LOUIS. 

Rather, Lady, 
Do / deserve the mute reproach of sorrow ? 
Still less these constant, never-soothed compladnto— 
This writing-woman jargon of * lost nirtue. ' 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^I^. 

Sire, this from you? 

LOUIS. 

Why, oft— could others hear thee — 
Well might they deem thee some poor village Phoebe, 
Whom her false Lnbin had deceived, and left, 
Robb'd of her only dowQr ! and not the great 
Oachess La Yalli^re, in our realm of France 
Second to none but our anointed race ; 
The envy of the beauty and the birth 
Of Europe's court-^-aor eity of the world ! 
Is it so great disgrace, Louise La Yallidre, 
To wear, udrivalled, in thy breast, the heart 
Of Bourbon's latest, nor her least, of Kings. 
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\ 
DUCHESS OB LA VALUftHE. 

Sire, when you deigned to loye me, I had hoped 
Yoo knew the sanshine of your royal favour 
Had fallen on a lowly flo** '&. Let others 
Deem that the splendor consecrates the sin I 
I'd loTed thee with as pure and proud a loye. 
If thou hadst been the poorest cayalier 
That ever served a King — thou know'st it, Louis I 

Lons. 
I would not have it so ! my fame, my glory. 
The purple and the orb, are part of me ; 
And thou shouldst love them for my sake, and feel 
I were not Louis were I less the EJng. 
Still weeping! Fie! I tell thee tears freeze back 
The very love I still would bear to thee ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIIeRE. 

Would < aiill /'—didst thou say ' ^7/ 7 

LOUK. 

Come, lady I 
Woman, to keep her empire o'er the heart, 
Must learn its nature— mould unto its bias — 
And rule, by never differing from our humours. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

I'll school my features, teach my lips to smile. 
Be all thou wilt ; but say not ' still,* dear Louis I 

LOUIS. 

Well, well ! no further words ; let peace be with us. 
C^sideJ By Heaven, she weeps with yet intenser pa/ssic 
It must be that she loved this Bragelone, 
And mourns the loftier fate that made her mine ! 
(Aloud.) This gallant soldier, Madam, your betrothed, 
Hath some share in your tears? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^E. 

Oh, name him not ; 
My tears arc all unworthy dews to fall 
Upon a tomb so honoured ! 

LOUIS. 

Grant me patience ! 
Tlieio senwi are very tedious, fair La Valli^re. 
In IriJth, W0 kingM have, in the council chamber, 
linoiit^h (0 umko u» tearful ; — in the bower 
Wa w^Mild have livelier subjects to divert us. 
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DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Again forgive me ! I am sick at heart ; 

I pray you pardon ;— -these sad news have marred 

The music of your presence, and have made me 

Fitbut for solitude. I pray you, Sire, 

Let me retire; and when again I greet you, 

I'll wear the mien you'd have me ! 

LOUIS. 

Be it so ! 
Let me no more disturb you from your thoughts ; 
They must be sad. So brave — and your betrothed ! 
Your grief becomes you. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE, 

You forgive me, Louis? 
We do not part unkindly? 

LOUIS. 

Fair one, no ! [Exit La Valliere. 

LOUIS. 

She was my first love, and my fondest.— ^a« / 

Alas, the word must come I — I love her yet, 

But love wanes glimmering to that twilight — friendship ! 

Gnmt that she never loved this Bragelone ; 

Still, tears and sighs make up dull interludes 

lo pasnon's short-lived drama 1 She is good, 

Geotle, and meek, — and I do think she loves me, 

(A truth DO King is sure of 1) — But, in fine, 

I have began to feel the hours are long 

Pass'd in her presence; what I hotly sought 

Coldly I weary of. I'll seek De Lauzun : 

I like his wit — I almost like his knavery ; 

It never makes us yawn, like high-flown virtues. 

Thirst, hunger, rest — these are the wants of peasants : 

A curtier's wants are titles, place and gold ; 

Bat a poor king, who has these wants so sated, 

Has only one want left — to be amused !» [Exit, 

SCENE III. 
Re-^enter the Duchess de La Valliere. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIJSRE. 

Louis! dear Louis! — Gone! alas! — and left me 
Half in displeasure! — I was wrong, methinks. 
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To— no 1— I was not wioog to feel remone, 
But wrong to give it utterance ! 

Sniet Madame de Moutespan. 

MADAME D£ M0NTE8PAN. 

Whatl alone> 
Fair friend ? I thought the King 

DUGHE88 DE LA VALU^E. 

Has gone, in anger ; 
Cold, and in anger. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

What, with thee, dear Lady ? 
On the smooth surface of that angel meekness 
I should have thought no angry breath could linger. 
But men and kings air e ■ 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI&RE. 

Hush ! I was to blame. 
The King's all goodness. Shall I write to him ? 
Letters have not our looks — and, oh, one look ! 
How many hardest hearts one look hath won 
A life consumed in words had wooed in vain f 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

To-night there is high revel at the court ; 
There you may meet your truant King. 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI&BE. 

To-ni^t I 
An age t — How Qsany hours to night f 

MADAME DB MONTESPAN. 

You know 
My office makes my home the royal palace; 
I serve the Queen* and thus sbail see your Louis 
. Ere the sttn set. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUftRE. 

You 1 — happy pen! 

MADJIMK IMS MOirnSSPAlf . 

Perchance, 
(The King is ever gracious to yotir friends. 
And knows me of the nearest), I might whisper. 
Though with less sweet a tone, your message to him, 
And be your dove, and bear you back the olive? 

DUGBB86 DE LA VAUI^RE. 

My kind Athene ! 
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MADAHE DE MOnTESPAir. 

Nay, His yours the kindness, 
To wear my love so near your heart. But» tell me, 
Since you accept my heraldry, the cause 
Qt strife between you in this court of Love. 

DDCHB8S DE LA YALLliEG. 

Alas! I know not — saye that I offended! 

The wherefore boots the heart that loves to know ? 

MADAME DB MONTESPAN. 

Not much, I own, Che poor defendan^^woman, 
Bstnnch thelMlvwate; I need the brief. 

DC€flB8S DE LA YALLUbiE^ 

Hethinks his kingly nature chafes to see 

It cannot rule the conscience as the heart ; 

But, tell him, ever henceforth I will keep 

Sad thoughts for lonely hours*-— Athene, Cell him, 

That if he sBiile ciioe more upon Louise, 

The smile shall never pass from that it shines on ; 

Say--bQt I'll write mysdf . (Sii^ damn io ike table and tmilee.) 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN {aside.) 

What need of schemes-— 
Lanzun's keen wit— Athene's plotting spirit? 
She weaves bersell the web that shall ensnare her I 

DUCHESS DB LA VALLI^RE. 

There ; back these feeble words with all thy beauty, 
Thy conquering eyes, and thy bewitching smile. 
Sure never suit can fiiH with such a pleader I 
And now a little while to holler aadness, 
And thine accusing memory, Bragelone 1 

MADAME DE MOlTrEBPAN.' 

Whom speak you of?— the hero of (he Fronde? 
Who seemed the last of the old Norman race, 
And half preserred to this degenerate age 
The lordly shape the ancient Bayards wore ! 

DtCHESS DELA VAlUfeBB. 

Ton praise him well 1 He was my father's friend, 
Aftd Aoifld have been his son. We were affianced, 
AndM«tat no more I Aii! croei, eruel Louis I 
YoQ mourned for him— how much more cause have 1 ' 

MADAME »E MOKTBSPAif {fuickfy.) 

Whail he is dead T your grief 4he king resented 7 
Knew he your troth had thus been plighled ? 
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DUCHESS DE LA YALUteE. 

Yes; 
And still he seemed to deem it sin to mourn him I 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN [a9ide.) 

A clue — another clue — that I will follow, 

Until it lead me to the throne! — {^kmd.) Well, cheer thee ; 

Trust your true friend ; rely on my persuasion. 

Methinksl never tasked its powers till now. 

Farewell, and fear not I Oh ! I'll plead your cause, 

As if myself the client ! — (•^side.) Thou art sentenced I 

[Bmt Madame de JJoHtespan. 

DUGHES6 DE LA VALUlfeRE. 

'Tis a sweet solace still to have a friend — 

A friend in woman ! Oh, to what a reed 

We hind our destinies, when man we love ! 

Peace, honour, conscience lost — if I lose him. 

What have I left? How sinks my heart within me I 

I'll to my chamber ; there the day of tears 

Learns night to smile I — Jind Fm the thing they envy I* \B»it 

SCENE IV. 

The Gardens of Versailles — Lauzvn^ Grammont^ and 

Courtiers. 

LAUZUN. 

'Tis now the hour in which our royal master 
Honours the ground of his rejoicing gardens 
By his illustrious footsteps ! — there, my lords. 
That is the true style-courtier ! 

GRAMMONT. 

Out upon you ! 
Your phrase would suit some little German prince, 
Of fifteen hundred quarterings and five acres, 
And not the world's great Louis I 'Tis the hour 

* In representation, the actress who may perform the Duchess de La Val- 
li^re will pardon me for observing, that the words in italics should be said, 
not ironically f but with a kind of sad and patient wonder. She should ap- 
pear lost in amazed abstraction at the contrast between her real feelings and 
the envy she excites, and wake from it with a slight start and smile. And, 
in one word, now that I am on that subject, the actress should remember 
that the very soul of La Valli^re's character is sunplicity ; and that there 
arp fpw passagps in which the natural tone of voice will not be more suit- 
rHu and more efft>ctiTe than the declamatory. 
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When Phoebus shriDks abashed, and all the stars 
Envy the day that it beholds the KiDg! . 

(To them Marquis de Montespan^ in bright scarlet hose.) 

MARQU1[S DE MONT£SPAN. 

Host beautiful ! You have a tura of thought, 
A taste, a sentiment, so chaste and noble ! 
Oh, I am charmed — enraptured I 

LAUZUM. 

You here. Marquis 1 
Why, you make Grammont blush. Such praise from you 
Will turn his bashful brain ! Dear Montespan, 
You are the glass of fashion ! Heavens, what stockings ! 
The exquisite man I 

MONTESPAN. 

rfaith, methinks they're pretty. 

LAUZUN. 

Pretty! — if I were married, 'troth, my Duchess 
Should keep her train at a respectful distance ; 
You'd set it on a blaze I You walk the earth 
Like Cupid mounted on a pair of flambeaux ! 
Oh, you're a dangerous man ! 

MONTESPAN. 

So says my wife. 
And begs me not to come too near her — lest 
She love me too outrageously ! At courts, 
- People of quality must be decorous ; 
Tis not the mode to seem adored too much. 

LAUZUN. 

Your wife's an aogel I A propos, dear Marquis ; 
You see a friend's advice was worth the taking ; 
Your lady's all the rage ; — the King admires her. 

MONTESPAN. 

The King! — I'm in despair — I mean, dear Duke, 
I am enraptured ! — ^hum ! — 

LAUZUN. 

You are not jealous ! 

MONTESPAN. 

Zounds I — jealous I — no ! 

LAUZUN. 

No Marquis can be jealous! 
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MONTESPAN. 

Not of a count or baron ; but a king ! 

S'death, if I thought it— -were my honour touched, 

An* it were fifty kings — 

Enter Louis. 

LOUIS. 

Good day, my Lords ! 
Pray you be covered. Well 1 — what says the Marquis 
Of fifty kings? 

MONTESPAN. 

I — / — I'm in despair ! 

' ' lauzun: 
That fifty kings would never make oi^e Louis ! 

LOUIS. 

Go to, thou flatterer I Harkye^ dear De Lauzun. 

[Eofeunt the Courtiers, as the King takes Lauzun aside. 

MONTESPAN {oside.) 

My wife said right ; this worthy duke has got 
The true court politesse I-— He lies divinely ! 

[Eopit Moniespan. 

LAUZUN. 

This Montespnn I own is wondrous silly ; 
But he has one good quality — his wife 1 

LOUIS. 

That's true ! — a charming face ! 

LAUZUN. 

Ah I had she heard you, 
Your Majesty had made one blissful subject. 

Lons. 
Nay, Lauzun, nay I 

LAUZUN. ' 

Her soul is like the Persian, 
And on the loftiest eminence hath built 
A shrine of fire. But, pardon me, my Liege ; 
I had forgot, your royal taste prefers 

et that love less warnily — though as well. 

LOUIS. 

It, in truth, this lady's worth the loving ; 
9 honour, while we sneak, she comes 1 

5. . 
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Enter Madame de Montespan, 

LAUZUN {archly,) 
Sire, may I withdraw? 

LOUIS. 

Some message from the Queen; why— *as thou wilt. 

LAUZUN [aside,) 
MethiDks it may be as I will I [Exit Lauzun, 

MADAME OE MONTESPAN. 

(Appearing fbr the first time to perceive Louis,) 

The King I 

{Salutes him, and passes on.) 

LOUIS. 

Fair Madam, we had hoped you with you brought 
Some bright excuse to grace our cheerless presence 
With a less short-lived light I You dawn upon us 
Only to make us more regret your setting. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Sire, if I dared, I would most gladly hail 
A few short moments to arrest your presence. 
And rid me of a soft, yet painful duty. 

LOUIS. 

'Tis the first time, be sure, so sweet a voice 
£^er,crav'd a sanction for delighting silence. 
Speak on, we priiy thee ! 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Gracious Sire, the Duchess, 
Whom yon have lately left, she fears, in anger. 
Besought me to present this letter to you. 

LOUIS {takes the letter, and aside,) 
She blushes while she speaks ! — 'Tis passing strange, 
I ne'er remarked those darkly-dreaming eyes. 
That melt in their own light ! 

{Reads, and carelessly puts up the letter.) 

It scarcely suits 
Her dignity, and ours, to choose a witness 
To what hath chanced between us. She is good ; 
But her youth, spent in some old country castle, 
Knows not the delicate spirit of a court. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

She bade me back her suit. Alas ! my Liege, 
Who can succeed, if fair La Yalli^re fail ? 
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Lons. 
She bade thee? — she was prudent ! Were / womao. 
And loved, I'd not have chosen such a herald. 

MADAME DE M0TrESPA3l. 

LoYe Taries in its colours with all tempers ; 

The Duchess is too proud to fear a rival. 

Too beautiful to find one. May I take 

Some word of comfort back to cheer her sadoesi? 

Made doubly deep by thoughts of your displeasure. 

And grief for a dear friend. 

LOCIS. 

Aye, thafs the sadness ! 

MADAME DE M03STESPA3I. 

He was a gallant lord, this Bragelone, 

And her betrothed. Perchance in youth she loTed him, - 

Ere the great sun had quenched the morning star ! 

LOUIS. 

She loved him I — think'st thou so? 

MADAME DE H0NTESPA9. 

Indeed I know not ; 
But I have beard her eloquent in praise. 
And seen her lost in woe. You will forgive her! 

LODIS. 

Forgive her ? — there's no cause I 

M.U>AME DE MONTESPA!?. 

Now, bless you, Sire, 
For that one word. My task is done. 

Lons. 

Already? 

MADAME DE MOimBSPAN. 

What can I more? Oh, let me hasten back! 
What rapture must be hers who can but fill 
An atom o( the heart of godlike Louis I 
How much more the whole soul ! — To lose thy love 
MuMl hOf not Kfief, but some sublime despair 
Mko thai till) Koman felt who lost a world ! 

LOUIS. 

Ily lIoavHii, shnlirut mo! - a brave, royal spirit, 
Worthy to lovtia king I 

IIADAMB DE MOKTESPAN. 

To know thee hers. 
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What pride ! — what glory I Though all earth cried * Shame I ' 
Earth could not still the trumpet at her heart, 
That, with its swelling and exultant voice, 
Told her the earth was but the slave of Louis. 
And she the partner! And, hour of dread I 
When (for the hour must come) some fairer form 
Shall win thee from her— still, methinks, 'twould be 
A boast to far posterity to point 
To all the trophies piled about thy throne, 
' And say — * Beloved me once !' — Sire your pardon ; 
I am too bold. 

LOUIS. 

Why, this were love, indeed, 
Could we but hope to win it. And such love 
Would weave the laurel in its wreaths of myrtle. 
Beautiful lady I while thou speak'st, I dream 
What love should be, — and feel where love is not ! 
Xbou com'st the suitor, to remain the judge ; 
And I could kneel to thee for hope and mercy. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Ah, no ! — ah, no ! — she is my friend. And if 

She love not as I love — I mean, 1 might love — 

Still she believes she loves thee. Tempt me not. 

Who could resist thee I Sire, farewell I [E»it. 

LOUIS. 

Her voice 
Is hush'd ; but still its queen-like music lingers 
In my rapt ears. I dreamt Louise had loved me ; 
She who felt love disgrace ! Before the true, 
How the tame counterfeit grows pale and lifeless. 
By the sad brow of yon devout La Valli^re 
I feel a man, and fear myself a culprit ! 
But this high spirit wakes in mine the sense 
Of what it is — I am that Louis whom 
The world has called ' The Great 1'— and in her pride 
Mirror mine own. This jaded life assumes 
The zest, the youth, the glory of ewcitement! 
To-night we meet again ;— speed fast, dull hours ! ^Ejcit. 
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SCENE V. 

Grand Saloon in the Palace of Versailles; in the back 
ground the suite of Apartments is seen in perspectwe 
— the Queen seated to the left of the stage; some of the 
Ladies of the blood royal seated alsb^ but on stools — 
many Ladies standing round. 

Several Ladies enter ^ one by one salute the Queen, and 
pass on to the front of the stage — the Queen half rises 
to each^ and appears to address them in passing, but in 
dumb shoit. 

nRST LADT. 

How graciously the Queen receiyes the Guiches ! 

SECOND LADT. 

See, fair La Tremouille's again in fayour ! 

THIRD LADY. 

Hush ! Lo, the star that rarely gilds the nights 
Of the court-heaven — the heauUful La Yalli^re I 

Enter the Duchess de La Valliire — salutes the Queen^ 
who lutlf turns her back upon her in silence, 

FIRST LADT. 

Saw you the Queen's marked rudeness! 

SECOND LADT. 

Tush ! the Queen 
Is but a cypher ! 'tis the Kin^ alone 
Whoso smile makes up the sum of royal favour. 

THIRD LADT. 

You're right; and while that smile is still La Valli^re's, 
Sfw is the real Queen. How say you, Ladies? 
Hholl we not pay our court to her? 

( T/w I^adias crowd round the Duchess, aiid appear to render 
lur the most reverential homage, which she receives with 
humility and embarrassment. ) 

mW.llVM DE LA VALLIERE (asfde.) 

These smiles 
(iHiMiot alTacu (hat injured woman's frown, 
nil, huw thtt hearl (tiAl wrong'd avenges her I 
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^Mcr Lauzun, Marquis de Montespan^ and se\)eral 
Courtiers f who after saluting the Queen^ surround the 
Duchess de La Valliere with, sftill greater homage. 

FnnsT GOUETIER. {Approaching the Duchess de La Valliere.) 

Jtfadam, your goodoess is to France a proTerb ! 
It I might dare request, this slight memorial 
You would convey to our most gracious Master? 
The rank of colonel in the royal guard 
Is just now vacant. True, I have not served ; 
But I do trust my valour is well known : 
I've killed three noted swordsmen in a duel 1 — 
And, for the rest, a word from you were more 
Than all the laurels Holland gave to others. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^E. 

My Lord, forgive me ! I might ill deserve 
The friendship of a monarch, if, forgetting 
That honours are the attributes of merit ; — 
And they who sell the service of the public 
For the false coin, soft smiles and honeyed words. 
Forge in the ante-chambers of a palace, 
Defraud a people to degrade a king ! 
If you have merits, let them plead for you ; 
Nor ask in whispers what you claim from justice. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN [to first Courtiet; as the Duchess de 

La Valliere turns away. ) 

Give me the paper. Hush ! the King shall see it. 

Music. 

Enter the King, Grammontj and other Courtiers. He 

pauses by the Queen^ and accosts her respectfully in 

dumb show. 

GRAMMONT [astde.) 

With what a stately and sublime decorum 
His Majesty throws grandeur o'er his foibles ! 
He not disguises vice ; but makes vice kingly — 
Most gorgeous of all sensualists ! 

LAUZUN. 

How diflerent 
His royal rival in the chase of pleasure, 
The spendthrift, sauntering, Second Charles of England ! 

GRAMMONT. 

At> Jove to Comus I 
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LAUZUN. 

Silence I Joye approaches I 

(The Queen rises, the crowd breaks up into groups; 
King passes slowly from each till he joins the Dm 
de La ValUere} the Courtiers retire.) 

LOUIS. 

Why, this is well, I thank you. 

DUCHESS OE LA VALLI^RE. 

And forgive me? 

LOUIS. 

Forgive you ! You mistake me ; wounded feeling 
Is not displeasure. Let this pass, Louise. 
Your lovely friend has a mosl heavenly smile ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLltlRE. . 

And a warm heart. In truth, my Liege, I m glad 
You see her with my eyes. 

LOUIS. 

You have no friend 
Whose face it glads me more to look upon. 

(Aside J and gazing on Montespan.) 

(What thrilling eyesl) — [Aloud.) My thanks are due to I 
For, with the oil of her mellifluous voice, 
Smoothing the waves the passing breeze had ruffled. 

(Joins Madame de Jfontespan, .and leads her through 
crowd to the hack of the stage.) 

LAUZUN (to Marquis de Montespan,) 
Ar'n't you enraptured, Marquis? 

MONTESPAN 

Hum! 

LAUZUN. 

The King 
Is very condescending to your lady! 

MONTESPAN. 

Oh, mighty condescending ! How he eyes her ! 

LAUZUN. 

'Tis all for love of you. 

MONTESPAN. 

I shall despair 
If the King mean me shame ! 

LAUZUN. 

He means you honour. 
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^hai a great man you will be, dear Marquis. 
^ not forget your friends 1 

MONTESPAN. 

Why, as you say, 
'Tis Tery flattering — and, on second thoughts, 

1 clearly see I ought to be enraptured ! 

[Lauzun leaves Monteapan, who mingles with the crowd, 
and should keep out of sight for the rest of the scene, and 
joins the BucJiess deLa Valliere,) 

lAUZUN. 

Your Grace resolves no more to be content 
Eclipsing others. You eclipse yourself. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI&RE. 

I thought you were a friend, and not a flatterer. 

LAUZUN. 

Friendship would lose its dearest privilege 

If friendship were forbidden to admire I 

Why, ev'n the King admires your Grace's friend, — 

Told me to-day she was the loveliest lady 

The court could boast. Nay, see how, while they speak, 

He gazes on her. How his breathing fans 

The locks that shade the roses of her cheek ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

Hal Nay, be still, my heart. 

LAUZUN. 

It is but friendship ; 
fiut it looks wondrous warm! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

He cannot mean it! 
And yet — and yet — he lingers on her hand — 
He whispers 1 

LAUZUN. 

How the gossips gaze and smile ! 
There'll be much scandal. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

Lauzun ! — what ! — thou thinks't not ? 
No, no, thou canst not think — 

LAUZUN. 

That coui^ts know treachery, 
That women are ambitious, or men false ; 
I will not think it. Pshaw! 
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DUCHESS DB LA TALU^RE. 

My brain swims fouod 1 
Lotus, of Ule, halh been so changed. How fair 
She looks to-ni^t ! — and, (rfi, sA^ has not fallen 1 
He comes— be Dears us— he has left her. Fie I 
My foolish fancies wronged him ! 

LAUZUlf. 

ft 

The spell works. 

MADAME DE MOHTESPAH. 

(Jg the King quits Iter, to first Courtier ^ giving him hack 
the paper.) 

My Lord, year suit is granted. 

FIRST COURTIER. 

BlessingB, Madam ! 
{The other Courtiers come round him,) 

' SECOND COURTIER. 

Her influence most be great. I know three dukes 
Most pressing for the post. 

TfiIRD COURTIER. 

A rising sun, 
Worthier of worship than that cold La Yalli^re. 
The King as well, methinks, might haye no mistress, 
As one by whom no courtier grew Ihe richer. 

(The Courtiers group round Madame de Montespan.) 

LOUIS. 

My Lords, yod do remember the bright lists 

Which in the place termed thenceforth * The Carrousel/* 

Wo some time held ? — a knighUy tournament 

That brought us back the age of the first Francis I 

LAUZUN. 

Of all your glorious festiyals, the greatest I 
Who but romombers ? 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI&RE. 

Then he wore my colours. 
How kind to bring back to my yearning heart 
That golden spring-time of our early loves ! 

* The Place du CarrouaeL was so named flrom a splendid festival givei 
tiy huuis. Op the second day. devoted to knighUy games, the King, wh< 
4|i|)ui)red ii^tbe character of Roger ^ carried off four prizes. All the crowi 
jewtjls were prodigalized on his arms and the trappings of his horse. 
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LOUIS. 

Neit week we will reviye the heroic pageant. 

Proud plumes shall wave, and levelled spears be shivered ; 

Ourself will take the lists, and do defy 

Tbe chivalry of our renowned France, 

lo honour of that lady of our court 

For whom we wear the colours, and the motto 

Which suits her best — * Most bright where alt are brilliant V 

GRAMMONT. 

Oh, a most kingly notion ! 

LOUIS. 

Ere we part, 
Let each knight choose his colours and his lady. 
Ourself have set the example. 
(The Courtiers mingle with the Ladies , etc,; many Ladies 
give their colours.) 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLltlRE [timidly,] 

Oh, my Louis ! 
I read thy heart ; thou hast chosen this device 
To learn thy poor La Yalli^re to be proud. 
Nay, turn not from my blessings. Once before 
You wore my colours, though I gave them not. 
To-DJght I give them ! — Louis loves me still ! 
[Takes one of the knots from her breast, and presents it,) 

LOUIS. 

Lady, the noblest hearts in France would beat 
More high beneath your badge. Alas I my service 
IsTowed already here. 
[Turning to Madame de Moniespan, and. placing a knot of 
her colours over his order 0/ the Saint Esprit.) 

These are my colours ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

How! Howl 
(The King converses apart with Madame de Montespan.) 
LAUZUN [to the Duchess de La Valliere.) 
Be calm, your Grace ; a thousand eyes 
Are on you. Give the envious crowd no triumph. 
Ah ! had my fortune won so soft a heart 
I would have 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Peace! — Away! Betrayed — Undone I 

. END OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV- 

SCENE I. 

The Gardens at Versailles. 
Enter Lauzun. 

LAUZUIf. 

So far, 80 prosperous ! From the breast of Louis, 

The blooming love it bore so long a sammer, 

Falls like a fruit o'er-ripe ; and, in the court. 

And o'er the King, this glittering Montespau 

Queens it without a rival, — awes all foes. 

And therefore makes all friends. State, office, honours, 

Reflect her smile, or fade before her frown. 

So far, so well ! Enough for Montespan. 

For Lauzun now ! — I love this fair La Valliere, 

As well, at least, as woman's worth the loving ; 

And if the jewel has one trifling flaw, 

The gold 'tis set in will redeem the blemish. 

The King's no niggard lover ; and her wealth 

Is vast. I have the total in my tablets — 

(Besides estates in Picardy and Provence.) 

I'm very poor — my debtors very pressing. 

I've robbed the Duchess of a faithless lover, 

To give myself a wife, and her a husband. 

Wedlock's a holy thing, — and wealth a good one ! 

Enter Marquis de Montespan, 

MONTESPAN. 

Duke, behold a miserable man ! 

^ADZUN. 

What I in despair ? 

MONTESPAN. 

Despair, sir ! — that's a thing 
That happens every hour ! But this— — 

LAUZUN. 

Take breath. 
What is the matter? * 

MONTESPAN. 

Banished from the court 1 
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LAUZUN. 

Banished ? For what oflence ? 

MONTESPAN. 

Because the King 
Complains my wife's an angel 1 and declares 
Her health will be affected by my temper. 
My temper I — I-m a lamb ! 

LAUZUN. 

Perhaps the King 
Is jealous of you? 

MONTESPAN. 

On my life, you've hit it! 
And yet, I never gave him any cause! 

Enter Louis. 

LOUIS [to Marquis de Montespan.) 
You, my Lord, in the precincts of our palace ! — 
This is too daring. 

MONTESPAN. 

Oh, your Majesty, 
I do beseech your grace. I am most sorry 
To have a wife so good. 'Tis not my fault. Sire. 

LOUIS. 

Sileace, my Lord ! Your strange and countless follies — 
The scenes you make — your loud domestic broili 
Bring scandal on our court. Decorum needs 
Yoar banishment ; or, since you cannot live 
With your fair lady in harmonious concord, 
Leave her in peace, and live alone 1 

MONTESPAN. 

Alas ! 
There is no broil. 

LAUZUN [aside,] 
What, contradict the King ! 

MONTESPAN. 

My wife and I are doves ! 

LOUIS. 

You must perceive 
That it were best for both to break a chain 
Too both abhor. 

MONTESPAN. 

I swear- 
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LOUIS. 

Peace, Marqois 1 Go! 
And for your separate household, which eotaib 
A double cost, our treasurer shall accord you 
A hundred thousand crowns. 

MOIITESPAN. 

O generous Monarch ! 

LOUIS. 

Hind, yotir poor lady, from this hoar, is free. 
No more. Your exile is revoked. Good day, sir ! 

MOirrESPAM. 

A hundred thousand crowns ! 

LAUZUN. 

Begone ! 

MONTESPAN. 

With rapture ! 

LOUIS. 

A fool, well rid of. Strange that such a dolt 
Should e'er be mated with the bright Athene. 
Pleasure is neyer stagnant in her presence ; 
But every breeze of woman's changeful skies 
Ripples the stream, and freshens e'en the sunshine. 

LAUZUN. 

'Tis said, your Majesty, ' that contrast's sweet,' 
And she you speak of well contrasts another. 
Whom once 

LOUIS. 

I loved ; and still devoutly honour. 
This poor La Yalli^re ! could we will affection, 
I would have never changed. And even now 
I fool Alhon6 has but charmed my senses, 
And my void heart still murmurs for Louise! 
I would wo could be friends since now not lovers, 
Nor dare be happy while I know her wretched. 

LAUZUN. 

Woariof iho still your Majesty with prayers, 
Tender laments, and passionate reproaches? 

LOUIS. 

llor love outlivoH its hopes. 

LAUZUN. 

An irksome task 
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To witness tears we cannot kiss away, 

And with cold friendship freeze the ears of love ! 

LOUIS. 

Most irksome and most bootless I 

LAUZUN. 

Haply, Sire, 
In one so pure, the' charm of wedded life 
Might lull keen griefs to rest, and curb the love 
Thou fli'st from to the friendship that thou seekest ? 

LOUIS. 

I've thought of this. The Duke de Longueyille loves her. 
And hath besought before her feet to lay 
Bis princely fortunes. 

LAUZUN [quickly.) 

Ha !— and she — ^ 

LOUIS. 

Rejects him. 

LAUZUN. 

Sire, if love *s sun, once set, bequeaths a twilight, 
Twould only hover o'er some form whom chance 
Dad linked with Louis — some one (though unworthy) 
Whose presence took a charm from brighter thoughts 
That knit it with the past. 

LOUIS. 

Why, how now, Duke !— 
Thouspeak'st not of thyself? 

LAUZUN. 

I dare not. Sire! 

LOUIS. 

Ha! ha! — poor Lauzun ! — what I the soft La Valli6re 
Transfer her sorrowing heart to thee ! Ha ! ha ! 

LAUZUN. 

My name is not less noble than De Longueville's ; 
My glory greater, since the world has said 
Louis esteems me more. 

LOUIS. 

Esteems \ ^o\— favours \ 
And thou dost think that she, who shrunk from love, 
Lest love were vice, would wed the wildest Lord 
That ever laughed at virtue ? 

LAUZUN. 

Sire, you wrong me, 
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Or else you (pardon me) condemn yourself. 
Is it too much for one the King calls friend 
To aspire to one the King has call'd 

LOUIS. 

Sir, hold ! 
I never so malign'd that hapless Lady 
As to give her the title only due 
To such as Montespan, who glories in it — 
The last my miairess ; but the first my victim : 
A nice distinction, taught not in your logic, 
Which, but just now, confused esteem and favour. 
Go to ! we kings are not the dupes you deem us. 

LAUZUN {aside.) 
So high! I'll win La Valli^re to avenge me, 
And humble this imperial vanity. 
(Aloud.) Sire, I offend ! Permit me to retire, 
And mourn your anger ; nor presume to guess 
Whence came the cause. And, since it seems ^oiir favour 
Made me aspire too high, in that I loved 
Where you, Sire, made love noble, and half-dreamed 
Might be — nay, am not — wholly there disdained — 

LOUIS. 

How, Duke ! 

LAUZUN. 

I do renounce at once 
The haughty vision. Sire, permit my absence. 

LOUIS. 

Lauzun, thou hintest that, were suit allowed thee, 
La Valliere might not scorn it; — is it so? 

LAUZUN. 

I crave your pardon. Sire. 

LOUIS. 

Must I ask twice ? 

LAUZUN. 

I do believe, then. Sire, with time and patience, 
The Duchess might bo won to — not reject me ! 

LOUIS. 

(i(», thon, and prove thy fortune. We permit thee. 
Anil, if Ihoii proHperost, why then love's a riddle. 
And Wdiuun irt — no matter I Go, my Lord ; 
Wn tUtl nut tnimn to wound thee. So, forget it! 
WiHi whuh llujii wilt-- and wear what thou canst win. 
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LAUZUN. 

My gracious Liege, Lauzun commends him lo thee ; 

And if one word, he merit not, may woiind him. 

He'll think of favours words can never cancel. 

Memory shall med'cine to his present pain. 

God save you, Sire I — [Aside] to ^ the dupe I deem you I 

[Eait. 

LOUIS. 

t loTe her not ; and yet, methinks, am jealous ! 

Laiizan is wise and witty — knows the sex ; 

What if she do t^-No ! I will not believe it. 

And what is she to me? — a friend— a friend I 

And I would have her wed. 'Twere best for both-— 

A balm for conscience — an excuse for change ! 

'Twere best : — I marvel much if shell accept him I [EM, 

SCENE 11. 

^ private Apartment in the Palace of the Duchess de 

La Valliire. 

Enter the Duchess de La Valliire. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUiRE. 

Re loves me, then, no longer 1 All the words 

^^rth knows shape but one thought-^' He loves no longer !' 

^here shall I turn? My mother— my poor mother I 

Sleeps the long sleep! 'Tis better sol Her life 

'^^n to its lees. I will not mourn for her. 

^^t it is hard to be alone on earth I 

^bis love, for which I gave so much, is dead, 

^ve in my heart ; and love, surviving love, 

Changes its nature, and becomes despair ! 

Ah, me !— *ah me ! how hateful is this world 1 

Enter Gentleman of the Chamber. 

GEIftLEMAN. 

The Duke de Lauzun 1 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI&RE. 

News, sweet news, of Louis t 
Enter Lauzun, 

LAUZUN. 

Bare I dtotorb your thoughts ? 
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DUCHESS DE LA YALLI^E. 

My Lord, you're welcome! 
Came you from court (o-day ? 

LAUZUN. 

I left the KiDg 
But just now, ID the gardens. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUERE {eagerly,) 

Weill 

■ LAUZUN. 

He bore him 
With his accustomed health ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIJ^RE. 

Proceed. 

LAUZUN. 

Dar Lady, 
I have no more to tell. 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLIJ^RE (aside.) 

Alas ! No message I 

LAUZUN. 

We did converse, 'tis true, upon a subject 
Most dear to one of us. Your Grace divines it? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIJ^RE [joyfully.] 

Was it of me he spoke? 

LAUZUN. 

Of you 
/ spoke, and he replied. I praised your beauty — 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI^RE. 

You praised ! 

LAUZUN. 

Your form, your face— that wealth of mind 
Which, play'd you not the miser, and concealed it. 
Would buy up all the coins that pass for wit. 
The King, assenting, wished he might behold you 
Ai happy— as your virtues should have made you. 

DtCHESS DE LA YALLIJ^RE. 

Tvai said in mockery ! 

LAUZUN. 

Lady, nol — in kindness. 
(be added), would you yet your will 
ItoUswiik- 
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DUCHESS DE LA TALLliRE. ^ 

His wish !— Ihe lightest I 

L AU2tJN . 

Ah! 
You know not how my heart throbs while you sp^ak ! 
Be not so rash to promise ; or, at least, 
Be faithful to perform ! 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLli^RE. 

Yoo speak in riddles. 

LAUZUN. 

Of your lone stdteand beautiful affections, 
Formed to make Home an Eden, our good King, 
Tenderly mindful, fain would see you link 
Vour lot to one whose love might be your sheltei^. 
He spake, and til my long-concealed emotions 
Gush'd into words, and I confessed — Lady, 
Hear me confess once more— how well I love thee ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLS^RE. 

You dared ? — and he — the King — 

LAUitrfi. 

Upon me smiled, 
And bade me prosper. 

DUCHESS bE LA TALLJtRE. 

Ah! 
[Sinks doum, and eohers herfdciB with h^ hartd9,) 

LAUZtN. 

Nay, nay, look up ! 
I'he heart that cofuld forsake a love like thine 
J^olh not deservi'regrtt. Look up, dear Laidy 1 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

He bade thee prosper! 

LAUZCN. 

Pardon 1 My wild hope 
Outran discretion. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIJ^RE. 

Louis bade thee prosper ! 

LAUZUN. 

Ah, if this thankless— this remorseless love 

Thou couldst forget ! Oh, give me but thy friendship, 

And take respect, faith, worship, all, in Lauzun I 
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DUCHESS DE LA YALU&RE. 

Consign me to another ! Well, 'lis well ! 

Earth's latest tie is broke ! — earth's hopes are over ! 

LAUZUN. 

Speak to me, sweet Louise I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlftRE. 

f So, thou art he 

To whom this shattered heart should be surrendered ?— 
And thou, the high-born, glittering, scornful Lauzun, 
Wouldst take the cast-off leman of a King, 
Nor think thyself disgraced 1 Fie ! — fie ! thou'rt shameless ! 

LAUZUN. 

You were betray'd by love, and not by sin, 

Nor low ambition. Your disgrace is honour 

By the false side of dames the world calls spotless. 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLrtlUS. 

Go, sir, nor make me scorn you. If I've erred, 
I know, at least, the majesty of virtue. 
And feel — what you forget. 

LAUZUN. 

Yet hear me, Madam I 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI^RE. 

Go, go 1 You are the King's friend — ^you were mine ; 

I would not have you thus debased : refused 

By one, at once the fallen and forsaken ! 

Hi8 friend shall not be shamed so I [Ejtil^ 

LAUZUN (passing his hand over his eyes,) 

I do swear 
These eyes are moist! And he who owned this gem 
Casts it away, and cries ' divine ' to tinsel ! 
So falls my hope. My fortunes call me back 
To surer schemes. Before that ray of goodness 
How many plots shrunk, blinded, into shadow I 
Lauzun forgot himself, and dreamt of virtue ! [Emt, 
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SCENE III. 

GfeiUleman of the Chamber^ and Bragelone^ cls a Fran- 
ciscan friar. 

GENTLEMAN. 

The Duchess gone I I fear me that, to-day, 
Yoa are too late for audience, reverend father. 

BRAGELONE. 

Audience I — a royal phrase! — it «uits the Duchess. 
Go, son ; announce me. 

GENTLEBIAN. 

By what name, my father? 

BRAGELONE. 

I'^e done with names. Announce a nameless monk, 
Whose prayers have risen o*er some graves she honours. 

GENTLEMAN [oside,) 

l^y lady is too lavish of her bounty 

'I'o these proud shavelings : yet, methinks, this friar 

Bath less of priest than warrior in his bearing. 

Be awes me with his stern and thrilling voice, 

Bis stately gesture, and imperious eye. 

And yet, I swear, he comes for alms I — the varlet I 

^hy should I heed him? 

BRAGELONE. 

Didst thou hear? Begone 1 

[Eopit Oentleman. 
Yes, she will know me not. My lealest soldier, 
Onewhohadmarch'd, bare-breasted, on the steel, 
Ul had bid him cast away the treasure 
Of the o*er-valued life ; the nurse that reared me. 
Or mine own mother, in these shroudlike robes. 
And in the immature and rapid age 
Which, from my numb'd and withering heart, hath crept 

Uotp my features, now might gaze upon me. 

And pass the stranger by. Why should she know me, 

If they who lov'd me know not? Hark ! I hear her : 

That silver footfall !— still it hath to me 

Its own peculiar and most spiritual music. 

Trembling along the pnlses of the ^ir. 

And dying on the heart that makes its echo ! 

'Tkahel How lovely yet ! 
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Enter the Duchess de La Valliire. 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLliSRE. 

Your blessing, father. 

BRAGELOJXE. 

Let courts and courtiers bless the favoured Duchess : 
Courts bless the proud ; God's ministers, the humble. 

PUCHESS DE LA VALLliBE. 

He taunts me, this poor friar 1 Well, my father, 
I have obeyed your summons. Do you seek 
Masses for souls departed ? — or the debt 
The wealthy owe the poor ? — say on ! 

BRAGELONE [aside.) 

Her heart 
Is not yet hardened ! Daughter, such a mission 
Were sweeter than the task which urged me hither : 
You had a lover once — a plain, bold soldier ; 
He loved you well ! 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLlilRE. 

Ah, Heaven ! 

BRAGELONE. 

And you forsook him. 
Your choice was natural — some might call it noble I 
And this blunt soldier pardoned the desertion, 
But sunk at what his folly termed dishonour. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

0, Father, spjire nae I: — if dishonour were. 
It rested but with me. 

URAGEfiOriE. 

So deemed the world. 
But not that .foolish soldier !— he had learned 
To blend his thoughts, bis famfi, himself, with thee ; 
Thou wert a purer, a diviner self; 
He loved thee as a warrior worshjps glory ; 
He loved thee as a Boq)an hopQured yirfqe ; 
He loved thee as thy sex adore ambition ; 
And when Pollution breathed upon his idol. 
It blasted glory, virtue, and ambition, 
Fiird up each crevice in the wprld of tbogght. 
And poisoned earth with thy coptagioifs shame I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLliRE. 

Spare me i in mercy, spare me ! 
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BRAGELONE. 

This poor fool» 
Thisshadow, living only on thy light, 
When thou wert darkened, could but choose to die. 
He left the wars ;— no fame, since thine was dim : 
He left his land ; — what home without Louise? 
Itbooke — that stubborn, stern, unbending heart — 
It broke 1 and, breaking, its last sigh — forgave thee ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlfeRE. 

And I live on ! 

BRAGELOI^. 

One e^e, methinks, he told me, 
^^y hand around his hauberk wound a scarf ; 
Aod thy voice bade him * Wear it for Iho sake 
W one who honoured worth !* Were those the words ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLltlRE. 

^hey wore. Alas! alas! 

BRAGELONEr 

He wore it, Lady, 
^•U memory ceased. It was to him the token 
^' a sweet dream ; and, from his quiet grave, 
^^ sends it now to thee. — Its hues are faded. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI JIRE . 

**'xeit me ! — ^let me bathe it with my tears ! 
*4«morialof my guilt — 

BRA6EL0NE (in a 8oft and tender accent) 
And A25 forgiveness! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

That tone I — ha 1 while thou speakest, in thy voice. 
And in thy presence, there is something kindred 
To him we jointly mourn : thou art — 

. BRAGELONE. 

His brother ; 
Of whom, perchance, in ancient years he told thee ; 
Who, early wearied of this garish world. 
Fled to the convent-shade, and found repose. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLi^RE (approaching.) 

Ay, is it so ? — thou'rt Bragelone's broUier ? 
Why, then, thou art what he would be, if living-^ 
A friend to one most friendless ! 
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BRAGELONE. 

Friendless 1 — ^Ay, 
Thou hast learnt, betimes, the truth, that man's wild pass 
Makes Mit its sport of virtue, peace, affection ; 
And breaks the plaything when the game is done I 
Friendless! — I pity thee ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUinE. 

Oh! holy Father, 
Stay with me I — succour me ! — reprove, but guide me : 
Teach mo to wean my thoughts from earth to heaven. 
And be what God ordained his chosen priests — 
Foes to our sin, but friends to our despair. 

BRAGELONE. 

Daughter, a heavenly and a welcome duty. 

But one most rigid and austere : there is 

No composition with our debts of sin. 

God claims thy soul ; and, lo ! his creature there ! 

Thy choice must be between them — God or man, 

Virtue or guilt ; a Louis or^* 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLltlRE. 

A Louis I 
Not mine the poor atonement of the choice ; 
I am, myself, the Abandoned One ! 

BRAGELONE. 

I know it ; 
Therefore my mission and my ministry. 
When he who loved thee died, he bade me wait 
The season when the sicklied blight of change 
Creeps o'er the bloom of Passion, when the way 
Is half prepared by Sorrow to Repentance, 
And seek you then, — he trusted not in vain : 
Perchance an idle hope, but it consoled him. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

No, no I — not idle ! — in my happiest hours. 
When the world smiled, a void was in this heart 
The world could never fill : thy brother knew me ! 

BRAGELONE. 

I do believe thee, daughter. Hear me yet ; 

My mission is not ended. When thy mother 

I.ay on the bed of death, (she went before 

T*^ ^eart the same blow broVo more slowly,) 
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As thus she lay, around tUe swimming walls 

Her dim eyes wandered, searching, through the shadows, 

is if the spirit, half-redeemed from clay, 

Could forcQ its will to shat)e, and, from the darkness, 

Body a daughter's image — (nay, he still !) 

Thouwert not there; — alas! thy shame had murdered 

Sven the blessed sadness of that duty ! 

But o'er that pillow watched a sleepless eye, 

And by that couch moved one untiring step, 

^nd o'er that suffering rose a ceaseless prayer; 

A.Qd still thy mother's yoice» whene'er it called 

I^pon a daughter — ^found a son ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI&RE. 

OGod! 
avemercyonme! 

BRA6EL0NE. 

Coldly, through the lattice, 
5^ beamed the slow dawn, and, from their latest sleep, 
''oke the sad eyes it was not thine to close I 
.nd, as they fell upon the haggard brow, 
^nd the thin hairs — ^grown grey, but not by Time — 
^Df that lone watcher— while upon her heart 
Pushed all the memories of the mighty wrecks 
*Xhy guilt had made of what were once the shrines 
S'or Honour, Peace, and God ! — that aged woman 
^She was a hero's wife) upraised her voice 
To curse her child ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIl^RE. 

Go on I — be kind, and kill me ! 

BRA6EL0NE. 

Then he, whom thoughts of what he waB to thee 

Had made her son, arrested on her lips 

The awful doom, and, from the earlier past, 

Invoked a tenderer spell*- a holier image ; 

Painted thy gentle, soft, obedient childhood — 

Thy guileless youth, lone state, and strong temptation ; 

Thy very sin the overflow of thoughts 

From wells whose source was innocence : and thus 

Sought, with the sunshine of thy maiden spring. 

To melt the ice that lay upon her heart, 

Till all the mother flowed again I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUEBE. 

And she?— 
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BRA6EL0NE. 

Spoke only once again ! She died — and biest (bee I 

DUCHESS DB LA VALU^RE [rushiug OUt.) 

No more 1 — I can no more ! — my heart is breaking I 

3RA6E10NE. 

The angel balh not left her I — if the plumes 
Have lost the whiteness of their younger glory. 
The wings have still the instinct of the skies, 
And yet shall bear her up ! 

xoms [without) 

We need you not, Sir; 
Ourself will seek the Duchess. 

BRA6EL0NE. 

The King's voice ! 
How my flesh creeps I — my foe, and her destroyer ! 
The rulhless, heartless — 
{His hand seeka, rapidly and mechanically ^ for his sword- 
hilt) 

Why, why ! — where's my sword? 

Lord 1 I do forget myself to dotage : 
The soldier, now, is a poor helpless monk, 
That hath not even curses! Satan, hence I 

Get thee behind me, Tempter ! — There, Tm calm. 

SCENE IV. 

Louis — Bragelone. 

LOUIS. 

1 can no more hold parley with impatience, 

But long to learn how Lauzun's courtship prospers. 
She is not here. At prayers, perhaps. The Duchess 
Hath grown devout. A friar ! — Save you, father I 

BRAGELONE. 

I thank thee, son. 

LOUIS. 

He knows me not. Well, Monk, 
Are you her Grace's almoner? 

BRAGELONE. 

Sire, no ! 
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L0DI8. 

So short, yet know us? 

BRAGELOI^. 

Sire, I do. You are 
Theman-7- 

LOUIS. 

How, priest 1 — ^the mun \ 

BRAGELONE. 

The word offends you ? 
TheKing^ who raised a maiden to a Duchess. 
That maiden's father was a gallant subject : 
Kingly reward I — you made his daughter Duchess. 
That maiden's mother was a stainless matron : 
Her heart you broke, though mother to a Duchess 1 
That maiden was affianced from her youth 
To one who served you well — nay, saved your life : 
A«iife you robbed of all that gave life value ; 
And yet — you made his fair betrothed a Duchess! 
You are that King. The world proclaims you * Great ;' 
A million warriors bled to buy your laurels; 
A million peasants starved to build Versailles ; 
YoQr people famish ; but your court is splendid I 
'^riests from their pulpits bless your glorious reign ; 
I^oets have sung Uiee greater than Augustus ; 
A'ld painters placed you on immortal canvass, 
^'^nan'd as the Jove whose thunders awe the world : 
^^t to the humble minister of God, 
You are the King who has betrayed his trust — 
^^ggared a nation but to bloat a court, 
^en in men's lives the pastime to ambition, 
Looked but on virtue as the toy for vice ; 
And, for the first time, from a subject's lips. 
Now learns the name he leaves to Time and God ! 

LOUIS. 

Add to the bead-rool of that King's offences 

That, when a foul-mouthed Honk assumed the rebel. 

The Monster-King forgave him. Hast thou done? 

BRAGELOIVE. 

Your changing hues belie your royal mien ; 
111 the high monarch veils the trembling man ! 

LOUIS. 

Well, you are privileged \ It ne'er was said 
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The Fourteenlh Louis, in his proadest hour, 
Bow'd not his sceptre to the Church's crozier. 

BRAGELONE. 

Alas ! the Church / ' Tis true, this garb of serge 

Dares speech that daunts the ermiqe, and walks free • 

Where stout hearts tremble in the triple mail. 

But wherefore ? — Lies the yirtue in the robe. 

Which the moth eats? or in these senseless beads? 

Or in the name of Priest? The Pharisees 

Had priests that gave their Saviour to the cross ! 

No ! we have high immunity and sanction. 

That Truth may teach humanity to Power, 

Glide through the dungeon, pierce the armed through, 

Awaken Luxury on her Sybarite couch. 

And, startling souls that slumber on a throne. 

Bow king before that priest of priests — the Conscience ! 

LOUIS (aside.) 

An awful man ! — ^unlike the reverend crew 
Who praise my royal virtues in the pulpit, 
And — ask for ^bishoprics when church is over ! 

BRAGELONE. 

This makes us sacred. The profane are they 

Honouring the herald while they scorn the mission. 

The king who serves the church; yet clings to mammon. 

Who fears the pastor, but forgets the flock. 

Who bows before the monitor, and yet 

Will ne'er forego the sin, may sink, when age 

Palsies the lust and deadens the temptation, 

To the priest-ridden, not repentant, dotard, — 

For pious hopes hail supertilious terrors. 

And seek some sleek Iscariot of the church, 

To sell salvation for the thirty pieces ! 

LOUIS (aside.) i 

lie speaks as one inspired ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Awake I— awake! 
(irnat though thou art, awake thee from the dream 
Thitt narth was ma de forc ings — mankind for slaughter—* 
WtHiiaiT for'liisl— the PeopleTor the Palace I 
Dark warnings have gone forth; along the air 
Lingorii the crash of tlie first Charles's throne 1 
fk" ung, the fair, the haughtv kins ! 
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Tke kneeliDg courtiers, and the flattering priests ; 
Lo I where the palace rose, behold the scaflbld — 
The crowd— 4he axe— theheadsnoan — and the Victim ! 
Lord of the silver lilies, canst thou tell 
If the same fate await not thy descendant I 
If some meek son of thine imperial line 
May make no brother to yon headless spectre ! 
And when the sage who saddens o'er the end 
Tracks back the causes, tremble, lest he find 

The seeds, thy wars, thy pomp, and thy profusion 

Sowed in a heartless court and breadless people, 

Grew to the tree from which men shaped the scaffold, — 

And the long glare of thy funereal glories 

Light unborn monarchs to a ghastly grave t 

Beware, proud King I the Present cries aloud, 

A prophet to the Future 1 Wake 1 — ^beware ! [Eapit. 

LOUIS. 

GoDe! Most ill-omened voice and fearful shape! 

Scarce seemed it of the earth ; a thing that breathed 

But to fulfil some dark and dire behest ; 

To appal us, and to vanish. — ^The quick blood 

Halts in my veins. Oh I never till this hour 

Heard I the voice that awed the soul of Louis, 

Or met one brow that did not quail before 

% kingly gaze ! And this unmitred monk I 

I'di glad that none were by. — It was a dream, 

So let its memory like a dream depart. 

I am no tyrant — nay, I love my people. 

Hy wars were made but for the fame of France! 

% pomp I why, tush ! — what king can play the hermit ? 

My conscience smites me not ; and but Ugt eve 

I did confess, and was absolved! — ^A bigot ; 

Aod hall, methinks, a heretic ! I wish 

Ilie Jesuits had the probing of his doctrines. 

Well, well, 'tis o'er!— What ho, there! 

Enter Gentleman of the Chamber. 

LOUIS. 

Wine ! Apprise 
Once more the Duchess of our presence.— Stay ! 
Yon monk, what doth he here? 

GENTLEHAN. 

I know not, Sire, 
Nor saw him till this day. 
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loms. 
Strange!— Winfe! 

[Bait OenikmiiH. 

SCENE V. 
Duchess de La Valliire — Louis. 

LOUIS. 

Well, Madam, 
We've tarried JoQg your coining, and meanwhile 
Have found your proxy in a madman monk, 
Whom, for the future, we would pray you spare us. 

(^Re-enter Gentleman with wine, J 
So, so I the draught restores us. Fait LaYallitoe, 
Make not yon holy man your confessor ; 
You'll find small comfort in his lectures. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Sire, 
His meaning is more kindly than his manner. 
I pray you, pardon him. 

LOUIS. 

Ay, ay I No more; 
Let's think of him no more. Tou had, this morn, 
A courtlier visitant, methinks — ^De Lauzun? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

Yes, Sire. 

LOUIS. 

A smooth and gallant gentleman. 
You're silent. Silence is assent ; — 'tis well ! 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLIERE ^ti»t(ftf.) 

Down, my full heart 1 the Dake declares yout wish i 
Is that — that I should bind this broken heart 
And — no I I cannot speak — 

[With great and sudden energy,) 

You msh me wed. Sire? 

LOUIS. 

'T were best that you should wed ; and yet. Be Lduzun 
Is scarce the happiest choice. — ^But as thou wilt. 

DUCHESS Db LA VALLliiRE. 

'Twere best that I should wed t — ^thou saidst it, Louis ; 
g9vi» 'tncemore! 
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LOUIS. 

In honestT, I think so. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLi^RE. 

y choice is made, then — I obey the fiat, 
sd will become a bride ! 

LOUIS. 

The Duke has sped! 
(rust he loves thyself, and not (by dower. 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLlilRE. 

he Duke 1 what, hast thou read so ill this soul 
hat thou couldst deem thus meanly of that book 

"Whose every page was bared to thee? A bitter 

H-ot has been mine — and this mims up the measure. 

Go, Louis I go !— All glorious as thou art — 

Earth's AgameJnnoh — the great king of men — 

Thou wert not worthy of this woman's heart ! 

LOUIS. 

Ber passion moves me !— Then your choice has fallen 
Upon a nobler bridegroom ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^E. 

Sire, it hath ! 

LOUIS. 

May I demand that choice ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE [oside.) 

Too soon thou'lt learn it. 
Noi yet ! Ah me ! 

LOUIS. 

Nay, sigh not, my sweet Duchess, 
^peak not so sadly. What, though love hath past 
^tiendship remains ; and still iny fondest hope 

Is to beh4ld thde happy. Gome ! — thy hand ; 

Let us be friends ! We are so I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Friends! — No more ! 
So it hath come to this I I am contented ! 
Tes— we are friends I 

LOUIS. 

And when your choice is made. 
You will permit your friend to hail your bridals? 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLltlRE. 

Ay^ when my choice is made ! 
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Enter the Duchess de La Valliere. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^E. 

Your blessing, father. 

BRAGELOIHE. 

Lei courts and courtiers bless the favoured Duchess : 
Courts bless the proud ; God's ministers, the humble. 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI^RE. 

He taunts me, this poor friar I Well, my father, 
I have obeyed your summons. Do you seek 
Masses for souls departed ? — or the debt 
The wealthy owe the poor ? — say on 1 

BRAGELONE [aside.) 

Her heart 
Is not yet hardened ! Daughter, such a mission 
Were sweeter than the task which urged me hither : 
You had a lover once — ^a plain, bold soldier ; 
He loved you well 1 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

Ah, Heaven ! 

BRAGELONE. 

And you forsook him. 
Your choice was natural — some might call it noble 1 
And this blunt soldier pardoned the desertion. 
But sunk at what his folly termed dishonour, 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

0, Father, spare me !— if dishonour were. 
It rested but with me. 

3RAGEL0NE. 

So deemed the world. 
But not that loolish soldier ! — he had learned 
To blend his thoughts, bis f^me, Ikimself, with thee ; 
Thou wert a purer, a diviner self ; 
He loved ihee as a warrior worships glory ; 
He loved thee as a Boinan honoured yirfqe ; 
He loved thee as thy sex adpre ambition ; 
And when Pollution breathed upon his idol. 
It blasted glory, virtue, and ambition, 
Fiird up each crevice in the wprld of tboqglU, 
And poisoned earth with Uiy coptagioiis shame ! 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLlftRE. 

Spare me ! in mercy, spare me ! 
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BRAGEIONE. 

This poor fool, 
This shadow, living only on thy light. 
When thou wert darkened, could but choose to die. 
He left the wars ;— -no fame, since thine was dim : 
He left his land ; — what home without Louise? 
It booke — that stubborn, stern, unbending heart — 
It broke 1 and, breaking, its last sigh — forgave thee ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

And I live on I 

BRAGELOI^. 

One e^e, methinks, he told me, 
Thy hand around his hauberk wound a scarf ; 
And thy voice bade him * Wear it for the sake 
Of one who honoured worth I * Were those the words ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

They wore. Alas! alas! 

BRAGELOIifE, 

He wore it. Lady, 
Till memory ceased. It was to him the token 
Of a sweet dream ; and, from his quiet grave. 
He sends it now to thee. — Its hues are faded. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

^'•▼eil me ! — ^let me bathe it with my tears I 
Memorial of my guilt — 

BRAGELONE [in a Boft and tender accent.) 
And his forgiveness I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIEIRE. 

That tone 1 — ha 1 while thou speakest, in thy voice, 
Aod in thy presence, there is something kindred 
To him we jointly mourn : thou art — 

BRAGELONE. 

His brother ; 
Of whom, perchance, in ancient years he told thee ; 
Who, early wearied of this garish world, 
Fled to the convent-shade, and found repose. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLibiE (approaching.) 

Ay, is it so ?— thou'rt Bragelone's brother ? 

Why, then, thou art what he would be, if living-^ 

A friend to one most friendless ! 
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BRAGELONE. 

Friendless I — Ay, 
Thou hast learnt, betimes, the truth, that man's wild passion 
Hakes tfbt its sport of virtue, peace, affection ; 
And breaks the plaything when the game is done I 
Friendless ! — I pity thee ! 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI^RE. 

Oh! holy Father. 
Stay with me I — succour me ! — reprove, but guide me : 
Teach me to wean my thoughts from earth to heaven. 
And be what God ordained his chosen priests — 
Foes to our sin, but friends to our despair. 

BRAGELONE. 

Daughter, a heavenly and a welcome duty. 

But one most rigid and austere : there is 

No composition with our debts of sin. 

God claims thy soul ; and, lo ! his creature there ! 

Thy choice must be between them — God or man, 

Virtue or guilt ; a Louis or— » 

DUCHESS DE I^A YALLliiRE. 

A Louis I 
Not mine the poor atonement of the choice ; 
I am, myself, the Abandoned One ! 

BRAGELONE. 

I know it; 
Therefore my mission and my ministry. 
When he who loved thee died, he bade me wait 
The season when the sicklied blight of change 
Creeps o'er the bloom of Passion, when the way 
Is half prepared by Sorrow to Repentance, 
And seek you then, — he trusted not in vain : 
Perchance an idle hope, but it consoled him. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

No, no ! — not idle ! — in my happiest hours. 
When the world smiled, a void was in this heart 
The world could never fill : thy brother knew me ! 

BRAGELONE. 

I do believe thee, daughter. Hear me yet ; 

My mission is not ended. When thy mother 

J.ay on the bed of death, (she went before 

The sterner heart the same blow broke more slowly,) 
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As thus she lay, aroand th)9 swimming walls 

Her dim eyes wandered, searching, through the shadows, 

As if the spirit, half-redeemed from clay, 

Could forcQ its will to shape, and, from the darkness, 

Body a daughter's image — (nay, he still !) 

Thou wert not there; — alas ! thy shame had murdered 

Even the blessed sadness of that duty ! 

But o'er that pillow watched a sleepless eye, 

And by that couch moved one untiring step. 

And o'er that suffering rose a ceaseless prayer; 

And still thy mother's voice, whene'er it called 

Upon a daughter — ^found a son ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^BE. 

God ! 
Have mercy on me 1 

BRA6EL0NE. 

Coldly, through the lattice, 
Gieamed the slow dawn, and, from their latest sleep, 
Woke the sad eyes it was not thine to close ! 
Ai3d, as they fell upon the haggard brow, 
A.^d the thin hairs — grown grey, but not by Time — 
^^f that lone watcher— -while upon her heart 
^^vshed all the memories of the mighty wrecks 
*^fay guilt had made of what were once the shrines 
-^*or Honour, Peace, and God ! — that aged woman 
C^he was a hero's wife) upraised her voice 
*^o curse her child I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Go on I — ^be kind, and kill me ! 

BRA6EL0NE. 

*3rhen he, whom thoughts of what he tcoB to thee 

^ad made her son, arrested on her lips 

"The awful doom, and, from the earlier past. 

Invoked a tenderer spell*- a holler image ; 

IPainted thy gentle, soft, obedient childhood — 

Thy guileless youth, lone state, and strong temptation ; 

Thy very sin the overflow of thoughts 

From wells whose source was innocence : and thus 

Sought, with the sunshine of thy maiden spring, 

To melt the ice that lay upon her heart, 

Till all the mother flowed again ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIEBE. 

And she?— 
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BRAGELONE. 

Spoke only once again! She died — and bieat Ibee 1 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLliRE [rUShing OUt.) 

No morel — I can no morel — my heart is breaking ! 

9RA6EL0NE. 

The angel hath not left her I — if the plumes 
Have lost the whiteness of their younger glory, 
The wings have still the instinct of the skies, 
And yet shall bear her up ! 

I.OUIS [idithout) 

We need you not, Sir; 
Ourself will seek the Duchess. 

BRAGELONE. 

The King's voice ! 
How my flesh creeps 1— my foe, and her destroyer ! 
The ruthless, heartless — 
{His hand seeJes^ rapidly and mechanically ^ for his swoi 
hilt.) 

Why, why ! — where's my sword? 

Lord I I do forget myself to dotage : 
The soldier, now, is a poor helpless monk. 
That hath not even curses! Satan, hence I 

Get thee behind me, Tenipter ! — There, I'm calm. 

SCENE IV. 

Louis — Bragelone, 

LOUIS. 

1 can no more hold parley with impatience, 

But long to learn how Lauzun's courtship prospers. 
She is not here. At prayers, perhaps. The Duchess 
Hath grown devout. A friar ! — Save you, father I 

BRAGELONE. 

I thank thee, son. 

LOUIS. 

He knows me not. Well, Monk, 
Are you her Grace's almoner? 

BRAGELONE. 

Sire, no ! 
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LOUIS. 

Sosbort, yet know ub? 

BRAGELOHE. 

Sire, I do. You are 
The man — 

LOUIS. 

How, priest 1 — the man ! 

BRAGELONE. 

The word offends you ? 
The King, who raised a maiden to a Duchess. 
That maiden's father was a gallant suhject : 
Kingly reward I — you made his daughter Duchess. 
That maiden's mother was a stainless matron : 
Her heart you broke, though mother to a Duchess I 
That maiden was affianced from her youth 
To one who served you well — nay, saved your life : 
His life you robbed of ail that gave life value ; 
And yet — you made his fair betrothed a Duchess I 
You are that King. The world proclaims you * Great ;' 
A million warriors bled to buy your laurels; 
A million peasants starved to build Versailles ; 
Your people famish ; but your court is splendid ! 
Priests from their pulpits bless your glorious reign ; 
Poets have sung tliee greater than Augustus ; 
And painters placed you on immortal canvass, 
Limn'd as the Jove whose thunders awe the world : 
But to the humble minister of God, 
You are the King who has betrayed his trust — 
Beggared a nation but to bloat a court, 
Seen in men's lives the pastime to ambition, 
looked but on virtue as the toy for vice ; 
And, for the first time, from a subject's lips, 
Now learns the name he leaves to Time and God I 

LOUIS. 

Add to the bead-rool of that King's offences 

'fhat, when a foul-mouthed Monk assumed the rebel, 

^be Monster-King forgave him. Hast thou done? 

BRAGELONE. 

Your changing hues belie your royal mien ; 
III the high monarch veils the trembling man I 

LOUIS. 

Well, you are privileged ! It ne'er was said 
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TheFourteenlh Louis, in his proadest hour, 
Bow'd not his sceptre to the Church's crozier, 

BRAGELONE. 

Alas ! the Church / ' Tis true, this garb of serge 

Dares speech that daunts the ermiqe, and walks free • 

Where stout hearts tremble in the triple mail. 

But wherefore ? — Lies the yirtue in the robe. 

Which the moth eats? or in these senseless beads? 

Or in the name of Priest? The Pharisees 

Had priests that gave their Saviour to the cross! 

No ! we have high immunity and sanction, 

That Truth may teach humanity to Power, 

Glide through the dungeon, pierce the armed through, 

Awaken Luxury on her Sybarite couch. 

And, startling souls that slumber on a throne. 

Bow king before that priest of priests — ^the Conscience ! 

LOUIS {aside.) 

An awful man I — unlike the reverend crew 
Who praise my royal virtues in the pulpit, 
And — ask for , bishoprics when church is over! 

BRAGELONE. 

This makes us sacred. The profane are they 

Honouring the herald while they scorn the mission. 

The king who serves the church; yet clings to mammon. 

Who fears the pastor, but forgets the flock. 

Who bows before the monitor, and yet 

Will ne'er forego the sin, may sink, when age 

Palsies the lust and deadens the temptation, 

To the priest-ridden, not repentant, dotard, — 

For pious hopes hail supertilious terrors. 

And seek some sleek Iscariot of the church, 

To sell salvation for the thirty pieces ! 

LOUIS (aside,) : 
He speaks as one inspired ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Awake I— a wake 1 
Great though thou art, awake thee from the dream 
That earth w as madeforkings — mankind for slaughter—* 
Woma^ fofTiisC^Bie Peoplelor the Palace I 
Dark warnings have gone forth; along the air 
Lingers the crash of the first Charles's throne I 
Behold the young, the fair, the haughty king ! 
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Tke kneeling courtiers, and the flattering priests ; 
Lo I where the palace rose, hehold the scafl'old — 
The crowd-4he axe — ^the headsman — and the Victim ! 
Lord of the silver lilies, canst thou tell 
If the same fate await not thy descendant I 
If some meek son of thine imperial line 
May make no brother to yon headless spectre ! 
And when the sage who saddens o'er the end 
Tracks back the causes, tremble, lest he find 
The seeds, thy wars, thy pomp, and thy profusion 
Sowed in a heiartless court and breadless people, 

Grew to the tree from which men shaped the scaffold, — 

And the long glare of thy funereal glories 

Lig}it unborn monarchs to a ghastly grave t 

Beware, proud King I the Present cries aloud, 

A prophet to the Future I Wake I — beware ! [EofiL 

LOUIS. 

Gone! Host ill-omened voice and fearful shape! 

Scarce seemed it of the earth ; a thing that breathed 

But to fulfil some dark and dire behest ; 

To appal us, and to vanish. — ^The quick blood 

Halts in my veins. Oh I never till this hour 

Heard I the voice that awed the soul of Louis, 

Or met one brow that did not quail before 

My kingly gaze I And this unmitred monk I 

I'm glad that none were by. — It was a dream, 

So let its memory like a dream depart. 

I am no tyrant — nay, I love my people. 

My wars were made but for the fame of France! 

My pomp! why, tush! — what king can play the hermit? 

My Conscience smites me not; and but la^t eve 

I did confess, and was absolved !— A bigot ; 

^ halt, methinks, a heretic ! I wish 

^ lesuits had the probing of his doctrines. 

Well, well, 'Us o'er!— What ho, there! 

Enter Gentleman of the Chamber, 

LOUIS. 

Wine ! Apprise 
Once more the Duchess of our presence.— Stay ! 
Yon monk, what doth he here ? 

GElfTLEHAN. 

I know not, Sire, 
^<Hr law him till this day. 
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lOUIS. 

Strange!— Wine! 

[Eofit Oentienim 

SCENE V. 
Duchess de La Valliire — Louis. 

LOUIS. 

Well, Madi 
We've tarried Jong your coming, and meanwhile 
Have found your proxy in a madman monk, 
Whom, for the future, we would pray you spare us. 

f Re-enter Gentleman with wine, J 
So, so 1 the draught restores us. Faitr LaVallitoe, 
Make not yon holy man your confessor ; 
You'll find small comfort in his lectures. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^E. 

Sire, 
His meaning is more kindly than his manner. 
I pray you, pardon him. 

LOtJIS. 

Ay, ay! No more; 
Let's think of him no more. Tou had, this morn, 
A courtlier yisitant, methinks — ^De Lauzun? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

Yes, Sire. 

LOUIS. 

A smooth and gallant gentleman. 
You're silent. Silence is assent ; — 'tis well ! 

DUCHESS DE LA YALU&RE (oside.) 

Down, my full heart 1 the Duke declares yout wish «• 
Is that — that I should hind this hroken heart 
And — no 1 I cannot speak — 

[With great and sudden energy,) 

You msh me wed. Sire? 

LOUIS. 

'Twere best that you should wed; and yet, De Ldnzun 
Is scarce the happiest choice. — ^But as thou wilt. 

DUCHESS I^ LA VALLltRE. 

'Twere best that I should wed I — thou saidst it, Louis ; 
Say it once more! 
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LOUIS. 

In honesty, I think so. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIMe. 

My choice is made, then — I obey the fiat, 
And will become a bride ! 

LOUIS. 

The Duke has sped! 
I ifosthe loves thyself, and not (hy dower. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

The Duke 1 what, hast thou read so ill this soul 
Tliat thou couldst deem thus meanly of that book 
^^^ose every page was bared to thee? A bitter 
H-ot has been mine — and this sums op the measure. 
Gc, Louis ! go !— All glorious as thou art — 
Earth's Agameinnoh — the great king of men — 
Xhou wert not worthy of this woman's heart ! 

LOUIS. 

Her passion moves me !— Then your choice has fallen 
^pon a nobler bridegroom ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLr^RE. 

Sire, it hath ! 

LOuis. 
May I demand that choice ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIJIRE [oside,) 

Too soon thou'lt learn it. 
Notyel! Ah me ! 

LOUIS. 

Nay, sigh not, my sweet Duchess. 
Speak not so sadly. What, though love hath past 
Friendship remains ; and still iny fondest hope 
Is lo behild the'e happy. Come ! — thy hand ; 
I^l US be friends ! We are so 1 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

Friends! — No more ! 
^ it hath come to this I I am contented ! 
Yes^we are friends 1 

LOUIS. 

And when your choice is made, 
^wi will permit your friend to hail your bridals? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

^7» when my choice is made ! 
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LOUIS. 

This poor De Laozua 
Hath then no chance? I'm glad of it, and thus 
Seal our new bond of friendship on your hand. 
Adieu ! — ^and Heaven protect you ? [J 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLi&RE {gozing after him.) 

Heaven hath heard tb 
And in this last most cruel, but most gracious. 
Proof of thy coldness, breaks the lingering chain 
That bound my soul to earth. 

(Enter Bragelone,) 

holy father ! 
Brother to him whose grave my guilt prepared, 
Witness my firm resolve, support my struggles. 
And guide me back to Virtue through Repentance ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Pause, ere thou dost decide. 

DUCHESS DE LA VAtLI^RE. 

I've paused too long^ 
And now, impatient of this weary load, 
Sigh for repose. 

BRAGELONE. 

Oh, Heaven, receive her back 1 
Through the wide earth, the sorrowing dove hath flown,^ 
And found no haven ; weary though her wing 
And sullied with the dust of lengthened travail. 
Now let her flee away and be at rest I 
The peace that man has broken — thou restore 
Whose holiest name is Father ! 

duchess DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Hear us. Heaven I ^ 



end of ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

The Gardens at Versailles. 
Enter Madame de Montespan^ Grammont and Courtiers 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

So she has fled from court — the saintly Duchess; 
A codycdI's grate must shield this timorous virtue. 
Methinks they're not so many to assail it ! 
Well, trust me, one short moon of fast and penance 
Will bring us back the recreant novice 

GRAMMONT. 

And 
End the eventful comedy by marriage. 
Lauzun against the world* were even odds; 
^ul Laazun with the world — what saint can stand it? 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN [oside.) 

I*^Uzun ! — the traitor I What 1 to give my rival 

* '^e triumph to reject the lawful love 

^f him whose lawless passion first betrayed me ! 

GRAMMOMT. 

■Talk of the devil ! Humph— you know the proverb. 

Enter Lauzun. 

LAUZUN. 

^O'cd day, my friends. Your pardon, Madam ; I 

!* l^oughl 'twas the sun that blinded me. — {Mide,) Athene ! 

^^ayyou, a word. 

: MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

(Ahudy and turning away disdainfully,) 
We're not at leisure, Duke. 

LAUZUN. 

^al [Aside.) Nay, Athene, spare your friend these graces, 
j^orget your slate one moment ; have you asked 
"*^he King the office that you undertook . 
To make my own? My creditors are urgent. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN {aloud.) 

^Oi my Lord Duke, I have not asked the King! 
' grieve to hear your fortunes are so broken. 

6 
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And that your honoured and august device, 
To mend them by your marriage, failed. 

^RAMMOIIT. 

She hits him 
Hard on the hip. Ha, ha 1 — the poor De Lauzun ! 

LAUZUN. 

Sir I— Nay, Vm calm ! 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Pray, may we dare to ask 
How long you've loved the Duchess? 

LAUZtN. 

Ever since 
You were her friend and confidante. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

You're bitter^ 
Perchance you deem your love a thing to boast of. 

LAUZUN. . 

To boast of !-^Yes I 'Tis something ev'n to love 
The only woman Louis ever honoured t 

MADAME DE HONTESPAN [laying ht hundon Lauzuu*$ armJi 
Insolent ! You shall rue this 1 H I speak 
Your name to Louis, coupled with a favour, 
The suit shall be your banishment ! [EM* 

FIRST COURTIER. 

Let's follow. 
Ha t ha ! — Dear Duke, your game, I fear, is lost ! 
You've played the knave, and thrown away the king. 

COURTIERS. 

Ha ! ha I — Adieu ! [Bjtennt 

LAUZUN. 

Ha ! ha I — the devil take you ! 

SCENE H. 

Enter to Lauzun the Marquis de Moniespan*^ 

MARQUIS DE MONTESPAN. 

My wife's not here 1 that's well I We're not to speak ; 
But, when we meet, I bow — she smiles politely. 
A hundred thousand crowns for being civil 
To one another I Well now, that's a thing 
That happens but to Marquisea. It diews 
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My -value in the state I The King esteems 
My comfort of such consequence to France, 
He pays me down a hundred thousand crowns 
Rather than let my wife disturb my temper ! 
lAuzunl Aha! he seems as something crossed him. 
1 will console him. Duke, I'm raVish'd I 

lAuzun. 

Damn y6u ! 

MONTESPAN. 

Damn me ! WkMl damn a Marquis I Heayen would think 

Twice of it, Sir, before it damn'd ft man 

Of my rank ! Damn a Marquis ! there's religion I [E^t. 

LAtMfN. 

So, she would ruin me 1 Fore-anned^fore-warned ! 

I have the King's ear yet, and know some secrets 

That could destroy her 1 Since La Vallidre' s flight, 

Louis grows sad and thoughtful, and looks cold 

On her vain rival, who too coarsely shews 

'Rie world the stuff court ladies' hearts are made of. 

^ will undo herself— ^and I will help her. 

Weave on thy web, false Montespan, weave on ; 

The biggdr spider shall devouer the smaller. 

The war's declared — 'tis clear that one must fall :«^ 

'U be polite-4he Ladp to the wall ! [ArtV. 

SCENE m. 

^^^et—the old Chateau of La Valliire—the Convent 
<if the Carmelites at a distance — the same scene as 
thai with which the play opens. 

^^er the Duchess de La Valli^re and Bragelone from 

the Chateau. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLliBE. 

Ouce more, ere yet I take farewell of earth, 
' s^ mine old, familiar, maiden home ! 
Att howancbaDgedl— ^thesamethehour, the scene, 
The Yery season of the year I the stillness 
Of ibe smooth wave-^he stillness of the trees, 
^tierethe winds sleep like dreams 1 — and, oh ! the calm 
^' the blue heavens around yon holy spires, 
(olntiog, like gospel truths, through calm and storm, 
To man's great home ! 
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BRAGELONE [oside,) 

Oh I how the years recede! 
Upon this spot I spoke to her of love, 
Aod dreamt of hliss for earth ! [The vesper-hell toli 

DVGHESS DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Hork I the deep sound, 
That seems a voice from some invisible spirit, 
Claiming the world for God. — When last I heard it 
Hallow this air, here stood my mother, living; 
And I — was then a mother's pride ! — and yonder 
Game thy brave brother in his glittering mail ; 
And — ah I these thoughts are bitter I — were he living 
How would he scorn them ! 

BRAGELONE [who hos been greatly agitmted). 

No I — ah, no ! — thou wrong'st hli 

DUCHESS Dfi LA VALLliRE. 

Yet, were he living, could I hut receive 
From his own lips my pardon, and his blessing, 
My soul would deem one dark memorial rased 
Out of the page most blistered with its tears ! 

BRAGELONE. 

Then have thy wish ! and in these wrecks of man 
Worn to decay, and rent by many a storm, 
Survey the worm the world called Bragelone. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

Avaunt! — avaunti — I dream! — the dead returned 
To earth to mock me ! — No ! this hand is warm 1 
I have one murther less upon my soul, 
I thank thee. Heaven I — [swoons.) 

BRAGELONE {supporting her,) 

The blow strikes home ; and yet 
What is my life to her ! Louise ! — She moves not ; 
She does not brealhe ; how still she sleeps I-*I saw her 
Sleep in her mother's arms, and then, in sleep 
She smiled. There's no smile now I — poor child I One kiss I 
It is a brother's kiss — it has no guilt ; 
Kind Heaven, it has no guilt. — I have survived 
All earthlier thoughts : her crime, my vows, effaced them 
A brother s kiss 1 — Away I I'm human still ; . . 

I thought I had been stronger ; Grod forgive tne ! 
Awake, Louise I — awake ! She breathes once more ; 
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The spell is broke ; (he marble warms to life I 
And I freeze back to stone ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

I heard a voice 
That cried ' Louise !' — Speak, speak! — my sense is dim, 
And struggles darkly with a blessed ray 
That shot from heaven. — My shame hath not destroy'd thee ! 

BRAGELONE. 

No !— 'life might yet serve thee I — and I lived on 
Dead to all else. I took the vows, and then, 
£re yet I laid me down, and bade the Past 
'Fade like a ghost before the dawn of heaven. 
One sacred task was left. — If love was dust, 
Liove, like ourselves, hath an immortal soul. 
That doth survive whate'er it takes from clay ; 
And that — the holier part of love — became 
A thing to watch thy steps — a guardian spirit 
To hover round, disguised, unknown, undream'd* of, 
To soothe the sorrow, to redeem the sin, 
And lead thy soul to peace I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 

O bright revenge ! I 

Love strong as death, and nobler far than woman's ! 

BRAGELONE. 

^^p«ace— ah, let me deem so ! — the mute cloister, 

^be spoken ritual, and the solemn veil, 

Afe nought themselves ;-^the Huguenot adjures 

l^he monkish cell, but breathes, perchance, the prayer 

'^^^i speeds as quickHo the Eternal Throne ! 

*^ Our own souls must be the solitude ; 

Jo Our own thoughts the sanctity ! — 'Tis then 

^l^o feeling that our vows have built the wall 

'^^ioD can storm not, nor temptation sap, 

^'ves calm its charter, roots out wild* regret, 

^^^ makes the heart the world-disdainrng cloister. 

*^hu — this is peace ! but pause, if in thy breast 

^Oger the wish of earth. Alas I all oaths 

A^e vain, if nature shudders to record them — 

^he subtle spirit 'scapes the sealed vessel 1 

'^he false devotion is the true despair I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLli&RE. 

fear not 1—1 feel His not the walls of stone. 
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Told beads, nor murmured hymns, that bind the heart. 
Or exorcise the world ; the spell's the thought 
That where most weak we've banished the temptation, 
And reconciled, what earth would still divide. 
The human memories and the immortal conscii^ce. 

BRAGBLONIB. 

Boubt fades before thine accents. On the 6^y 
That gives thee to the veil we'll meet once more. 
Let mine be man's last blessing in this world. 
Oh ! tell me, then, thou'rt happier than thou ha^t been ^ 
And when we part, I'll seek some hermit cell 
Beside the walls that compass thee, and [grayer. 
Morning and night, shall join our souls in heaven. 

DUCHESS DE LA VALU&RE. 

Yes, generous spirit I think not that my future 
Shall be repining as the past. Thou livest. 
And conscience smiles again. The shattered bark 
Glides to its haven. Joy ! the land is near. 

[E^fii Duchess d^ La Valliere into the Che 

BRAGELONE. 

So, it is past ! — the secret is disclosed ! 

The hand she did reject on earth has led her 

To holier ties. I have not lived in vain ! 

Yet who had dreamed, when through the ranks of war 

Went the loud shout of '' France and Bragelone I" 

That the monk's cowl would close on all my laurels? 

A never-heard philosopher is Life I-r- 

Our happiest hours are sleep's \ — and sleep proclaims. 

Did we but listen to its warning voice, 

That REST is earth's elixir. Why, then, pine 

That, ere our years grow feverish with their toil. 

Too weary-worn to find the rest they sigh for. 

We learn betimes the moral qf repp$^ ? 

I will lie down, and sleep away this world. 

The pause of care, the slumber of tired passion, 

Why, why defer till night is well nigh spent? 

When the brief sun thft i^ilt the landscape sets. 

When o'er the music on the leaves of life 

Chill silence falls, and every fluttering hope 

That voiced the world with song has gone to roost, 

Then let thy soul, from the poor labourer, leara ' 

' Sleep's sweetest taken soone^ !' 



.Afl' 
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(^^s he fnove8 awap, his epe/aiU ffpon a gbwe dropped by the> 

Duchess de La Valliere — he takes it up.) 
Aod this hath touched her hand I — ^it were a comfort 
To board a single relic ! 

{Kisses the glove^ and then suddenly draping t/.} 
No !— 'tis sinful ! [Ewii. 

SCENE IV. 

irVie exterior of the Gothic Convent of the Carmelites — 
The windows iUnmined — Mu$ic heard from within — 
A crowdwithaut — Enter Courtiers^ Ladies^ Priests^ etc. 
and pass through the door of the Chapel^ in the centre 
of the building. 

JS^nter Lauzun from a door in the side wing of the Convent , 

— To Aim, Grammont. 

LAUZUN. 

^Vhere hast thou left the king ? 

grammoht. 

Not one league hence^ 

^^ the dock strikes, La Yalli^re takes the veil. 

6RAMM0MT. 

^■^atHeayeQ ! so soon 1 — and Louis sent mcon, 
^ learn how thou hadst prospered with the Duchess. 
^^ is so sanguine — ^this imperious King, 
^^0 never heard a ** No" from living lips ! 
Vow did she take his letter ? 

LAUZUN. 

In sad silence ; 
^Hen mused a little while, and some few tears 
^U>le down her cheeks, as, with a trembling hand, 
^l^e gave me back the scroll. 

GRABfUOHfT. 

You mean her answer. 

LAUZUIV. 

Ho ; ttie King's letter. '* Tell him that I thank him ;" 

(Such were her words ;) "but that my choice is made ; 

Kmi ey'n this last assurance of his love 

I dare not keep : 'tis only when I pray, 

Tliat I may think of him. This is my answer." 
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GRAMMONT. 

No more? — no written word ? , 

LAUZUN. 

None, Grammont. Then 
She rose and left me ; and I heard the belt 
Galling the world to see a woman scorn it. 

GRAMMONT. 

The King will never brook it. He will grasp her 
Back from this yawning tomb of living souls. 
The news came on him with such sudden shock ; 
The long noviciate thus abridged ; and she — 
Ever so waxen to his wayward will I— 
She cannot yet be marble. 

LAUZUN. 

Wronged affection. 
Makes many a Niobe from tears. Haste, Grammont, 
Back to the King, and bid him fly to save, 
Or nerve his heart to lose, her. I will follow,— 
My second charge fulfilled. 

GRAMMONT. 

And what is that ? 

LAUZUN. 

Revenge and justice I — Go ! [E»it Grammmt- 

LAUZUN [looking down the stage,) 

I hear her laugh — 
I catch the glitter of her festive robe ! 
Athene comes to triumph — and to tremble ! 

SCENE V. 

Madame de Montespan, Courtiers^ and Lauzun. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN [osideJ^ 

Now for the crowning cup of sparkling fortune ! 
A rarer pearl than Egypt's queen dissolved 
I have immersed in that delicious draught, 
A woman's triumph o'er a fairer rival ! 

{^As she turns to enter the convent, she perceives Lauzun.) 

What ! you here, Duke ? 

LAUZUN. 

Ay, Madam ; I've not yet 
To thank you for— my banishment ! 
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MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

The Ides 
Of Hanch are come — not over ! 

LAUZUN. 

Are they not 7 
For some they may be ! You are here to witness — 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

My triumph I 

LAUZUN. 

And to take a friend^a condolence. 
I bear this letter from the King I 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

The King I 
{BeadB the letter.) 
" We do not' blame you ; blame belongs to love, 
And love had nought with you." — ^Whal I what 1 1 tremble ! 
* ' The Duke de Lauzun, of these lines the bearer, 
Confirms their purport : from our royal court 
^Ve do excuse your presence/' Banished, Duke ? 
Is that the word ?— What, banished I 

LAUZUM. 

Hush I — you mar 
The holy silence of the place. 'Tis true ; 
You read aright. Our gracious King permits you 
To quit Versailles. Versailles is not the world. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Perdition 1 — banished ! 

LAUZUN. 

You can take the veil. 
Meanwhile, enjoy your triumph ! 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

Triumph 1— Ah ! 
^he triumphs o'er me to the last. My soul 
Pinds hell on earth — and hers makes earth a heaven ! 

LAUZUN. 

Hist ! — will you walk within ? 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

0, hateful world ! 
What !•— hath it come to this ? 

LAUZUN. 

4 

You spoil y(^r triumph ! 



1 
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hadakb m ■ontbbpav. 
LauziiD, I thank tl^ Iw^hank thee — thank-^-'^nd curse thee^ 

[ftrrai 

LAUZUN {looking after her With a subdued laugh.) 

Ha, ha ! — the broieen heart can know no pang 

Like that which racks the had heart when As stmg 

Poisons itself. Now, then , away ie Louis. 

The bell still tolls : there's time. This soft La Yalli^ 1 

The only thing that ever baffled Laazun, 

And felt not his Terenge ! — reYevige, poot^oul 1 

Revenge upon a dove !— ^she shall be saved 

From the pale mummtes of yon Mwaphiaii Tault, 

Or the great Louis will be less than man, — 

Or that fond sinner will be more ttian woman, [Exim 



SCENE VL 

The interior of the Chapel of the Carmelite CimvcK^-r-Os 
the foreground, Courtiers, Ladies, etc. — At the back o^ 
the stage, the altar, only partially seen through the sur ' 
rounding thrpng-^The Officials pass toandfro,sicinginm 
the censers — The stage darkened — Lights suspendem 
along the aisle, and tapers by the altar, 

(As the Scene opens, solemn music, to which is chaunie" 

the following — } 

HYMN. 

Come from the worid, weary soul. 
For run the race and near the goal! 
Flee ttom tke net, O lonely ilove. 
Thy nest is built the clouds above ! 
Turn, wild and worn with panting fear, 
And slake thy thirst, thou wounded deer, 

hi Jordan's holy springs ! 
Arise ! fearful soul, arise ! 
For broke the chain and calm the skies ! 
As moths fly upward to the star, . 
The light aUnres thee from afar. 
Though earth is lost, and space is wide, 
The smile of God shall be thy guide, 

And Faith and Hope thy wings! 
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CAs the Hymn endsj BrageloHe enters^ and stands apart 

in the background, 

FIRST COURTIER. 

Three minutes ii]tore» and earth has lost La Y alli^re ! 

SEGOHD COURTIER. 

So young 1 — so fair ! 

THIRD COURTIER. 

'Twas whispered, that the King 
Would save her yet ! 

FIRST COURTIER. 

Whai snatch her from the altar ? 
He durst not, man ! 

Enter Louis^ Grammcmt^ and Lauzun. 

LOUIS. 

Hold I we forbid the rites ! 
C^s ike King advance$ hastily up the aisle^ Bragelone places 

himself hefore him.) 
^ck, monk ! revere the presence of the King I 

RRAGELONE. 

^^^ thou the palace of the King of kings ! 

LQUIS. 

-■^olard! we claim our subject. 

BRAGELONE. 

She hath past 
Th© limit of your realm. Ye priests of God, 
Complete your solemn task ! — The church's curso 
Ra.Dgs on the air. Descendant of Saint Louis, 
^ove — and the avalanche falls I 

{^The Duchess de La Valliere^ still drest in the bridal and 
gorgeous attire assumed hefore the taking of the veil, de- 
scends frorn the altar.) 

DUCHESS D£ LA VALLlilRE. 

No, holy friend I 
^ need it not ; my soul is my protector, 
^ay, thou maysl trust me. 

BRAGELONE [after a pause ,) 

Thou art right, — I trust thee ? 
LOUIS (Leading the Duchess to the front of the stage.) 

Thou hast notta'enihe veil?— Ev'n Time had mercy, 
rhou art saved !— thou art saved !-*to love— 4o life f 
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DUCHESS DB LA TALLliRE. 



Ab, Sire 



LOUIS. 

Call me not Sire ! — forgel that dreary time 
When thou wert Duchess, and myself the King. 
Flyback, fly back, to those delicious hours 
When /waS'but thy lover and thy Louis 1 
And thou my dream — my bird — my fairy flower — 
My violet, shrinking in the modest shade 
Until transplanted to this breast — to haunt 
The common air with odours ! Oh, Louise 1 
Hear me ! — the fickle lust of change allured me, 
The pride thy virtues wounded armed against thee^ 
Until I dreamed I loved thyself no longer ; 
But now this dread resolve, this awe of parting. 
Re-binds me to thee — bares my soul before me — 
Dispels the lying mists that veiled thine image. 
And tells me that I never loved but thee ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLIJ^RE. 

I am not then despised It- thou lov'st me still ! 
And when I pray for thee, my heart may feel 
That it hath nothing to forgive I 

LOUIS. 

Louise I 
Thou dost renounce this gloomy purpose ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI&RE. 

Never? 
It is not gloomy I — think'st thou it is gloom 
To feel that, as my soul becomes more pure. 
Heaven will more kindly listen to the prayers 
That rise for thee? — is that thought gloom my Louis? 

LOUIS. 

Oh ! slay me not with tenderness 1 Return ! 
And if thy conscience startle at my love. 
Be still my friend — my angel ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI£rE. 

I am weak. 

But in the knowledge of my weakness, strong ! 
I could not breathe the air that's sweet with thee. 
Nor cease to love ! — in flight my only safety ; 
And were that flight not made by solemn vows 
Eternal, it were bootless ; for the wings 
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Of my wild soul know but two bournes to speed to — 
Louisand Heaven ! And, oh ! in Heaven at last 
My 80ul, unsinning, may unite with Louis I 

LOUIS. 

■ 

I do implore thee! — 

DUCHESS DE LA YALLI^RE. 

No ; thou canst not tempt me t 
My heart already is (he nun. 

LOUIS. 

Thpu know'st not 
^ have dismissed thy rival from the court. 
Return ! — though mine no more, at least thy Louis 
^hall know no second love I 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLlilRE. 

What I wilt thou, Louis, 
denounce for me eternally my rival, 
nd live alone fot* 

LOUIS. 

Thee I Louise, I swear it ! 
DUCHESS DE LA vALLiiiRE [raising hen arms to Heaven.f 

aiher ! at length, I dare to hope for pardon, 
or now remorse may prove itself sincere I 
»ear witness, Heaven ! I never loved this man 
o well as now I and never seemed his love 
^uih on so sure a rock ! Upon thine altar 
lay the offering. I revoke the past ; 
^or Louis, Heaven was left — and now I leave 
^•ouis, when tenfold more beloved, for Heaven ! 
^hl pray with me ! Be this our latest token — 
^his memory of sweet moments — sweet, though sinless! 
^bl pray with me ! that I may hive till death 
^he thought — * we prayed together for forgiveness 1* 

LOUIS. 

^1i ! wherefore never knew I till this hour 
I*he treasure I shall lose ! I dare not call thee 
^ck from the Heaven where thou art half already ! 
Thy soul demands celestial destinies, 
And stoops no more to earth. Be thine the peace, 

And mine the penance ! Yet these awful walls, 

The rigid laws of this severest order. 

Yon spectral shapes, this human sepulchre, — 

And thou, the soft, the delicate, the highborn, 
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The adored delight of Europe's imgfatieilkim;««<^ 
Thou caost not bear it ! 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUteE. 

I have borne much worse — 
Thy change and thy de^erti&nl — Let it pass ! 
There is no terror in the things without ; 
Our souls alone the palace or the prison ; 
And the one thought, that I have fled from sin 
Will fill the cell with images more glorious, 
And haunt its silence with a mightier music, 
Than ever thronged illumined halls, or broke 
From harps by mortal strung I 

Loms. , 
I will not hear thee ! 
I cannot brave these thoughts. Thy angel voice 
But tells me what a sun of heavenly beauty 
Glides from the earth, and leaves my soul to darkness. 
This is my wo^k 1 — 'twas I for i^hom that soul 
Forsook its native element; for me. 
Sorrow consumed thy youth, and conscience knawed 
That patient, tender, unreproachful heart. 
And now this crowns the whole I the priest— 4bi9 altar— ^ 
The sacrifice — ^the victim ! Touch me not ! 
Speak not ! I am unmanned enough alresrdy. 
i:—I — I choke 1 These tears— let them speak for me. 
Now ! now thy hand — ^O, God 1 farewell, for ever ! [Mri/^ 

DUCHESS DE LA VALLI^RE. 

For ever I till the angel's trump shall wake 
Affection from the grave. Ah ! blessed thoughts 
For ever ! that's no word for earlli ; but angels 
Shall cry * for ever' when we meet again : 
Be firm, my heart, be firm ! 

[A/ter a pause, turning to Bragehne, with a slight smile. ] 

'Tis past I we've conquered ! 
(The Duchess de La Valliere re-ascends to the altar-'-4k6 crowd 

close around J 

Music. 

OHORU S. Hark ! to the nuptial train are opened wide 
The Eternal Gates. Hosannato the bride! 

GRAMMONT. 

She has ta'en the veil— the last dread rite is done. 



T,.] 



THE DUCH£SS DE tA VALLOkREa 



ASBtBS^ (from the Mar.) 
Sister Louise ! before the eternal grate 
Becomes thy barrier from the living iMitH 
It IS allowed the once more iobtkiM 
The face of men^ and bid farewell to fdendship* 

nACELOBiE [aside,) 

Why do I shudder? why shrinks back my being 
From our last gae, like Nature from the Grave? 
Onemomeniy and one look, and o'er her image 
Thick darkness falls, till Death, that morning star, 
Heraldi fmmortal day. I hear her steps 
Treading the mournful silence ; o'er my soul 
Pauses the freezing time. Lord, support me ! 
One effort more — one effort I — Wake, my soul 1 
'Xis thy last trial ; wilt thou play the craven ? 

C^Fhe crowd give VMy, the Duchess de La Valliere^ in the habit 
of the Carmelite nuns, passes dmon the steps of the altar, 
led by the Jbbess — As she pauses to address those whom she 
recognises in the crowd, the chorus chaunts) — 

Sister, look and sp«ak thy last, 
From the world thou'rt dying fast; 
While farewell to life thou'rt giving. 
Dead already to the living. 

I>IJCHESS DE LkyALLitSiE (coming to the front of the stage, sees 

Lauzun.J 

I^Qzan I thou serv'st a King, whatever his faults, 
^0 merits all thy homage : honour — ^love him. 

Bis glory needs no friendship ; but in sickness, 

Or sorrow, kings need love. Be faithful, Lauzun ! 

And, for from thy loud world, one lowly voice 

Shall not forget thee. 

BRAGELONE (osidej 

All the strife is hushed ! 
Ky heart's wild sea lies mute, and o*er the waves 
The Saviour walks. 

WiHESS DB LA VAlLi^RE (approaching Bragelone, dnd kneeling 

to him.J 

And now, oh! friend and father, 
Bless the poor Nun I 

BRAGELONE. 

As Duchess of La Valli^re 



96 THE DUCHESS DE LA VALU^RE. [act t. 

* 

Thou wert not happy; as the Carmelite Sister, 
Say — art thou happy ? 

DUCHESS DE LA VALUteE. 

YesI 
BRAGEIONE (laying his hand on her head. J 

Father, bless her I 

CHQRUS. Hark ! in heaven is mirth I 

Jubilate ! 
Grief leaves guilt on earth ! 

Jubilate ! 
Joy for sin forgiven ! 

Jubilate ! 
Come, O Bride of Heaven I 

Jubilate ! 

Curtainfaila alawfy. 



\ 



END. 
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PREFACE. 



I mnERt these volumes to tlie reader with considerable 

diffidence, and with the full consciousness that they need aa 

apology. A series of papers which I published some time since 

an the New Monthly Magazine, under the title of " Conversations 

wilhan AmlMtious Student," attracted much favourable attention; 

9iid I have been often earnestly requested to collect arid republish 

ttem. I postponed, however, doing so, from time to time, in the 

impression that their grave and serious character was not lik^y 

, to command an attentive audience with the many, at all commen- 

snrate with the exaggerated and enthusiastic estimate already con- 

"oerred ef thehr value by the few. At length deciding to publish 

<)Otiain Essays and Tales, I found that their general train of 

thoa^t was so much in harmony with the Conversations referred 

W»> that I resolved to incorporate the latter (corrected, somewhat 

barged, and under the altered denomination of ** The New 

Hisdo") — leaving them at the end of the collection^-to be read 

<^ avoided, as the inclination of the reader may prompt him ; — a 

sort of supplementary walk in the enclosure, at which he may 

^ flhort, or through which he may pursue his wanderings, in 

fioportion as the prdiminary excursion may have allured or fa- 

I li^Kd him. 

Of the general nature both of these Conversations and the va- 
no« papers which precede them (some of which have also 
appeared before), I should observe that they belong rather to the 
poetieal than the logical philosophy — that, for the most part, they 
address the sentiment rather than the intellect — choosing for their 
OBaterials the metaphysics of the heart and. the passions, which 
^ more often employed in the Fiction than the Essay. If the 
litle were not a little equivocal and somewhat presumptuous, I 
Aould venture to entitle them " Minor Prose Poems :" they utter 
in prose, what are the ordinary didactics of poetry. I allow that 
Ihoy must therefore be taken cum grano — that they assert rather 
^han prove, and that they address themselves more to those prc- 

1 



fMired to ^igteb with the views they embrice, thto to thoieWhoiiiil 
would be necessary to convert. This is yet more the case, pei^ 
hape, with4ie Essays than the Tales, in which latter the ttioni is 
often more homely — more addbressed to the experience of the 
reason, and iess constructed trotii the subtteties and refinements of 
the feelings. The Tales, in short, partake as mudi of the nature 
of the essay as the Essays themselves — availing themselves of a 
i^htmlitic shape> Qie more eamesUy and the less tediously to incul- 
cate truths. 

jy tbotigh some of the contents of these volumes have ^ipeaied 
before, I yet trust that the component parts have been so selected 
and arranged as to form a tolerably symmetrical whnin oarh 
tending to maintain an unity of purpose, and to illustrate one ge- 
neral vein of ethical sentiment and belief .-^-Nay, from my desirB 
to effect this the more completely, I fear that I may occasional] 
have incurred the charge of repetition and tautology— althouf^, 
porhaps, the fault was unavoidable, and it was necessary to repeal 
the deduction of one Essay in the problems contended for in another. 

Perhaps I may hereafter (when I have completed an historieal 
work, in which I am now, and at different intervals, have, fin 
years, been engaged]-«-add to these volumes, by some papers ol 
a more solid and demonstrative character^ divided into two addi- 
tional series^— the one upon certain topics of the Ancient Learning, 
the other upon Politics and Commerce. It was with this in- 
tention that I adopted the present title, which, if my pian In 
comi^eted, will be more elaborately borne out than it is by these 
volumes, regarded as a single publication. 

I repeat that it is with the most unaffected diffidence, that aflei 
mature deliberation and long delay, I decide upon committinf 
these papers to the judgment of the Public. I am fully aware tha 
they are trifles in themselves, and that miscellanies of this natun 
are liable to be considered even more trifling than they are — stil 
they convey some thoughts, and some feelings which I wished no 
to have experienced without result ; and the experience by whid 
an individual believes he has profited is rarely communicatee 
without some benefit, however humble, to the world. 



ON THE 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AUTHORS 



AKD 



THE IMPRESSION CONVEYED OF THEM fiY 

THEIR WORKS. 



ttB ig one of tbose subtle and delicate subjects which Lite- 
Yiry philosophers have not taken the trouble to discuss; it is 
pnewhuch is linked with two popular errors. The first error 
ism the assertion that Authors are different from the idea of 
them which their writings tend to convey; and the second 
error is in the expectation that nevertheless Authors ought 
to be exactly what their readers choose to imagine them. The 
^rtd does thus, in regard to Authors, as it does in other mat- 
Ifn — expresses its opinions in order to contrast its expecta- 
|ioii8. But if an Author disappoint the herd of spectators, 
it does not follow that it is his fault. The mass of men are 
fHappointed with the Elgin Marbles. Why P Because they 
fre'like lite — because they are natural. Their disappointment 
^ being brought into contact with a man of genius Ts of the 
>uiie sort. He is too natural for them, — they expected to see 
his style in his clothes. Mankind love to be cheated: thus 
the men of genius who have not disappointed the world in 
their externals, and in what I shall term the management 
tf^lff have always played a part, — they have kept alive 
the vulgar wonder by tricks suited to the vulgar understand- 
uig,— they have measured their conduct by device and arti- 
fice, — ^and have walked the paths of life in the garments of 
the stage. Thus did Pythagoras and Diogenes, — thus did 
Napoleon and Louis XIV. (the last of whom was a man of 
Senius if only from the delicate beauty of his compliments), 
"^thus did Bolingbroke, and Chatham (who never spoke 



1 ON THE DIFFERENCE 

except ia his best wig, as being the more imposing) — and 
above all Englishmen, thns did Lord Byron. These last 
three are men eminently interesting to the vulgar, not so 
much from their genius as their charlatanism. It requires^ 
a moi*e muscular mind than ordinary to recover the shodd 
of finding a great man simple. There are soBie mao line^^ 
in the Corsair, the peculiar merit of which I never redrflec^^ 
that any of the million critics of that poem discovered: — 

*' He bounds — he flies, until his footsteps reach 
The spot where ends the clifT, begins the beach, 
There checks his speed; but pauses, less to breathe 
The breezy freshmess of the deep beneanh. 
Than there his wonted statelier step renew. 
Nor rushy disttirbed 5y haste, to vulgar view ; 
For well had Conrad learned to curb the crowd 
By arts that veil and oft preserye the proud : 
His was the lofty port, the distant mien 
That seems to shun the sight, and awes if seen ; 
The solemn aspect and the high-botn eye. 
That checks low mirth, hut lacks not courtesy. 

In these lines— rshrewd and worldly to the very marrow 

are depicted the tricks which Chiefs have ever been taught 
to play, but which Literary Men (Chiefs of a different order^ 
have not learned to perform. Hence their simplicity, — Whence 
the vulgar disappointment. No man was disappointed with 
the late Lord Londonderry, but many were with Walter 
Scott; none with Charles X. — ^many with Paul Courier; none 
with the late Archbishop of * ''^ * * — many with Wordsworth. 
Massillon preserved in the court the impression he had made 
in the pulpit: he dressed alike his melodious style and his 
handsome person to the best advantage. Massillon was a 
good man, but he was a quack; it was his vocation, — for he 
was also a good courtier. 

This, then, is the difference between the great men of let- 
ters and the great men of courts: the former generally disap- 
point the vulgar — the latter do not ; because the one are bred 
up in the arts that hide defects and dazzle the herd, and the 
other know nothing but knowledge, and are skilled in no arts 
save those of composition. It follows, then, that the feeling 
of disappointment is usually a sign of a weak mind in him 
who experiences it, — a foolish, apprentice-sort of disposition, 
that judges of everything great by the criterion of a puppet- 
show, and expects as much out of the common way in a ce- 
lebrated Author as in the Lord Mayor^s coach. I hear, 
therefore, the common cry, that a great man does not answer 
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eiLpectalioB, xvith a certain distrustful scorn of the persons 

who utter it. What right have they to judge of the matter 

at all? Send them to see Gog and Magog; they will not be 

dkappoioted with that sight. Is it not, in fact, a great pre- 

mmption in the petty herd of idlers to express an opinion of 

the man, when they can scarcely do so of his works, which 

are but a part of himP Men who knew not, nor could have 

known, a line in the Principia, thought themselves perfectly 

al Uberty to say that Sir Isaac Newton was quite a different 

man from what might have been expected. There is scarcely 

a good critic of books bom in an age, and yet every fool 

thinks himself justified in criticising persons. ** There are 

some people," said Necker, in one of his fragments, *^ who 

talk of our Pascal — our Corneille. I am thunderstruck at 

ibeir familiarity r 

In real truth, I believe that there is much less difference be- 
tween the author and his works than is currently supposed ; it 
iBQsaally in the physical appearance of the writer,— -his man- 
o^n — his mien— rhis exterior, — that he falls short of the ideal 
^ reasonable man forms of him — rarely in his mind. A man 
ill I suspect, but of a second-rate order whose genius is not 
UQQieasurably above his works, — who does not feel within him 
an inexhaustible affluence of thoughts — feelings — inventions 
vhicL he will never have leisure to embody in print. He will 
&» and leave only a thousandth part of his wealth to Posterity, 
which is his Heir. I beheve this to be true even of persons, like 
Ia Fontaine, who succeed only in a particular line ; men seem- 
ly of one idea shining through an atmosphere of simplicity 
"^e Monomaniacs of Genius. But it is doubly true of the 
ii^of great Authors who are mostly various, accomplished, 
^ all-attempting : such men never can perfect their own 
Bnmberless conceptions. 

It is, then, in the physical or conventional, not the mental 
yudities, that an Author usually falls short of our ideal : this is 
n point worthy to be fixed in the recollection. Any of my 
riaders who have studied the biography of men of letters 
vill allow my assertion is borne out by facts; and, at this mo- 
ment, I am quite sure that numbers, even of both sexes, 
liave lost a portion of interest for the gcuitis of Byron, on read- 
ing in Lady Blessinglon's Journal that he wore a nankin jacket 
and green spectacles. Of such a nature are such disap- 
pointments. No! in the mind of a man there is always a re- 
semblance to his works. His heroes may not be like himself, 
but they are like certain qualities, wh'wn Ix long to him. The 
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PREFACE. 



1 ninnit these volumes to tlie reader with considerable 
iiliidence, and with the full consciousness that they need an 
apology. A series of papers which I published some time since 
in the New Monthly Magazine; under the title of " Conversations 
^th an Ambitious Student/' attracted much fayourable attention; 
^ I have been often earnestly requested to collect aiftl republish 
IImmii. I postponed, however, doing so, from time to time, in the 
npression that their grave and serious character was not likely 
toeommand an attentive audience with the many, at all commen- 
sanCe with the exaggerated and enthusiastic estimate already con- 
ned of theis value by the few. At length deciding to publish 
^'ortaia Essays and Tales, I found that their general train of 
^ght was so much in harmony with the Conversations referred 
^ that I resolved to incorporate the latter (corrected, somewhat 
^BhfJSed, and under the altered denomination of " The New 
Hi»do")— leaving them at the end of the collection— to be read 
^ im)ided, as the inclination of the reader may prompt him ; — a 
^ of supplementary walk in the enclosure, at which he may 
^ short, or through which he may pursue his wanderings, in 
Pt^oportion as the pr^iminary excursion may have allured or fa- 
'■Saed him. 

Of the general nature both of these Conversations and the va- 
'^ papers which precede them (some of which have also 
appeared before), I should observe that they belong rather to the 
P<^tical than the lo^cal philosophy — that, for the most part, they 
^Ufess the sentiment rather than the intellect— choosing for their 
ii^rials the metaphysics of the heart and. the passions, which 
^ more often employed in the Fiction than the Essay. If the 
title were not a little equivocal and somewhat presumptuous, I 
should venture to entitle them ** Minor Prose Poems :** they utter 

• 

>«> prose, what are the ordinary didactics of poetry. I allow that 
Ikey must therefore be taken cum grano — that they assert rather 
Ihan prove, and that they address themselves more to those pre- 

I 



jMied lo ligred with the ifiewB (bey embrioe, thtolb^oieWii 
would be neoeisary to conyert. This is yet more the cue, 
haps, withihe Essays than the Tales, in which latter the mc 
oflen more homely — more addressed to the experience < 
reason, and less constructed tronl the suhfl<bties and refineme 
the feelings. The Tales, in short, partake as much of the n 
ef 4he essay as the Essays themselves — ayailing themselve 
^dbHUnlitic shape> Uie more eamesdy and the less tediously to i 
cate truths. 

ileltlfotigh some of the contents of these volumes have app 
before, I yet trust that the component parts have been so sel 
and arranged as to form a tolerably synmietrical whole- 
tmiding to maintain an unity of purpose, and to illustrate on 
neral vein of ethical sentiment and belief .-*-Nay, from my c 
to effect this the more completely, I fear that I may oocasio 
have incurred ike charge of repetition and tautology-Hilthi 
perhaps, the fault wasiinayoidable, and it was necessary to f 
the deduction <rfone Essay in the problems contended for in anc 

Perhaps I may hereafter (when I have completed an hisb 
work, in which I am now, and at different intervals, hav 
years, been engaged]-»-add to these volumes, by some papc 
a more solid and demonstrative character^ divided into two 
tional series^— the one upon certain topics of the Ancient Lear 
the other upon Politics and Commerce. It was with thi 
tention that I adopted the present title, which, if my pin 
completed, will be more elab<Nrately borne out than it is by 
volumes, regarded as a single publication. 

I repeat that it is with the most unaffected diffidence, that 
mature deliberation and long delay, I decide upon comm 
these papers to the judgment of the Public . I am fully awan 
they are trifles in themselves, and that miscellanies of this n 
are liable to be considered even more trifling than they are- 
they convey some thoughts, and some feelings which I wishe 
to have experienced without result; and the experience by v 
an individual believes he has profited is rarely communi 
without some benefit, however humble, to the world. 



ON THE 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AUTHORS 



AND 



THE IMPRESSION CONVEYED OF THEM fiY 

THEIR WORKS. 



^Fbos is one of tliose subtle and delicate subjects which Lite- 
i^i*y philosophers have not taken the trouble to discuss ; it is 
poe whi^h is linked with two popular errors. The first error 
^ in the assertion that Authors are different from the idea of 
mem which their writings tend to convey; and the second 
^■^i^r is in the expectation that nevertheless Authors ought 
to be exactly what their readers choose to imagine them. The 
^orid does thus, in regard to Authors, as it does in other mat- 
^^rs — expresses its opinions in order to contrast its expecta- 
I^Ons. But if an Author disappoint the herd of spectators, 
^^^ does not follow that it is his fault. The mass of men are 
^iaappointed with the Elgin Marbles. Why P Because they 
^IH)' like life — because they are natural. Their disappointment 
^ being brought into contact with a man of genius is of the 
*iuae sort. He is too natural for them, — they expected to see 
MIS style in his clothes. Mankind love to be cheated: thus 
Qie men of genius who have not disappointed the world in 
dieir externals, and in what I shall term the majwgement 
rf^elf^ have always played a part, — they have kept alive 
die vulgar wonder by tricks suited to the vulgar understand- 
ioSf — they have measured their conduct by device and arti- 
fice, — and have walked the paths of life in the garments of 
the stage. Thus did Pythagoras and Diogenes, — thus did 
Napoleon and Louis XIV. (the last of whom was a man of 
genius if only from the delicate beauty of his compliments), 
— thus did BoUngbroke, and Chatham (who never spoke 
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except in his best wig, as being the more imposing) — ai 
above all Englishmen, thus did Lord Byron. These b 
three are men eminently interesting to the vnlgar, not 
much from their genius as their charlatanism. It requir 
a moi*e muscular mind than ordinary to recover the she 
of fiadtng a great ma& simple. There are soae wise iiq 
in the Corsair, the peculiar merit of which I never recotk 
that any of the million critics of that poem discovered: — 

*' He bounds — he flies, until his footsteps reach 
The spot where ends the clifT, begins the beach, 
There checks his speed; but pauses, less to breathe 
The breezy flreshmess of the deep beneath. 
Than there his wonted statelier step renew. 
Nor rtish, distttrbed 6y haste, to tmlgar view ; 
For well had Conrad learned to curb the crowd 
By arts that veil and oft preserve the proud : 
His was the lofty port, the distant mien 
That seems to shun the sight, and awes if seen ; 
The solemn aspect and the high-botn eye. 
That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy. 

In these lines— rshrewd and worldly to the very marrow 
are depicted the tricks which Chiefs have ever been tau( 
to play, but which Literary Men (Chiefs of a different ord< 
have not learned to perform. Hence their simplicity, — ^hea 
the vulgar disappointment. No man was disappointed "w 
the late Lord Londonderry, but many were with Wal 
Scott; none with Charles X. — many with Paul Courier; no 
with the late Archbishop of * * * * — many with Wordswor 
Massillon preserved in the court the impression he had ma 
in the pulpit: he dressed alike his melodious style and i 
handsome person to the best advantage. Massillon was 
good man, but he was a quack; it was his vocation, — for 
was also a good courtier. 

This, then, is the difference between the great men of I 
ters and the great men of courts: the former generally disa 
poioA the vulgar — the latter do not ; because the one are bi 
up in the arts that hide defects and dazzle the herd, and I 
other know nothing but knowledge, and aro skilled in no a 
save those of composition. It follows, then, that the feeli 
of disappointment is usually a sign of a weak mind in fa 
who experiences it, — a foolish, apprentice-sort of dispositii 
that judges of everything great by the criterion of a pupp 
show, and expects as much out of the common way in a i 
lebrated Author as in the Lord Mayor^s coach. I he 
therefore, the common cry, that a great man does not ansv 
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ex.^pedatioB, with a certain distrustful scorn of the persons 
who ulter it. What right have they to judge of the matter 
at Sill? Send them to see Gog and Magog; they will not be 
disappointed with that sight. Is it not, in fact, a great pre- 
sumption in the petty herd of idlers to express an opinion of 
the man, when they can scarcely do so of his works, which 
are but a part of him? Men whio knew not, nor could have 
known, a Une in the Principia, thought themselves perfectly 
at liberty to say that Sir Isaac Newton was quite a different 
Hian from what might have been expected. There is scarcely 
A Sood critic of books bom in an age, and yet every fool 
thinks himself justified in criticising persons.. ^' There are 
sotne people,^' said Necker, in one of his fragments, ^^ who 
^k of our Pascal — our Corneille. I am thunderstruck at 
^bw fjGmiiliarityr' 

In real truth, I believe that there is much less difference be- 

f^veen the author and his works than is currently supposed; it 

AS usually in the physical appearance of the writer,— his man- 

**ew — his mien-rhis exterior, — that he falls short of the ideal 

^ reasonable man forms of him — rarely in his mind. A man 

5^9 I suspect, but of a second-rate order whose genius is not 

'KKimeasurably above his works, — who does not feel within him 

^<I inexhaustible affluence of thoughts — feelings — inventions 

^^liich he will never have leisure to embody in print. He will 

^ie, and leave only a thousandth part of his wealth to Posterity, 

^fbich is his Heir. I beheve this to be true even of persons, like 

^^-«a Fontaine, who succeed only in a particular line ; men seem- 

^^igly of one idea shining through an atmosphere of simplicity 

""^-^the Monomaniacs of Genius. But it is doubly true of the 

^loasfi of great Authors who are mostly various, accomplished, 

^nd all-attempting : such men never can perfect their own 

^Uunberless conceptions. 

It is, then, in the physical or conventional, not the mental 
qualities, that an Author usually falls short of our ideal : this is 
a point worthy to be fixed in the recollection.. Any of my 
readers who have studied the biography of men of letters 
will allow my assertion is borne out by facts; and, at this mo- 
Bent, I am quite sure that numbers, even of both sexes, 
have lost a portion of interest for the genius of Byron, on read- 
ing in Lady Blessinglon's Journal that he wore a nankin jacket 
and green spectacles. Of such a naUire are such disap- 
pointments. No ! in the mind of a man there is always a re- 
semUance to his works. His heroes ina^y not be like himself, 
but they are like certain qualilics, wbicli Ix lon^ U) liini. The 
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sentiments he utters are his at the moment; — if you find them 
predominate in all his works, they predominate in his mind: if 
ihey are advanced in one, but contradicted in another, they 
still resemble their Author, and betray the want oJP depth or of 
resolution in his mind. His works alone make .not up a man^ 
character, but they are the index to that living book. 

Every one knows how well Voltaire refuted the assertion of 
J. Baptiste Rousseau that goodness and talent must exist to- 
gether. The learned Strabo, holding the same error as Bap- 
tiste Rousseau, says (lib. i) that there cannot be ^< a good poet 
who IS not first a good man.'^ This is a paradox, and yet it is 
notyVrr from the truth : a good poet may not be a good man, 
but he must have certain good dispositions. Above all, that 
disposition which sympathises with noble sentiments — with lofty 
actions — >7(^ith the Beauty of the Mind as of the Earth. This 
may not suffice to make him a good man — its influence may 
be counteracted a hundred ways in life, but it is not coun- 
teracted in his compositions. There the better portion of 
his Intellect awakes — there he gives vent to enthusiasm, and 
enthusiasm to generous and warm emotions. Sterne may have 
been harsh to his wife, but his heart was tender at the mo- 
ment he wrote of Maria. Harshness of conduct is not a con- 
tradiction of extreme susceptibility to sentiment in writing. The 
latter may be perfectly sincere, as the former may be perfectly 
indefensible ; in fact, the one may be a consequence, not a 
contradiction, of the other. The craving after the Ideal, which 
belongs to Sentiment, makes its possessor discontented with 
the mortals around him, and the very overfineness of nerve 
that quickens his feelings sharpens also his irritability. For 
my own part, so far from being surprised to hear that Sterne 
was a peevish and angi*y man, I should have presumed it at 
once from the overwrought fibre of his graver' compositions. 
This contrast between softness in emotion, and callousness in 
conduct, is not peculiar to poets. Nero was womanishly a^ 
fecied by the harp ; and we are told by Plutarch, that Alexan- 
der Pherasus, who was one of the sternest of tyrants, shed a 
torrent of tears upon the acting of a play. So that he who had 
furnished the most matter for tragedies was most affected by the 
pathos of tragedy! 

But who shall say that the feelings which produced snch 
emotions even in such men were not laudable and good? 
Who that has stood in the dark caverns of the Human Heart, 
shall dare to scoff at the contrast of act and sentiment, instead 
pf lamenting it ? Such scoffers are the Shallows of Wit — : 
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^^ir very cl^ernegg proves their superfidality. There are 
vaHoufl dark feelinsps within us which do not destroy , but 
vHjLchf ^en roused, overwhelm for the time the fillings 
which are good-^-to which last, occupied in literature, or in 
F^rsly menial emotions, we are sensible alone, and unalloyed. 
^ our evil feelings, there is one in especial whiohis the usual 
^'^racteristic of morbid literary men, though, hitherto, it has 
^Scaped notice as such, and which is tbe^ cause of many of the 
^orst faults to he found both in the Author and the Tyrant : 
Uiifl feeling is Suspicum : and I think I. am justified in calling 
'^ the characteristic of morbid literary men. Their quick 
Susceptibilities make them over-sensible of injury, — they ezag- 
Karate the enmities they have awakened — the slanders they 
'Uive incurred. They are ever fearful of a trap : nor this in 
Uteratnre alone. Knowing that they are not adepts in the 
"^orld'a common business, they are perpetually afraid of being 
^nkem in; and, feeling their various peculiarities, they are often 
Equally afraid of being ridiculed. Thus Suspicion, in all ways 
9akd all shapes, besets them ; this n^akes them now afraid to be 
Senerous, and now to be kind ; and acting upon a soil that easily 
x^eceives, but rarely loses an impression — that melancholy vice 
soon obdurates and encrusts the whole conduct of the acting 
xnaD. But in literary composition it sleeps. The thinking 
xnan then hath no enemy at his desk,-^no hungry trader at 
bis elbow — ^no grinning spy on his uncouth gestures. His soul 
ia young again — he is what he embodies, — and the feelings, 
ciied{»d. in the ^^^i worlds obtain their vent in the imaginary. 
It WM die Good Natural J to borrow a phrase from the French, 
that spoke in the erring Rousseau, when- he dwelt on the love- 
liness of Virtue. Itwas the Good Natural that stirred in the 
mind of Alexander Pheraeus when he wept at the mimic sorrows 
snljjected to his gaze. When the time for action and for the real 
world arrived to either, it roused otiier passions, and Suspicion 
made the Author no less a wretch than it made the Tyvant 

Thus the tenderest sentiments may be accompanied with 
cruel actions, and yet the solution of the enigma be easy to the 
inquirer ; and thus, though the life of an Anthor does not 
correspond with his works, his nature may. 

But this view is the most partial of all, — and.! have,, there^ 
fore, considered it the first. How few instances there are, after 
all, of even that seeming discrepitude, which I have just 
touched upon, between the Author's. conduct and his books; in^ 
most they rfaime together — and all the notes from the mighty 
inatniment nre in copcord 1 Lpok at the life of Schiller, boxr 
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compleCely bis works aflsiimbile with his resdeas, qnestioiMig, 
and daring genios : the animation of Fiasco— the soleninity of 
Wallenstein — are alike emUematic of his diarader. His sen- 
timents are the echo to his Kfe. Walter Scott and GoUbett 
—what a contrast! Goidd Cobbett's life have been that of 
Scott— or Scotfii diaracter that of Cobbett? Yon may read 
the character of the Authors in their several Worksi as. if the 
worksweremeanttobeantolHOgraphies. Warbnrtolil— -what 
an iliustratioa of the proud and bitter Buriu^, in his proud and 
bitter Books I Sir Philip Sidney* is the Arcadia put into ao* 
tion ; — the wise and benevolent Fenelon ; — the sententions and 
fiery CSomeille ; — tlie dreaming and scarce intelligiUe Shelley; 
— the pompous vigour of Jolmson, with his prejudice ttid Iub 
sense — his jealousies and his charity — ^his habitual magiulo- 
quence in nothings — and his gloomy independence of nund» 
yet low-bom veneration for rank; — Johnson is no less ^siUe 
in the Rambler, the Rasselas, the Lives of the Poets, the Taia- 
tion no Tyranny, than in his large chair at Mrs. Thrale*s — 
his lonely chamber in the dark court out of FleetHStreet— or 
his leonine unbendings with the canicular soul of BosweH. 
"How in the playfulness and the depth — the eccentricity and the 
solid sense — ^the ubiquitous sympathy with the larger mass of 
men — the absence of almost all sympathy with their smaller 
knots and doser ties, — how in those features, which characte- 
rise the pages of Bentham, you behold the wise, nngular, bene- 
volent, and passionless old man ! I might go on enumerating 
these instances for ever : — Dante, Petrarch, Voltaire, rush on 
my memory as I write, — but to name them is enough to remind 
the reader that if he woiild learn their characters, he has only 
to read their works. I have been*much pleased in tracing the 
life of Paul Louis Courier, the most brilliant political writer 
France ever possessed — to see how singularly it is in keeping 
with the charact^ of his writings. Talking the other day at 
Paris with some of his friends, they expressed themselves asto- 
nished at my accurate notions of his character — *^ You must have 
known him," they said. " No — but I know his works.'* When 
he was in the army in Italy, he did not distinguish himseli 
by bravery in his profession of Soldier, but by bravery in 
his pursuits as an Antiquarian I perfectly careless of danger, 
he pursued his own independent line of occupation — sym- 
pathizing with none of the objects of others — untouched 
by the vulgar ambition — wandering alone over the remains oi 

"* " Poetry |)Ut iuto acliuir' ii> the fine saying of Campbell iu respect to 
Sidney *s life ;— true, but the poetry of the Arcadia. 
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old — falling a hundred times into the hands of the brigands, 
and a hundred times extricating himself by his address, and 
ocmtinuing the same pursuits with the same nonchalanoe. In 
all this you see the identical character which, in his writings, 
views with a gay contempt the ambition and schemes of others — 
which sneers alike at the Bourbon and the Bonaparte — which, 
careless of subordination, rather than braving persecution, 
pursues with a gallant indifference its own singular and inde- 
pendent career. 

A critic, commenting on writings that have acquired some 
popularity, observed, that they contained two views of life 
.contradictory of each other, — the one inclining to the Ideal 
and Lofty— the other to the Worldly and Cynical. The critic 
renuuriked, that ^^ this might arise from the Author having two 
separate characters, — a circumstance less uncommon than the 
world supposed.'' There is great depth in the critic's obser- 
vation. An Author usually has two characters, — ^the one be- 
kmging to his Imagination — the other to his Eaperience. From 
the one come all his higher embodyings : by the help of the 
one he elevates — he refines ; — from the other come his beings 
of *' the earth, earthy," and bis aphorisms of worldly caution. 
From the one broke — bright yet scarce distinct — the Rebecca 
of Ivanhoe, — from the other rose, shrewd and selfish, the An- 
drew Fairservice of Rob Roy. The original of the first need 
never to have existed — her elements belonged to the Ideal ; 
but the latter was purely the creature of Experience, and cither 
copied from one, or moulded unconsciously from several, of 
the actual denizens of the Uving world. In Shakspeare the 
same doubleness of character is remarkably visible. The 
kftiest Ideal is perpetually linked with the most exact copy of 
the commoners of life. Shakspeare had never seen Miranda 
— bnt he had drunk his glass with honest Stephano. Each cha> 
racter embodies a separate view of life — thcsonc (lo return to 
ray proposition) the offspring of Imagination, the other of Ex- 
perience. This complexity of character — which has often 
puzzled the inquirer — may, I think, thus be easily explained 
— and the seeming contradiction of the tendency of the 
work traced home to the conflicting principles in the breast 
of the Writer. The more an imaginative man sees of the 
world, the more likely to be prominent is the distinction 1 
have noted. 

1 cannot leave this subject — though the following remark is 
an episode from the inquiry indicated by my title — without ob- 
serving that the characters drawn by Experience — usually the 
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worldly, the plain, and the humorous — gland necessarily out 
from the canvass in broader and more startling colours, than 
those created by the Imagination. Hence superficial critios 
have often considered the humorous and coarse characters of 
an author as his best, — foi^etful that the very indistinctness 
of his ideal characters is not only inseparable from the nature 
of purely imaginary creations, but a proof in the exaltation and 
intenseness of the imaginative power. The most shadowy and 
mist-like of all Scott's heroes is the Master of Ravenswood,and 
yet it is perhaps the highest of his characters in execution as 
well as conception. Those strong colours and massive out- 
lines, which strike the vulgar gaze as belonging to the best 
pictures, belong rather to the lower Schools of Art Lei us 
take a work — ^the greatest the world possesses in those Schools, 
and in which theflesh-and-blood vitality of the characters is es- 
pecially marked — I mean Tom Jones — and compare it with 
Hamlet. The chief characters in Tom Jones are all plain, vi- 
sible, eating, drinking, and walking beings ; those in Hamlet 
are shadowy, solemA, and mysterious — we do not associate 
them with the ordinary wanls and avocations of Earth — ^they 
are 



c< 



Lifeless, but lirelike, and awful to sight, 
Like the figures in arras that gloomily ^are. 
Stirred by the breath of the midnight ur.** 



But who shall say that the characters in Tom Jones are bel- 
ter drawn than those in Hamlet — or that there is greater skill 
necessary in the highest walk of the Actual School, than in that 
of the Imaginative P*^ Yet there are some persons who, secretly 
in their hearts, want Hamlet to be as large in the calves as 
Tom Jones 1 These are they who blame Lara for being indis- 
tinct — that very indistinctness shedding over the poem the sole 
interest it was capable of receiving. With such critics, Mari- 
tornes is a more masterly creation than Undine. 

We may observe in Humorous Authors, that the faults they 
chiefly ridicule have often a likeness in themselves. Cervantes 
had much of the knight-errant in him ; — Sir George Etherege 
was unconsciously the Fopling Flutter of his own satire, — 
Goldsmith was the same hero to chambermaids, and coward 
to ladies, that he has immortalized in his charming comedy ; 
— and the antiquarian frivolities of Jonathan Oldbuck had their 
resemblance in Jonathan Oldbuck's creator. The pleasure or 
the pain we derive from our own foibles makes enough of our 
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nature to come off somewhere or other in the imprettion we 
atamp of ourselves on Books. 

There is — as I think it has been somewhere remarked by a 
French writer — there is that in our character which never can 
be seen except in our writings. Yes, all that we have formed 
from the Ideal — all our noble aspirings-— our haunting visions 
— our dreams of virtue, — all the celata Venus which dwells 
in the lonely Ida of the heart — who could pour forth these de- 
licate mysteries to gross and palpable hearers, — who could ut- 
terly unveil to an actual and indifferent spectator the cherished 
and revered images of years — dim regrets and vague hopes? 

In fact, if you told your best friend half what you put upon 
paper, he would yawn in your face, or he would think you a 
fool. Would it have been possible for Rousseau to have grave- 
ly communicated to a living being the tearful egotisms of his Re- 
veries ? — could Shakspeare have uttered the wild confessions 
of his sonnets to his friends at the " Mermaid P" — should we 
have any notion of the youthful character of Milton — its lustrous 
but crystallized purity — if the Comus had been unwritten? 
Authors are the only men we ever really do know, — the'rest 
of mankind die with only the surface of' their character un- 
fierstood. True, as I have before said, even in an Author, if 
of lai^e and fertile mind, much of his most sacred self is never 
to be revealed, — but still we know what species of ore the mine 
would have produced, though we may not have exhausted its 
treasure. 

Thus, then, to sum up what I have said, so far from there be- 
ing truth in the vulgar notion, that the character of Authors is 
belied in their works — their works are, to a diligent inquirer, 
(heir clearest and fullest illustration — an appendix to their bio- 
graphy far more valuable and explanatory than the text itself. 
From this fact we may judge of the beauty and grandeur of 
the materials of the human mind, although those materials are 
so often perverted, and their harmony so fearfully marred. It 
also appears that— despite the real likeness between the book 
and the man — the vulgar will not fail to be disappointed, be- 
cause they look to externals ; — ^and the man composed not the 
book with bis face, nor his dress, nor his manners — but with 
)iis mind. Hence, then, to proclaim yourself disappointed 
with the Author, is usually to condemn your own accuracy of judg- 
ment, and your own secret craving after pantomimic effect. More- 
over, it would appear, on looking over these remarks, that there 
are often two characters to an Author, — the one essentially 
drawn from the Poetry of life — the other from its Experience ; 
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aad that hence are ta be explauMd many seemiag ccmtra- 
dictions and inconsistencies in his works. Lafltljr* that so (ar 
from the book belyiag the authcMr^ unless he had writlen that 
book — ^you (no, even if you are his nearest relation, his deafest 
GonneKioD, — his wife, — his mother) — ^would never hava knows 
the ebaracter of his mind. 



« 



Hs pridterrime effig^et mainvffi.' 



All biognqphy proves this remarkable iact ! Who so asto- 
nished as a man's relations when he has exhibited lus genius, 
which is the soul and core of his character? Had Alfieri or 
Rousseau died at thirty, what would all who had personally 
known either have told us of them? Would they have given 
us any, the faintest, notion of their characters? None. A 
man's mind is betrayed by his talents as much as lus virtues. A 
councillor of a provincial parliament had a brother a mathema- 
tician — ''How unworthy in my brother^" — cried the councillor, 
— '^ the brother of a councillor of the parliament in Bretagoe* 
to sink into a mathematician T That mathematician waa 
Descartes I What should we know of the character of Des- 
cartes, supposing him to have renounced his science, and his 
brother (who might fsdrly be supposed to know his life and 
character better than any one else) to have written his 
biography? — A reflection that may teach us how biography in 
general ought to be estimated. 



MONOS AND DAIMONOS. 



A LEGEND. 

I AM English by birth, but my early years "were passed in a 
foreign and more northern land, i had neither brothers nor 
sisters; ny mother died when I was in the cradle; and I found 
my sole companion, tutor, and playmate, in my father. He was 
a younger brother of a noble and ancient house : what induced 
him Co^forsalce his country and his friends, to abjure all society, 
and to live on a rock, is a story in itself, whidi has nothing to 
do with mine. 

As the Lord liveth, I believe the tale that I shall tell you will 
have mflieient claim on your attention, without calling in the 
history of another to preface its most exquisite details, or to 
give interest to its most amusing events. I said my father lived 
OB a rock — the whole country round seemed nothing but rock ! 
— wastes, bleak, blank, dreary ; trees stunted, herbage blighted ; 
cavoms, through which some black and wild stream (that never 
knew star or sunlight, but through rare and hideous chasms of 
the huge stones above it) went dashing and howling on its 
Messed course ; vast cliffs, covered with eternal snows, where 
the birds of prey lived, and sent, in screams and discordance, 
a grateful and meet music to the heavens, which seemed too 
ooid and. barren to wear even clouds upon their wan, grey, 
oomfortless expanse : Uiese made the characters of that country 
where Uie spring of my life sickened itself away. The climate 
which, in the milder parts of ****^ relieves the nine months 
of winter with three months of an abrupt and autunmless sum- 
DMr, never seemed to vary in the gentle and sweet region in 
which my home was placed. Perhaps, for a brief interval, the 
snow in the valleys melted, and the streams swelled, and a 
blue, ghastly, unnatural kind of vegetation, seemed, here and 
there, to scatter a grim smile over minute particles of the uni- 
versd rock; but to these witoesses of the changing season were 
the summers of my boyhood confined. My father was addicted 
to the sciences — the physical sciences — and possessed but a 
moderate share of learning in anything else; he taught me M 
he knew; and the rest of my education, Nature, in a savage and 
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stem guise^ instilled in my heart by silent but deep leisoiis. 
She taught my feet to bound, and my arm to smite; At 
breathed life into my passions, and shed darkness over my 
temper ; she. taught me to cling to her, even in her most mggsd 
and unalllurilig form« and to shrink from all else — ^firam the 
eompanionshtp of man, and the soft smiles of woman, and the 
shrill voice of childhood; and the ties, and hopes, and soeiali- 
ties, and objects of human eustence, as from a torture and a 
curse. < Even in that sullen rock^ and beneath that ungenial 
sky^ I had luxuries unknown to the palled tastes of cities, or to 
those who woo delight in an air of odours and in a land of roaail 
What were those luxuries P They had a myriad varieties and 
shades of enjoyment^ — they had but a common name* Whit 
were those luxuries P Solitude ! 

My father died wh^n I was eighteen ; I was transferred \A 
my uncle's protection, and I repaired to London. I arrived 
there, gaunt and stern, a giant in limbs and strength, and to 
the tastes of those aboiit me, a savage in bearing and in mood. 
They would have laughed, but I awed them ; they altered ai«t 
but I changed them; I threw a damp over their enjoyment and 
a cloud over their meetings^ Though I said litUe, though I 
sat with them estranged and silent, and passive, they seemed 
to wither beneath my presence. Nobody could live with me 
and be happy, or at ease ! I felt it, and I hated them that they 
could love not me. Three years passed — Lwas of age — ^I 
demanded my fortune — and scorning social life, and pining 
once more for loneliness, I resolved to journey to those unpeo- 
pled and far lands, which if any have pierced, none have 
returned to describe*. So I took my leave of them all, cousin 
and aunt — and when I came to my old uncle^ who had liked 
me less than any, I grasped his hand with so friendly a gripe 
that, well I ween, the dainty and nice member was thenceforth 
but little inclined to its ordinary functions^ 

I commenced my pilgrimage — I pierced the burning sands 
— I traversed the vast deserts-^I came into the enormous woods 
of Africa, where human step never trod, nor human voice ever 
startled the thrilling and intense Solemnity that broods over 
the great solitudes, as it brooded over chaos before the world 
was I There the primeval nature springs and perishes ; undis- 
turbed and unvaried by the convulsions of the surrounding 
world ; the seed becomes the tree, lives through its uncounted 
ages, falls and moulders, and rots and vanishes ; there, the 
slow Time moves on, unwitnessed in its mighty and mute 
changes, save by the wandering lion; or that huge serpent — 
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i huodred titnes more vtot than the puny boa — which traveUers 
have boasted to behold. There, too, as beneath the heavy and 
deiiae shade I couched in the scorching noon, I heard the tram- 
fXmg as of an army, and the crush and (all of the strong trees, 
and saw through the matted boughs the Bdnmoth pass on its 
terriUa way, with its eyes burning as a sun, and its white teeth 
ardied and glistemng in the raUd jaw, as pillars of spar glitter 
in a eavem ; the monster, to whom those wastes only are a 
homii, and who never, since the waters rolled from the Daklal 
earth, has been given to human gaze and wonder but my own I 
S e aao ns glided on, but I counted them not ; they were not doled 
to ma by the tokens of man, nor made sick to me by the 
ehanges of his base life, and the evidence of his soi^did labour. 
Seaaons glided on, and my youth ripened into manhood, and 
manhood grew grey with the Crst frost of age; and then a 
vague and restless spirit fell upon me, and I said in my foolii^ 
hoirt, ** I will look upon the countenances of my race once 
moreT* I retraced my steps — I recrossed the wastes — I re- 
entered the cities — I took again the garb of man ; for I had 
been hitherto naked in the wilderness, and hair had grown 
over me as a garment. I repaired to a sea-port, and took ship 
for Eni^nd. 

In the vessel there was one man, and only one, who neither 
avoided my companionship nor recoiled at my frown. He was 
an idle and curious being, full of the frivolities, and egotisms, 
and importance of those to whom towns are homes, and talk 
has become a mental aliment. He was one pervading, irritat- 
ing, (tensive tissue of little and low thoughts. The only mean- 
ness he had not was fear. It was impossible to awe, to silence, 
or to shun him. He sought me for ever ; he was a blister to 
me, which no force could tear away; my soul grew faint when 
my eyes met him. He was to my sight as those creatures which 
from their very loathsomeness are fearful as well as despicable 
to ns. I longed and yearned to strangle him when he ad- 
dressed me I Often I would have laid my hand on him, and 
hurled him into the sea to the sharks, which, lynx-eyed and 
eager^awed, swam night and day around our ship ; but the 
gaie of many was on us, and I curbed myself, and turned away, 
and shut my eyes in very sickness; and when I opened them 
again, lol he was by my side, and his sharp quick voice grated 
on my loathing ear I One night I was roused from my sleep 
by the screams and oaths of men, and I hastened on deck : we 
had struck upon a rock. It was a ghastly, but, oh Christ! how 
glorious a sight ! Moonlight still and cajm — the sea sleeping 
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ia sapphires ; and in the midst of the silent and soft repose of 
all things, three hundred and fifty souls were to perish from 
the world 1 I sat apart, and looked on, and aided not. A voice 
crept like an adder's hiss upon my ear; I tnrned, and saw my 
tormentor; the moonlight fell on his fiace, and it grinned with 
the maudlin grin of intoxication, and his pale bine eye glisteaed, 
and he said, *' We will not part eren here I" My blood rm 
coldly through my veins, and I would have thrown him into 
the sea, which now came fast and fast upon us; but tke moon' 
Kght was on itm, and I did not dare to kill him, Bnt I 
would not stay to perish with the herd, and I threw myself alone 
from the vessel and swam towards a rock. I saw a shark dart 
after me, but I shunned him, and the moment after he had 
plenty to sate his maw. I heard a crash, and a mingled and 
wild burst of anguish, the anguish of three hundred and fifty 
hearts that a minute afterwards were stilled, and I said in my 
own heart, with a deep joy, '* His voice is with the rest, and 
we have parted!" I gained the shore, and lay down to sleep. 
The next morning my eyes opened upon a land more beau- 
tiful than a Grecian's dreams. The sun had just risen, and 
laughed over streams of silver, and trees bending with golden 
and purple fruits, and the diamond dew sparkled from a sod 
covered with flowers, whose faintest breath was a delight. 
Ten thousand birds, with all the hues of a northern rainbow 
blended in their glorious and glowing wings, rose from turf 
and tree, and loaded the air with melody and gladness; the sea, 
without a vestige of the past destruction upon its glassy brow, 
murmured at my feet; the heavens, without a cloud, and bathed 
in a liquid and radiant light, sent their breezes as a blessing to 
my cheek. I rose with a refreshed and light heart; I traversed 
the new home I had found ; I climbed upon a high mountain, 
and saw that I was in a small island — it had no trace of man — 
and my heart swelled as I gazed around and cried aloud in nay 
exultation, '' I shall be alone again!" I descended (he hill : i 
had not yet reached its foot, when I saw the figure of a man 
approaching towards me. I looked at him, and my heart mis- 
gave me. He drew nearer, and I saw that my despicable per- 
secutor had escaped the waters, and now stood before me. He 
came up with bis hideous grin, and his twinkling eye; and be 
flung his arms round me; — I would sooner have felt the slimy 
foMsof the serpent — audsaid, with his grating and harsh voice, 
*' Hal ha! my friend, we shall be together«till !" I looked at 
him with a grim brow, but I said not a word. There was a 
great cave by the shore, and I walked down and entered it, and 
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the man followed me. ^* We shall live so happily here,'' said 
he ; ^^ we will never separate !" And my lip trembled, and my 
hand clenched of its own accord. It was now noon, and hunger 
came upon me; I went forth and killed a deer, and I brought it 
home and broiled part of it on a fire of fragrant wood ; and the 
man ate, and crunched, and laughed, and I wished that the 
bones had choked him; and he said, when we had done, "We 
fihall have rare cheer here !" But I still held my peace. At last 
ha stretched himself in a comer of the cave and slept. I looked 
at him, and saw that the slumber was heavy, and I went out 
and rolled a huge stone to the mouth of the (»verh, and took 
my way to the opposite part of the island ; it was my turn to 
langh then I I found out another cavern; and I made a bed of 
moss and of leaves, audi wrought a table of wood, and I looked 
out from the month of the cavern and saw the wide seas before 
me, and I said, " Now I shall be alone!" 

When the next day came, I again went out and caught a kid, 
and brought it in, and prepared it as before ; but I was not 
hungered, and I could not eat, so I roamed forth and wandered 
over the island : the sun had nearly set when I returaed. I 
entered the cavern, and sitting on my bed and by my table was 
that man whom I thought I had left buried alive in the other 
cave. He laughed when he saw me, and laid down the bone 
he was gnawing. 

'* Ha, ha ! " said he, ^' you would have served me a rare trick, 
but there was a hole in the cave which you did not see, and I 
got out to seek you. It was not a difficult matter, for the 
island is so small; and now we have met, and we will part no 
more T 

I said to the man," Rise, and follow meT' So he rose, and 
the food he quitted was loathsome in my eyes, for he had 
touched it. " Shall this thing reap and I sow?" thought I, and 
my heart felt to me like iron. 

I ascended a tall cliff : " Look round," said 1; " you see that 
stream which divides the island; you shall dwell on one side, 
and I on the other, but the same spot shall not hold us, nor the 
same feast supply !" 

" That may never be!" qttoth the man ; " for I cannot catch 
the deer, nor spring upon the mountain kid ; and if you feed me 
not, I shall starve !" 

" Are there not fruits," said I, " and birds that you may 
«[iare, and fishes which the sea throws up P" 

" But I like them not," quoth the man, and laughed, " so 
well as the flesh of kids and deer !" 
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.. " Look then," said I, '^ Look : by that grey stone, upon the 
opposite side of the stream, I will lay a deer or a kid daily, so 
that you may have the food you covet; but if ever you cross the 
stream and come into my kingdom, so sure as the sea murmurs, 
and the bird flies, I will slay you I" 

^ I descended the cliff, and led the maa to the aide of the 
stream. '' I cannot swim,'* said he; so I took bim on ny 
shoulders and crossed the brook, and I found him out a cave, 
and I made him a bed and a table Uke my own, and left bin. 
When I was on my own side of the stream again, I bounded 
with joy, and lifted up my voice ; '^ I shall be alone now r 
said L 

So two days passed, and I wets alone. On the third I went 
after my prey ; the noon was hot, and I was wearied when I 
returned. I entered my cavern, and behold the man lay 
stretched upon my bed. ''Ha, haT said he, *^here I am; 

I was so lonely at home that I have come to live with you 

* If) 
agaml 

I frowned on the man with a dark brow, and I said, ** So sure 
as the sea murmurs, and the bird flies, I will slay youP I seized 
him in my arms : I plucked him from my bed; I took him out 
into the open air, and we stood together on the smooth sand, 
and by the great sea. A fear came suddenly upon me ; I was 
struck with the awe of the still Spirit which reigns over "^Soli- 
tude. Had a thousand been round us, I would have slain him 
before them all. 1 feared now because we were alone in the 
desert, with Silence and God! 1 relaxed my hold. " Swear,^' 
I s£Kd, '^ never to molest me again ; swear to preserve unpassed 
the boundary of our several homes, and I will^io^ kill youT' 
^' I cannot swear,^' answered the man ; '' I would sooner die 
than forswear the blessed human face — even though that iace 
be my enemy's!" 

At these words my rage returned; I dashed the man to the 
ground, and 1 put my foot upon his breast, and my hand upon 
his neck, and he struggled for a moment-^and was dead 1 I 
was startled ; and as I looked upon his face I thought it seemed 
to revive ; I thought the cold blue eye fixed upon me, and the 
vile grin returned to the livid mouth, and the hands which in 
death-pang had grasped the sand, stretched themselves out to 
me. So I stamped on the breast again, and I dug a hole in the 
shore, and I buried the body. " And now,'^ said I, '^ I am alone 
at last!" And then the tk\j¥. sense of loneliness^ihe vague, com- 
fortless, objectless sense of desolation passed into me. And I 
shook — shook in every lim)) of my giaut frame, as if I had been 
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a child that tremblee in the ()ark; and my hair rose, and my 
blood crept, and I would not have stayed in that spot a mo- 
ment more if I had been made young again for it. I turned 
away and fled — fled round the whole island ; and gnashed my 
teeth when I came to the sea, and longed to be cast into some 
ittiinitable desert, that I might flee on for ever. At sunset I 
returned to my cave — I sat myself down on one corner of the 
bed* and covered my face with my hands — I thought I heard 
a noise; I raised my eyes, and, as I live, I saw on the other end 
qi ih^ bed the man whom I had slain and buried. There he 
sat, six feet from me, and nodded to me, and looked at me 
with his wan eyes, and laughed* I rushed from the cave — I 
eiitered a wood — I threw myself down — there opposite to me, 
six feet from my face, was the face of that man again ! And my 
courage rose and I spoke, but he answered not. I attempted 
to seize him, he glided from my grasp, and was still opposite, 
six feet from me as before. I flung myself on the ground, 
and pressed my face to the sod, and woiild not look up till the 
qight came on and darkness was over the earth. I then rose 
and returned to the cave ; I lay down on my bed, and the man 
lay dgwn by me; and I frowned and tried to seize him as before, 
but I could not, and I closed my eyes, and the man lay by me^ 
Day followed day and it was the same. At board, at bed, at 
hcMne and abroad, in my uprising and my down-sitting, by day 
imd at Qight, there, by my bed-side, six feet from me, and no 
more, was that ghastly and dead thing. And 1 said, as I looked 
upon the beautiful land and the still heavens, and then turned 
to that fearfiil comrade, ^' I shall never be alone again!" And 
the man laughed. 

At last a ship came, and I hailed it — it took me up, and I 
thought, as I put my foot upon the deck, '' I shall escape from 
my tormentor! " As I thought so, I saw him climb the deck 
too, and I strove to push him down into the sea, but in vain ; he 
was by my side, and he fed and slept with me as before ! I 
came home to my native land! I forced myself into crowds — 
1 went to the feast, and I heard music — and I made thirty men 
sit with ine, and watch by day and by night. So I had thirty- 
one companions, and one was more social than all the rest. 

At last I said to myself, '^ This is a delusion, and a cheat of 
the external senses, and the thing is not^ save in my mind. I 
will consult those skilled in such disorders, and I will be — alofie 
again /^ 

I summoned one celebrated in purging Irom the mind^s eye 
its films and deceits — I bound him by an oath to secrecy — and 
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I told him my tale. He was a bold man and a learned, and 
promised me relief and release. 

<« Where is the figure now ?" said he, smiling; ** I see it not.*^ 

'^ And I answered, ^* It is six feet from us 1'' 

;" I see it not," said be again; and if it were real, my senses 
would not receive the image less palpably than yours.'' And he 
spoke to me as schoolmen speak. I did not argue nor reply, 
but I ordered the servants to prepare a room, and to cover the 
floor with a thick layer of sand. When it was done, I bade 
the Leech follow me into the room, and I barred the door. 
*< Where is the figure now?" repeated he; and I said, '< Six 
feet from us as before I" And the Leech smiled. ** Look on the 
floor! '' said I, and pointed to the spot; ^^ what see yon P** And 
the Leech shuddered, and clung to me that he might not faD. 
^* The sand there,'' said he,^^ wassmooth when weentered, aid 
now I see on that spot the print of human feet I" 

And I laughed, and dragged my living companion on; 
" See," said I, " where we move what foUo^ us !" 

The Leech gasped for breath ; ^ The print," said he, *' of 
those human feet ! " 

''Can you not minister to me then P" cried I^ in a radden 
and fierce agi^ny, '' and must I never be alone again?" 

And I saw the feet of the dead thing trace these words upon 
the sand : — 

''Solitude is only for the guiltless-- evil thoughts arb 

COMPANIONS FOR A TIME EVIL DEEDS ARE COMPAKIONS THEOUGH 

eternity — THY HATRED MADE ME BREAK X7P0N THY LONELiNES&h— THY 
CRIME DESTROYS LONELINESS FOR EVER." 



: ON THR 

DEPARTURE OF YOUTH. 

In the seven stages of man's life, there are three epochs. 
more distinctly marked than the rest, viz. — the departure of 
Boyhood — the departure of Youth — the commencement of Old 
Age. I consider the several dates of these epochs, in ordinary 
eonstitutions, commence at fifteen, thiKy, and fifty years 
of age. U is of the second that I am about to treat. 
When I call it the epoch for the departure of youth, I do 
not oC course intend to- signify, that this, the prime and ze- 
nith of our years, is as yet susceptible of decay. Our frames 
are as young as they weire five years before, it is the mind that 
has become matured.. By youth I mean the growing and pro^- 
gressive season — its departure is only visible inasmuch as we 
have become, as it were, fixed and stationary. The qualities 
that pecdliarly belong to youth — its " quick-thronging fancies'' 
— Hb exuberance of energy and feeling, cease to be our dis- 
tinctions at thirty. We are young but not youthful. It is not 
at thirty that we know the wild fantasies of RomjBO — rscarcely 
at thirty that we could halt irresolute, in th^ visionary weak- 
nesses of Hamlet. The pasHons of youth may be no less felt 
than heretofore ; it is youth's sentiment we have lost. Th^ 
musdes of the mind are firmer, but it is the nerve that is less 
susceptible, and vibrates no moi:e to the lightest touch of plea- * 
sure or of pain. — Yes, it is the prime of our manhood which is 
the departure of our youth! 

It seems to me, that to reflective and lofty minds accustomed 
to survey, and fitted to comprehend, the great aims of life,-^ 
this js a period peculiarly solemn and important. It is a spot 
on which we ought to rest for a while from our journey. It is 
the summit of the hill from which we look down on two even 
divisions of our journey. We have left behind us a profusion 
of bright things — ^^never again shall we traverse such fairy 
fields — with such eager hopes ; — never again shall we find th$ 
9ame 

*^ Glory in the grass or splendour in the flower." 
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■ 

The dews upon the herbage are dried up. The morniDg is no 
more. 

** We made a posy while the time ran by, 

• ■ • • • 

But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away 
And wither in the hand. 

• • ■ « 

Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your tiime ye spent I * 

We ought then to pause for awhile — to review the past — to 
gather around us the memories and the warnings of experience 
— to feel that the lighter part of our destinies ia completed — 
that the graver has begun — that our folHes and our errors have 
become to us the monitors of wisdom: for since these are the 
tributes which Fate 'exacts from Mortality, they are not lobe 
idly regretted, but to be solemnly redeemed. And if we are 
penetrated with this thought, our Past becomes the mightiest 
preacher to our Future. Liooking back over the tombs of de- 
parted errors, we behold, by /the side of each, the face of a 
warning. Angel ! It is the prayer of a foolish heart, ^ Oh that 
my time could return — Oh (hat this had been done, or that 
could be undone ; ^' rather should we rejoice that so long a season 
of reparation yet remains to us, and that Elxperience ^as taught 
us the lessons of suffering which makes men wise. Wisdom 
is an acquisition purchased in proportion to the disappointmenlis 
which our own frailties have entailed upon us. For no one is 
taught by the sufferings of another. We ourselves must have 
felt the burning in order to shun the fire. To refer again to 
the beautiful poem I have already quoted, the flowers thai 
were 

'' Fit while they lived, for smell and ornament. 
Serve, after death, for curesJ'^ 

At the age of thirty most men's characters experience a re- 
vulsion. The common pleasures of the world have been tasted 
to the full and begin to pall. We have reduced to the sober- 
ing test of reality, the visions of youth — we no longer expect 
that perfection in our species which our inexperience at first 
foretold — we no longer chase frivolities, or hope chimaeras. 
Perhaps one of the most useful lessons that Disappointment has 
taught us, is a true estimate of Love. For at first we are too 
apt to imagine that woman (poor partner with ourselves in the 

* George Hcrl)erl. 
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frailties of humanity) must be perfect — that the dreams of the 
poets have a corporeal being, and that God has ordained to us 
that unclouded nature — that unchanging devotion — that seraph 
heart, which it has been the great vice of Fiction to attribute to 
the daughters of clay. And, in hoping perfection, with how 
much eicellence have we been discontentedr— to how many idols 
have we changed our worship ! Thirsting for the Golden 
Foimtain of the Fable, from bow many streams have we Jturned 
away, weary and in disgust I Thes.inexperience which teaches 
us at last the due estimate of woman, has gone far to instruct 
us in the claims of men. Love, once the monopolizer of our 
desires, gives way to more manly and less selQsh passions — 
and we wake from a Gsilse paradise to the real earth. 

Not less important is the lesson which teaches us not to mea- 
sure mankind by ideal standards of morality ; for to imagine, too 
fondly that men are gods, is to end by believing that they are 
demons : the young pass usually through a period of misan- 
thropy, and the misanthropy is acute in proportion to their own 
generous confidence in human excellence. We the least for- 
give faults in those from whom we the most expected excellence. 
Bui odt of the ashes of misanthropy Benevolence rises again ; 
we find many virtues where we had imagined all was vice — 
Buay acts of disinterested friendship where we had fancied all 
was calculation and fraud — and so gradually from the two ex- 
tremes we pass to the proper medium ; and feeling that no hu- 
mail being is wholly good, or wholly base, we learn that true 
knowledge of mankind which induces' us to expect Uttle and for- 
give much. The world cures alike the optimist and the misan- 
thrope. Without this proper and sober estimate of men, we 
have neither prudence in the affairs of life, nor toleration for 
contrary opinions — we tempt the cheater, and then condemn 
him — we believe so strongly in one faith, that we would sen- 
tence dissentients as heretics. It is experience alone that 
teaches us that he who is discreet is seldom betrayed^ and that 
out of the opinions we condemn, spring often the actions we 
adnure. 

At the departure of youth, then, in collecting and investi- 
gtling our minds, we should feel ourselves, embued with these 
results for our future guidance, viz. a knowledge of the true 
proportion of the passions, so as not to give to one the impetus 
which should be' shared by all ; a conviction of the idleness 
of petty objects which demand large cares, and that true gauge 
and measurement of men which shall neither magnify nor 
dwarf the attributes and materials of human nature. From 
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these results we draw conclusions to make us not only wiser 
but better men. The years through which we have passed 
have probably developed in us whatever capacities we possess 
— they have taught us in what we are most likely to excel, 
and for what we are most fitted. We may come now with 
better success than Rasselas to the Choice of Life. And in this 
I incline to believe, that we ought to prefer that career from 
which we are convinced our minds and tempers will derive the 
greatest share of happiness — not disdaining the pursuit of 
honours^ or of wealth, or the allurements of a social career—' 
but calmly balancing the advantages and evils of each course, 
whether of private life or of public — of retirement or of crowds, 
— and deciding on each according, not to abstract rules, not to 
vague maxims on the nothingness of fame, or the joys of soli- 
tude, but according to the peculiar bias and temper of our own 
minds. For toil to some is happiness and rest to others. This 
man can only breathe in crowds, and that man only in soli- 
tude. Fame is necessary to the quiet of one nature, and is 
void of all attraction to another. Let each choose his career 
according to the dictates of his own breast — and this, not from 
the vulgar doctrine that our own happiness, as happiness- only, 
is to he our being's end and aim (for in minds rightly and 
nobly constituted, there are aims out of ourselves, stronger than 
aught of self), but because a mind not at ease is rarely vir- 
tuous. Happiness and Virtue react upon each other — the 
best are not only the happiest, but the happiest are usually 
the best. Drawn into pursuits,' however estimable in them- 
selves, from which our tastes and dispositions recoil, we are 
too apt to grow irritable, morose, and discontented with our 
kind ; our talents do. not spring forth naturally ; forced by the 
heat of circumstance, they produce unseasonable and unwhole- 
some fruit. The genius that is roused by things at war with 
it, too often becomes malignant, and retaliates upon men the 
wounds it receives from circumstance ; but when we are en- 
gaged in that course of life which most flatters our individual 
bias, whether it be action or seclusion, literature or business, 
we enjoy within us that calm which is the best atmosphere of 
the mind, and in which all the mind's produce is robust and 
mellow. Our sense of contentment makes us kindly and bene- 
volent to others ; we are not chafed and galled by Cares which 
are tyrannical, because ungenial. We are fulfilling our proper 
destiny, and those around us feel the sunshine of our own 
hearts. It is for this reason that happiness should be our main 
object in the choice of life, because out of happiness springs 
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that state of mind which becomes virtue : — ^and this should be 
remembered by those generous and ardent dispositions who 
would immolate themselves for the supposed utility of others, 
plunging into a war of things for which then* natures are un- 
suited. Among the few truths which Rousseau has left us, 
none is more true than this — ^^ It is not permitted to a man to 
corrupt himself for the sake of mankind." We must be useful 
according, not to general theories, but to our individual capa- 
cities and habits. To be practical we must call forth the qua- 
lities we are able to practice. Each star, shining in its ap- 
pointed sphere, each — no matter its magnitude or its gyration, 
— oontribntes to the general light 

To different ages there are different virtues — the reckless 
generosity of the boy is a wanton folly in the man. At thirty 
there is no apology for the spendthrift. From that period to 
ihe verge of age, is the fitting season for a considerate foresight 
and prudence in affairs. Approaching age itself we have less 
need of economy. And Nature recoils from the miser, caressing 
Mammon with one hand, while Death plucks him by the other. 
We should provide for our age, in order that our age may have 
BO urgent wants of this world, to absorb it from the meditations 
of (he next. It is awful to see the lean hands of Dotage mak- 
ing a coffer of the grave! But while, with the departure of 
jooth, we enter stedfastly into the great business of life, while 
onrreason constructs its palaces from the ruins of our passions 
^whil&we settle into thoughtful, and resolute, and aspiring 
men — ^we should beware how thus occupied by the world, the 
world grow *' too much with us.^' It is a perilous age that of 
^bition and discretion — a perilous age that when youth re- 
^68 from us — if we forget that the soul should cherish its own 
Jfooth through eternity ! It is precisely as we (eel how little 
laws can make us good while they forbid us to be evil — it is 
precisely as our experience puts a check upon our impulses — it 
n precisely as we sigh to own how contaminating is example, 
diat we should be on our guard over our own hearts — not, 
now, lest they err — but rather lest they harden. Now is the 
period, when the affections can be easiest scared — when we 
can dispense the most with Love — when in the lustiness and 
hardihood of our golden prime we can best stand alone — remote 
' alike from the ideal yearnings of youth, and the clinging help- 
lessness of age. Now is the time, when neither the voice of 
woman, nor the smiles of children, touch us as they did once, 
and may again. We are occupied, absorbed, wrapt in our 
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schemes and our stern designs. The world is our mistreM, our 
projects are our children. A man is startled when he is told 
this truth; let him consider, let him pause — if he be actively 
engaged (as few at that age are not), and ask himself if I wrong 
him ? — if, insensibly and unconsciously, he has not retitated 
into the citadel of self ? — Snail-like, he walks the world, bearing 
about him his armour and retreat. Is not this to be guarded 
against? Does it not i*equire our oaution, lest caution itadf 
block up the beautiful avenues of the heart? What can lifift 
give us if we sacrifice what is fairest in ourselves P What does 
experience profit, if it forbid us to be generous, to be noUe*^ 
if it counterwork and blight the graces and the diarkies, and 
all that belong to the Tender and the Exalted — ^without which 
wisdom is harsh, and virtue, has no music in her name. As 
^aley says, that wo ought not to refuse alms too sternly for ku 
we encourage the idle, lest, on the other hand^ we blunt the 
heart into a habit of deafness to the distressed — so with the kn 
vulgar sympathies, shall we check the impulse and the firtmk- 
ness, and the kindly interpretation, and the human Sensibility 
(which are the alms of the soul), because they may expose to 
to occasional deceit? . Shall the error of softness justifv the 
habits of obduracy ? — and lest we should sufiier by the faults of 
others, shall we vitiate ourselves? 

This, then, is the age in which, while experience beooines 
our guide, we should follow its dictates with a ciertain measured 
and jealous caution. We must remember how apt man is to 
extremes — rushing from credulity and weakness to suspicioiK 
and distrust. And still if we are truly prudent, we shall 
cherish, despite occasional delusions — those noble^ and hap^ 
piest of our tendencies — to love and to confide. ■ 

I know not indeed a more beautiful spectacle in the world 
than an old man, who has gone with honour through all liB 
storms and contests, and who retains to the last the freshness 
of feeling that adorned his youth. This is the true green old 
age — this makes a southern winter of declining years, in which 
the sunlight warms, though the heats are gone, — such are ever 
welcome to the young — and sympathy unites, while wisdom 
guides. There is this distinction between respect and venera- 
tion — the latter has always in it something of love. « 
This, too, is the age in which we ought calmly to take the 
fitting estimate of the opinions of the world. In youth we are 
too apt to despise, in maturity too inclined to over-rate, the 
sentiments of others, and the sileut influences of the public, it 
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18 right to fix the medium. Among the happiest and proudest 
possessions of a man is his character — it is a wealth — it is a 
rank of itself. It usually procures him the honours and rarely 
the jealousies of Fame. Like most treasures that are attained 
less by ciroumstances than ourselves, character is a more felici- 
tous reputation than glory. The wise man therefore despises 
not the opinion of the world — he estimates it at its full value-t— 
he does not wantonly Jeopardize his treasure of a good name 
— he does not rush trotn vanity alone, against the received 
sentiments of others — he does not hazard his costly jewel with 
mworthy combatants and for a petty stake. He respects the 
.fegislation of decorum. If he be benevolent, as well as wise, 
be ^11 remember that dharacter affords him a thousand utilities 
i— thaft it enables him the better to forgive the erring, and to 
ihelter the assailed. But that character is built on a false and 
hollow basis, which is formed not from the dictates of our own 
breast, but solely from the fear of censure. What is the essence 
and the life of character P Principle, integrity, independence ! 
— or, 88 one of our great old writers hath it, ^^that inbred loy- 
alty unto Virtue which can serve her without a livery. '' These 
are qualities that hang not upon any man's breath. They 
ittut be formed within ourselves ; they must make ourselves 
— JndisBoluble and indestructible as the soul I , If, conscious of 
tbesie possessions, we trusty tranquilly to time and occasion to 
render them known, we may rest assured that our character, 
Mwner or later, will establish itself. We cannot more defeat 
oir own object than by a restless and fevered anxiety as to what 
the worid will say of us. Except, indeed, if we' are tempted to 
nnwcrthy compliances with what our conscience disapproves, 
IB order to please the fleeting and capricious countenance of 
the time. There is a moral honesty in a due regard for cha- 
ficter which will not shape itself to the humours of the crowd. 
And this if honest is no less wise. For the crowd never long 
esteems those whollatter it at their own expense. He who has 
Ae suppleness of the demagogue will live to complain of the 
fiddenesB of the mob. 

. If -in eariy youth it is natural sometimes to brave and cause- 
lessly to affront opinion, so also it is natural, on the other hand, 
and not perhaps unamiable, for the milder order of spirits to 
incur the contrary extreme, and stand in too great an awe of 
the voices of the world. They feel as if they had no right to be 
confident of their own judgment — they have not tested them- 
selves by temptation and experience. They are willing to give 
way on points on which they arc not assured. And it is a 
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pleasant thing to prop their doubts on the stubborn assevten^ 
tions of others. But in vigorous and tried manhood, iw^ 
should be all in all to ourselves. Our own past and our owk 
future should be our main guides. *' He who is not a pbyriciaa 
al thirty is a fool '' — a physician to his mind, as to his body, 
acquainted with his own moral constitution — its diseases, its 
remedies, its diet, its conduct. We should learn so to reguli^ 
our own thoughts and actions, that while compruung the world, 
the world should not bias them. Take away the woiid — and 
we should think and act the same-^a; world to ourselves. Thus 
trained and thus accustomed — we can bear occasional reproadi 
and momentary slander with little pain. The rough contact 
of the herd presses upon no sore — the wrongs of the hour do 
not incense or sadden us. We rely upon ourselves and upon 
time. If I have rightly said that principle is a main essence of 
character, principle is a thing we cannot change or shift. As it 
has been finely expressed, ^'Principle is a passion for tcuth,"* 
— and as an earlier and homelier writer hath it, ^^The truths 
of God are the pillars of the world. " f The truths we believe 
in are the pillars of our world. The man who at thirty can be 
easily persuaded out of his own sense of right, is never respected 
after he has served a purpose. I do not know even if we do 
not think more highly of the intellectual uses of one who 
sells himself well, than those of one who lends himself for 
nothing. 

Lastly, this seems to me, above all, an age which ddb upOBr 
us to ponder well and thoughtfully upon the articles of our 
moral and our religious creed. Entering more than ever into 
the mighty warfare of the world, we should summon to our 
side whatever auxiliaries can aid us in the contest — to cheer, 
to comfort, to counsel, to direct. It is a time seriously to 
analyse the confused elements of belief — to apply ourselves 
to such solution of our doubts as reason may afford us. 
Happy he who can shelter himself with confidence under 
the assurance of immortality, and feel '^that the world is 
not an Inn, but a Hospital — a place not to live but to die in,** 
acknowledging '^ that piece of divinity that is in us — ^that 
something that was before the elements, and owes no homage 
to the sun."::|: For him there is indeed the mastery and the 



* Hazlilt. 

t From a scarce and curious litUe tract called " The Simple Cobbler of 
Aggavvam." 1647. 

4: Religio Medici, Part 11. Sect. ii. 
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conqaest, not only over death, but over life; and '^he forgets 
that he can die if he complain of misery I '^^ 

I reject all sectarian intolerance — I affect no uncharitable 

jargon — franklyl confess that I have known many before whose 

virtues I bow down ashamed of my own errors, though they 

were not guided and supported by Belief. But I never met 

^di one such, who did not own that while he would not faavQ 

Wen worse, he would have been happier could he have 

believed. I indeed, least of all men, ought harshly to search 

into that Realm of Opinion which no law can reach ; for I, too, 

Imve had my interval of doubt, of despondency, of the Philo- 

lophy of the Garden. Perhaps there are many with whom 

Faith — the Saviour, — must lie awhile in darkness and the 

Grave of Unbelief, ere, unmortal and immortalizing, it ascend 

from its tomb — a God I ^^ 

But humbly and reverently comparing each state with each, 

I exclaim again, ' Happy, thrice happy, he who relies on the 

etetnity of ^e soul — who believes — as the loved fall one after 

one from his side — that they have returned ^' to their native 

country" f — that they await the divine re-union; who feels that 

eadi treasure of knowledge he attains he caries with him 

thrODgh illimitable being — who sees in Virtue, the essence and 

the element of the world he is to inherit, and to which he but 

accustoms himself betimes; who comforts his weariness amidst 

the storms of time, by seeing, far across the melancholy seas, 

the haven he will reach at last — who deems that every struggle 

has its assured reward, and every sorrow has its balm — who 

knows, however forsaken or bereaved below, that he never 

can be alone, and never be deserted — that above him is the 

protection of Eternal Power, and the mercy of Eternal Love! 

Ah, well said the dreanier of philosophy, '' How much He 

knew of the human heart who first called God our Father I" 

As, were our lives limited to a single year, and we had 
never beheld the flower that perishes from the earth restored 
by the dawning spring, we might doubt the phylosophy that 
told us it was not dead, but dormant only for a time; yet, to 
continue existence to another season, would be to know that 
the seeming miracle was butf the course of nature; — even so, 
this life is to eternity but as a single revolution of the sun, in 
which we close' our views with the winter of the soul, when 
its leaves fade and vanish, and it seems outwardly to rot away; 

* Religio Medici, Part 1. Sect. xliv. 
t Form of Chinese Epitaphs. 
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but the gea80Ds roll on unceasingly over the blank and 
renness of the grave — and those who, above, have conti 
the lease of life, behold the imperishable flower, bnrst 
into the second spring! 

This hope makes the dignity of man, nor can I con 
how he who feels it breathing its exalted eloquence thr 
his heart, can be guilty of one sordid action, or brood 
one low desire. To be -immortal is to be the companic 
God! 
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** What a delighlful thing the world is ! Lady Lennoxes ball, 
last night-^how charming it was! — every one so kind, and 
Charlotte looking so pretty — the nicest girl I ever saw! But I 
must dress now. Balfour is to be here at twelve with the 
hone he wants to sell me. How lucky I am to have such a 
friend as Balfour! — so entertaining — so good-natured — sode- 
vilidi clever too — and such an excellent heart! Ah! how un- 
lucky! it rains a little ; but never mind, it will clear up; and if 
it don't — why one can play at billiards. What a delightful 
thing the world is !'' 

So soliloquized Charles Nugent, a m^n of twenty-one — a 
. pliilaathropist — an optimist. Our young gentleman was an 
orphan, of good family and large fortune; brave, generous, 
ccmfiding, and open-hearted. His ability was above the ordi- 
nary standard, and he had a warm love, and a pure taste, for 
Utters. He had even bent a knee to Philosophy, but the calm , 
and cold graces with which the goddess receives her servants 
kad soon discontented the young votary with the worship. 
*' AwayP cried he, one morning, flinging aside the volume of 
iaRodhefpucault, which he had fancied he understood ; '^ Away 
'withthis selfish and debasing code! — men are not the mean 
Uungs they are here described — be it mine to think exultingly 
^ my species 1^' My dear Experience, with how* many fine 
aeutimentB do you intend to play the devil ? It is not without 
'^MMOBihafc Goethe tell us, that though Fate is an excellent, she 
^ dao a very expensive, schoolmistress. 

^Hal my dear Nugent, how are you?^' and Captain Balfour 
Wm» the room; a fine dark, handsome fellow, with something 
^^ pretension in his air and a great deal of frankness. '^ And 
we is the horse. Come to the window. Does not he step 
finely? What action! Do you remark his forehand? How 
he earries his tail! Gad, I don't think you shall have him, after 
all!« 

" Nay, my dear fellow, you may well be sorry to part with 
him. He is superb ! Quite sound — eh ?'' 
*' Have him examined.'' 
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*^ Do you think I would not take your word fw it? The 
price?" 

'^ Fix it yourself. Prince Paul once offered me a hnndied 
and eighty ; but to you ^" 

" You shall have it." 

" No, Nugent-^say a hundred and fifty.*^ 

" I won't be outdone — there 's a draft for the one hundred 
and eighty guineas." 

• '' Upon my soul, Fm ashamed; but you aresucharidifdldw. 
John, take the horse to Mr. Nugent's stables^ Where will you 
dine to-day? — at the Cocoa-tree?" 

" With all my heart." 

The young men rode together. Nugent was delighted with 
his new purchase. They dined at the Cocoa-tree. Balfonr 
ordered some early peaches. Nugent paid the bill. Tlu^ 
went to the Opera. 

^^Do you see that figurante^ Florine?" asked Balfour, 
"Pretty ancle— eh?" 

" Yes, comme ga — but dances awkwardly — not handsome.^ 

"What! not handsome? Come and talk to her. Sh^'^ 
more admired than any girl on the stage." 

They went behind the scenes, and Balfour convinced hi^ 
friend that he ought to be enchanted with Florine. Before tb^ 
week was out, the figurante kept her carriage, and in returiB^ '^ 
Nugent supped with her twice a-week. 

Nugent had written a tale for " The Keepsake ;" it was his fir^' 
literary effort; it was tolerably good, and exceedingly popula^^ 
One day he was lounging over his breakfast, and a tall, thi 
gentleman, in black, was announced by the name of Mr. Gilpi 

Mr. Gilpin made a most respectful bow, and heaved a pecis- " 
liarly profound sigh. Nugent was instantly seized with a livel ^ 
interest in the stranger. " Sir, it is with great regret," faltered 
forth Mr. Gilpin, " that I seek you. I— I — I — " A low, con.- 
sumptive cough checked his speech. Nugent offered him a cup 
of tea. The civility was refused, and the story continued. 

Mr. Gilpin's narration is soon told, when he himself is not the 
narrator. An imfortunale literary man — once in affluent cir- 
cuuiHtaiiccH — security for a treacherous friend — friend abscond- 
ed — prrsMure of unforeseen circumstances — angel wife and 
four cherub children — a book coming out next season — deep 
diHlrebM nt present — horror at being forced to beg — forcibly 
iilruck by generous sentiments expressed in the tale written by 
Mr. Nugent- a ray of hope broke on his mind — and voild the 
i:auH(^H of Mr. (xilpin's distress and Mr. Gilpin's visit. Never 
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^as there a more interesting personification of the afflicted man 
of letters than Gregory Gilpin. He looked pale, patient, and 
respectable; he coughed frequently, and he was dressed in deep 
mourning. Nugent's heart swelled — he placed a bank-note in 
Mr. Gilpin^s hands — he promised more effectual i*elief, and Mr. 
Gilpin retired, overpowered with his own gratitude and Mr. 
Nugent's respectful compassion. 

*'How happy I am to be rich !^' said the generous young phi- 
kanthropist, throwing open his chest. 

Nugent went to a converzazione at Lady Lennox's. Her 
Ladyship was a widow, and a charming woman. She was a 
little of the blu9, and a little of the fine lady, and a little of the 
beauty, and a little of the coquette, and a great deal of the sen- 
timentalist. She had one daughter, without a shilling ; she had 
taken a warm interest in a young man of the remarkable talents 
and singular amiability of Charles Nugent. He sate next her — 
they talked of the heartlessness of the world — it is a subject on 
which men of twenty-one and ladies of forty-five are especially 
doquent. Lady Lennox complained, Mr. Nugent defended. 
" One does not talk much of inn<9cence," it is said, or some- 
thing like it is said, somewhere in Madame d'Epinay's Memoirs, 
"without being sadly corrupted;" and nothing brings out the 
goodness of our own hearts more than a charge against the 
heartlessness of others 

'*An excellent woman T thought Nugent; '' what warm feeK 
iogsl — how pretty her daughter is ! Oh ! a charming family!" 

Charlotte Lennox played an affecting air; Nugent leaned 
over the piano ; they talked about music, poetry, going on the 
\rater, sentiment, and Richmond Hill. They made up a party 
of pleasure. Nugent did not sleep well that night — he was 
certainly in love. 

When he rose the next morning, the day was bright and 
fine; Balfour, the best of friends, was to be with him in an 
hour; Balfour^s horse, the best of horses, was to convey him to 
Richmond ; and at Richmond he was to meet Lady Lennox, 
the most agreeable of mothei*s — and Charlotte, the most en- 
chanting of daughters. The figurante had always been a bore 
— she was now forgotten. '^ It certainly is a delightful world !" 
repeated Nugent, as he tied his neckcloth. 

It was some time — I will not say how long — after the date of 
this happy day; Nugent was alone in his apartment, and walk- 
ing to and fro — his arms folded, and a frown upon his brow 
'^ What a rascal ! what a mean wretch ! — and the horse was 
lame when he sold it — not worth ten pounds! — and I so confid. 

3 
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ing-— damn my foHy I That^ however, I should not nund; M 
to have saddled me with' his cast-off mistress I — to make me 
the laughing-stook of the worldl By heavens, he shall repent 
it! Borrowed money of me, then made a jest of my goodkna- 
turel«^introduoed me to his club, in order to pillage mel — ^bnt, 
thank God, I can shoot him yet t Ha t Colond ; this is kmd P 

Colonel Melmore, an elderly gentleman, well known m se- 
eiety, with a fine forehead, a shrewd, contemplative eye, and an 
agreeable address, entered the room. To him Nugent poured 
forth the long list of his grievances, and oonduded by b^gmg 
Um to convey a challenge to the best of friends — Captain Bal- 
four. The Colonel raised his eyebrows. 

^* But, — my dear sir, this gentleman has certainly behaved 
ill to you, I allow it — but for what specific offence do yen 
mean to challenge him P" 

^^ For his conduct in general." 
The Colonel laughed. 

^*' For saying yesterday, then, that I was grown a d — dbore, 
and he should cut me in future. He told Selwyn so in the 
bow-window at White's." ' 
The Colooel took snuff. 

*' My good young friend," said he, *' I see yon don't kno^ 
the world. Come and dine with me to-day — a punctual seve»'^ 
We'll talk over these matters. Meanwhile, you can^ chaHeng^ 
a man for calling you a bore." 

''Not challenge him! — what should I do then?" 
''Laugh — shake your head at him, and say — *Ah! Balfour^ 
you're a sad fellow !' " 

The Colonel succeeded in preventing the challenge, but Nu-^ 
gent's indignation at the best of friends remained as warm a^ 
ever. He declined the Colonel's invitation — he was to din^ 
with the Lennoxes. Meanwhile, he went to the shady part of 
Kensington Gardens to indulge his reflections. 

He sat himself down in an arbour, and looked moralizingly 
over the initials, the dates, and the witticisms, that hands, long 
since mouldering, have consigned to the admiration of pos- 
terity. 

A gay party were strolling by this retreat — their laughter 
and their voices preeeded them. *' Yes," said a sharp, dry 
voice, which Nugent recognised as belonging to one of (he wits 
of the day — ''Yes, 1 saw you, Lady Lennox, talking sentiment 
to Nugent — fie! how could yon waste your time sa unpro- 
fitably!" 

"Ah! poor young man! he is certainly hhn hHe^ with his 
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fine phrases and so foi^th : but His a good creature oh the whole, 
and exoeedingly useful !'' 
"Usdiiir 

** Yes; filis up a vacant place at one's table, at a day's warn^ 
ing; lends me his carriage-horses when mine have caught 
cold ; subscribes to my charities for me : and supplies the draW' 
ing*room with flowers. In a word, if he were more sensible, 
he would be less agreeable : his sole charm is his foibles." 

What a description by the most sentimental of mothers, of 
the most talented, the most interesting of young men. Nugent 
was thunderstruck; the party swept by; he was undiscovered* 
He raved, he swore, be was furious. He go to the dinner 
to-day I No, he would write such a letter to the lady — it 
should speak daggers! But the daughter : Charlotte was not 
of the party. Charlotte — oh I Charlotte was quite a different 
ereatiire from her mother— the most natural, the most simple 
of human beings, and evidently loved him. He could not be 
mistaken there. Yes, for her sake he would go to the dinner : 
he would smother his just resentment. 

He went to Lady Lennox's* It was a large party. The 
yooi^ Marquis of Austerly had just returned from his travels. 
He was sitting next to the most lovely of daughters. Nugent 
wan forgotten. 

Afier dinner, however, he found aH opportunity to say a few 

words in a whiqier to Charlotte. H.e hinted a tender reproach, 

and be begged her to sing ^* We met ; Hw€a in a erowdr 

Charlotte was hoarse — had caught cold. Charlotte could not 

sing. Nugent left the room, and the house. When he got to 

the end of the street, he discovered that he had left his cane 

behind* He went back for it, glad (for he wa& really in love) 

of an excuse for darting an angry glance at the most simple, 

doie nkost natural of human beings, that should prevent her 

sleepmg the whole night. He ascended the drawing-room; 

and Charlotte was delighting the Marquis of Ansteriy, who 

leaned over her chair, whh " We met ; Hmas in a,^r&wdJ" 

Charlotte Lennox was young, lovely, and artful. Lord Aus- 
terly was young, inexperienced, and vain. In less than a 
month, be proposed, and was accepted. 

" Well, wetir said poor Nugent one morning, breaking from 
a reverie ; ^^ betrayed in my friendship, deceived in my love, 
the pleasure of doing good is still left to me. Friendship quits 
us at the first stage of life, Love at the second, Benevolence 
lasts tiD death ! Poor Gilpin I how grateful be is : I mmst see 
if I can get him that place abroad." To amuse his thoughts, 

•3* 
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he took up a new magazine. He opened the page at a violent 
attack on himself — on his heantiful tale in the '* Keepsake."" 
The satire was not confined to the work ; it extended to the 
author. He was a fop, a coxcomh, a ninny, an intellectual 
dwarf, a miserable creature, and an abortion I These are 
pleasant studies for a man out of spirits, especially before he is 
used to them. Nugent had just flung the njagazine to the other 
end of the room, when his lawyer came to arrange matters 
about a mortgage, which the generous Nugent had already 
been forced to raise on his estates. The Lawyer was a 
pleasant, entertaining man of the world, accustomed to the 
wants of young men. He perceived that Nugent was a little 
out of humour. He attributed the cause, naturally enough, to 
the mortgage ; and to divert his thoughts, he entered first on 
a general conversation. 

^^ What rogues there are in the world I'^ said he. Nugent 
groaned. '^ This morning, for instance, before I came to you, 
I was engaged in a curious piece of business enough. A gentle- 
man gave his son-in-law a qualification to stand for a borough: 
the son-in-law kept the deed, and so cheated the good genUe- 
man out of more than three hundred pounds a-year. Yesterday 
I was employed against a fraudulent bankrupt — such an in- 
stance of long, premeditated, coldhearted, deliberate rascality! 
And when 1 leave you, I must see what is to be done with a 
literary swindler, who, on the strength of a consumptive congh, 
and a suit of black, has been respectably living on compassion 
for the last two years.^' 

"Hal" 

" He had just committed the most nefarious fraud — a forgery, 
in short, on his own uncle, who has twice seriously distressed 
himself to save the rogue of a nephew, and who must now sub- 
mit to this loss, or proclaim, by a criminal prosecution, the 
disgrace of his own family. The nephew proceeded, of course, 
on his knowledge of my client^s goodness of heart ; and thus a 
nian suffers in proportion to his amiability." 

" Is his name Gil — Gil — Gilpin !" stammered Nugent. 

" The same ! 0-ho ! have you been bit, too, Mr. Nugent ?" 

Before our hero could answer, a letter was brought to him. 
Nugent tore the seal ; it was from the editor of the ma- 
gazine in which ho had just read his own condemnation. It 
ran thus : 

" Sir, — Having been absent from Tendon on unavoidable business for the 
laBt month, and the eare of the — •— Magazine having thereby devolved on an- 
other, who has very ill discharged its duties, f had the surprise and mortifica- 
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tioD of perceiving, ou my return this day, that a most unwarrantable and per- 
sonal attack upon you has been admitted in the number for this month. I 
cannot sufficiently express my regret, the more especially on finding that the 
article in question was written by a mere mercenary in letters. To convince 
you of my concern, and my resolution to guard against su^h unworthy pro- 
ceedings in future, I enclose you another and yet severer attack, which was 
Sent to OS for our next number, and for which, I grieve to say, the unprincipled 
author ha^ already 'succeeded in obtaining from the proprietors — a remunera- 
tion. I have the honour to be^ Sir^^ &c. &c, &c. 

Nugeol's eyes fell on the enclosed paper : it was in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Gregory Gilpin, the most grateful of distressed 
Klorary men. 

'^ You seem melancholy to-day, my dear Nugent,*' said 
Colonel Nelmore, as he met his young ^friend walking with 
downcast eyes in the old mall of St. James's Park. 

*' I am unhappy, I am discontented ; the gloss is faded from 
life," answered Nugent, sighing. 

" I love meeting with a pensive man," said the Colonel: "let 
me join you, and let us dine together, uUe-d-tete, at my ba- 
chelor's table. You refused me some time ago ; may I be more 
fortunate now ?" 

** I shall be but poor company," rejoined Nugent ; " but 
I ana very much obliged to you, and I accept your invitation 
^ith pleasure." 

Colonel Nelmore was a man who had told some fifty years. 
He had known misfortune in his day, and he had seen a great 
deal of the harsh realities of life. But he had not suffered nor 
lived in vain. He was no theorist, and did not affect the philo- 
sopher ; but he was contented with a small fortune, popular 
with retired habits, observant with a love for study, and, above 
all, he did a great deal of general good, exactly because he 
embraced no particular system. 

'^ Yes," said Nugent, as they sat together after dinner, and 
the younger man had unbosomed to the elder, who had been 
his father's most intimate friend, all that had seemed to him the 
most unexampled of misfortunes — after he had repeated the 
perfidies of Balfour, the faithlessness of Charlotte, and ras- 
calities of Gilpin — " Yes," said he, " I now see my error ; I no 
longer love my species ; 1 no longer place reliance in the love, 
friendship, sincerity, or virtue of the world ; I will no longer 
trust myself open hearted in this vast community of knaves ; I 
will not fly mankind^ but 1 will despise them." 

The Colonel smiled. " You shall put on your hat, my young 
friend, and pay a little visit with me : — nay, no excuse : it is 
Only an old lady, who has given me permission to drink tea 
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with her." Nugent demurred, but consented. The two geim- 
tiemen walked to a small house in the Rq^nt's Park. The/ 
were admitted tq^ a drawing-room, where they found a 
blind old lady, of a cheerful oount^Minee, and prepossessinif 
manners. 

*' And how does your son do?'^ asked the Colood, after the 
first salutations were oyer, **have you seen him lately?'* 

^' Seen him lately ! why you know he rarely lets a day pass 
without calling on, or wridng to, me- SKnce the affiction 
which visited me with blindness, though be has nothing to hope 
from me, though from my jointure I must necessarily be a bur- 
then to one of his limited income and mixing so much with the 
world as he does ; yet had I been the richest mother in England, 
and every thing at my own disposal, be conld not have been 
more attentive^ more kind to me. He will cheerinUy give np the 
gayest party to come and read to me, if I am the least unweB, 
or the least out of spirits ; and he sold his horses to pay Miss 
Blandly, since I could not afford from my own income to pay 
the salary, so accomplished a musician asked to become my 
companion. Music, you know, is now my chief luxury. Oh, 
he is a paragon of sons — ^the world think him dissipated and 
heartless; but if they could see how tender he n to meT ex- 
claimed the mother,clasping her hands, as the tears gushed from 
her eyes. Nugent was charmed : the Colonel encouraged the 
lady to proceed ; and Nugent thought he had never passed a 
more agreeable hour than in listening to her maternal praises 
of her affectionate son. 

'^ Ah, Colonel !" said he, as they left the house, ^^how much 
wiser have you been than myself; you have selected your friends 
with discretion. What would I give to possess such a friend 
as that good son must be ! But you never told me the ladyV 
name."' 

'^ Patience," said the Colonel, taking snuff, ^^ I have another 
visit to pay," 

Nelmore turned down a little alley, and knodced at a aniaU 
cottage. A woman with a child at her breast opened the 
door ; and Nugent stood in one of those scenes of cheerful po- 
verty which it so satisfies the complacency of the rich to behold. 

^^ Aha 1" said Nelmore, lookii^ round, *^ you seem com- 
fortable enough now ; your benefoctor has not done his work 
by halves." 

*^ Blessings on his heart, no ! Oh, Sir, when I think how 
distressed he is himself, how often he has been put to it for 
money, how calumniated he is by the world, 1 cannot express 
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iiow grateful I am, how grateful I ought to be. He has robbed 
bimself to feed us, and merely because he knew my husband in 
^outh." 

Tlie Colonel permitted the woman to ruA on. Nugent wiped 
bis eyes, and left his purse behind him. '^ Who is this admi«- 
rable, this self-denying manP^' cried he, when they were otace 
more in the street. '^ He b in distress himself— *would I cduld 
vdiere him I Ah, you already reconcile me to the world. I 
admowledge your motive, in leading me hither }. there are good 
men as well as bad. All are not Balfoiirs and GilpinsI But 
the name — the name of these poor peopWs benefactor T^^ 

*^Stay,'* said the Colonel, as they now entered Oxford- 
street; this is lucky indeed, I see a good lady whom I wish to 
accost.'^ ''Well, Mrs. Johnson,'' addressing a stout, comely,, 
middle-aged woman of respectable appearance, who, with a 
basket on her arm, was coming out of an oil shop; ''so you 
have been labouring in your vocation,} see— making household: 
purchases. And how is your young lady?" 

"Very well, Sir, I am biqppy to say," replied the old wo- 
man, curtseying. "And you are well too, I hope, SirP" 

'* Yes, considering the dissipation of the long season, pretty 
wdl, thank you. But I suppose your young mistress is as gay 
and heartless as ever — a mere Ceushionable wife, eh !" 

'^Sirl" said the woman, bridling up, "there is not a better 
lady in the world than my young lady ; I have known her since 
Ae was that high 1" 

** What, she's good-tempered, I suppose?" said the Colonel 
meering. 

. *' Good-tempered — I believe it is impossible for her to say 
a harsh word to any one. There never was so mild, so even- 
like a temper." 

'* What, and not heartless, eh! this is too good I" 

" Heartless 1 she nursed me herself when I broke my leg 
coming upstairs; and every night before she went out to any 
party, she would come into my room with her sweet smile, and 
see u I wanted anything." 

" And you fancy, Mrs. Johnson, that she'll make a good 
wife : why she was not much in love when she married." 

" I don't know as to that, Sir, whether she was or not; but 
I'm sure she is always studying my Lord's wishes, and I heard 
him myself say this very morning to his brother — ' Arthur, if 
you knew what a treasure I possess !'" 

" You are very right," said the Colonel, resuming his 
natural manner: " and I only spoke for the pleasure of seeing 
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how well and how justly you could defend your mistress; sbe 
is, truly, an excellent lady — good evening to you.'' 

'' I have seen that woman before," said Nugent, ** bnt I can'/ 
think where; she has the appearance of being a housekeeper 
in some family." 

" She is so." 

*' How pleasant it is to hear of fbmale excellence in the 
great world," continued Nugent, sighing; ^4t was evident to see 
the honest servant was sincere in her praise. Happy husband^ 
whoever he may be 1" 

They were now at the ColonePs house. ^^ Just let me read 
this passage," said Nelmore, opening the pages of a French 
Philosopher, '^ and as I do not pronounce French like a native, 
I will translate as I proceed. 

'* In order to love mankind — expect but little from them; 
in order to view their faults, without bitterness, we must 
accustom ourselves to pardon them, and to perceive that in- 
dulgence is a justice which frail humanity has a right to demand 
from wisdom: Now, nothing tends more to dispose us to in- 
dulgence, to close our hearts against hatred, to open them to 
the principles of a humane and soft moraUty, than a profound 
knowledge of the human heart. Accordingly, the wisest men 
have always been the most indulgent," &c. 

" And now prepare to be surprised. That good son whom 
you admired so much — whom you wished you could obtain as 
a friend, is Captain Balfour — that generous, self-denying man, 
whom you desired yourself so nobly to relieve, is Mr. Gilpin 
— that young lady who in the flush of health, beauty, dissipa- 
tion, and conquest, could attend the sick chaipber of her 
servant, and whom her husband discovers to be a treasure, is 
Charlotte Lennox !" 

'' Good Heavens!" cried Nugent, ^' what then am I to 
believe ? has some juggling been practised on my understand- 
ing, and are Balfour, Gilpin, and Miss Lennox, after all, 
patterns of perfection?" 

'^ No, indeed, very liar from it : Balfour is a dissipated, 
reckless man--^ of loose morality and a low standard of honour : 
he saw you were destined to purchase experience — he saw you 
were destined (o be plundered by some one — he thought he 
might as welt be a candidate for the profit. He laughed 
afterwards at your expenbc, not because he despised you ; on 
the contrary, 1 believe that he liked you very much in his way, 
but because in the world he lives in, every man enjoys a laugh 
at his acquaintance. Charlotte Lennox saw in you a desirable 
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match; nay, I believe she had a positive regai*d for you; but 
bhe had been taught all her life to think equipage, wealth, and 
slation belter than love. She could not resist the temptation 
of being Marchioness of Austerly — not one girl in twenty 
could ; yet she is not on that account the less good-tempered, 
good-natured, nor the less likely to be a good mistress and a 
tolerable wife. Gilpin is thf worst instance of the three. 
Gilpin is an evident scoundrel ; but Gilpin is in evident distress. 
He was, in all probability, vei7 sorry to attack you who had 
benefited him so largely ; but perhaps, as he is a dull dog, the 
only thing the Magazines would buy of him was abuse. You 
must not think he maligned you out of malice, out of ingratitude, 
oot of wantonness; he maligned you for ten guineas. Yet 
Gilpin is a man, who, having swindled his father out of ten 
guineas, would in the joy of the moment give five to a beggar. 
In the present case he was actuated by a better feeling : he was 
serving the friend of his childhood-^few men forget those 
youthful ties, however they break through others. Your 
mistake was not the single mistake of supposing the worst 
people the best — it was the double mistake of supposing 
common-place people now the best — now the worst; — in 
nudcing what might have been a pleasant acquaintance an in- 
timate friend; in believing a man in distress must necessarily 
be a man of merit ; in thinking a good-tempered, pi*etty girl, 
^vas an exalted specimen of Human Nature. You were then 
about to fall into the opposite extreme — and to be as indiscri- 
minatiDg in suspicion as you were in credulity. Would that 
I could flatter myself that I had saved you from that — the 
more dangerous — error of the two !'' 

*' Yon have — my dear Nelmore ; and now lend me your 
PhQcsopherr' 

" With pleasure ; but one short maxim is as good as all 
Philosophers can teach you, for Philosophers can only en- 
large on it — it is simple — it is this — ' take the world as 

ITISI'" 
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The English arrogate to themselvei the pecaHar attachnpert 
to home — the national conviction of the sacrednefls of ita sereM 
asylum. But the Ancients seem equally to have r^^arded the 
'Weneranda Domus*^ with love and worship. Bjthemdii 
hospitahie hearth was equally deemed the centre of uoipeik- 
ahle enjoyments — their gayest poets linger on its attraction!^ 
the House, as well as the Temple, had its secret penetralia, 
which no uninitiated stranger might profane with uabidiha 
presence; the Household Gods were their especial deitiear-tka 
most familiarly invoked — the most piously preserved. And a 
beautiful superstition it was, that of the Household Gods !«— a 
beautiful notion that our ancestors, for us at least. Were diviati 
and presided with unforgetful tenderness over the scene (when 
living) of their happiest emotions, and their most tranquil joys: 
a similar worship is not only to be traced to the eldest times — 
beyond the date of the civilized races that we popularly eall 
*^ The Ancients,^' but is yet to be found cherished among savage 
tribes. It is one of the universal proofs how little death can 
conquer the affections. 

But with us are required no graven likeness — no fond ido- 
latries of outward images. We bear our Penates with ua 
abroad as at home, their Atrium is the heart. Our Household 
Gods are the memories of our childhood — the recollections of 
the hearth round which we gathered — of the fostering hands 
which caressed us — of the scene of all the cares and joys — the 
anxieties and the hopes — the ineffable yearnings of love which 
made us first acquainted with the mystery and the sanctity of 
Home. I was touched once in visiting an Irish Cabin, whichf 
in the spirit of condescending kindness, the Lady Bountiful of 
the place had transformed into the graceful neatness of an 
English cottage, training roses up the wall, glazing the 
windows, and boarding the mud floor ; — I was touched by the 
homely truth which the poor peasant uttered as he gazed, half 
gratefully, half indignantly, on the change. '^ It is all very 
kiud,'' said he, in his dialect, which I am obliged to translate ; 
*' but the good lady does not know how dear to a poor man is 
every thing that reminds him of the time when he played in- 
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^Uad of working — these great folks do not understand us.'' It 
Was quite true ; on that mud floor the child had played, round 
Quit hearth, with its eternal smoke, which now admitted, 
through strange portals, the uncomfortahle daylight, he had 
sate jesting with the kind hearts that now heat no more. These 
new comforts saddened and perplexed him — not because they 
were oon^forta^ but because they were new. They had not 
the asflociations of his childhood ; the great folks did not under- 
itaikl him ; they despised his indifference to greater luxuries. 
Mas I they did not perceive that in that indifference there 
ivaa all the poetry of sentiment. The good lady herself dwelt 
IB an old-fashioned, inconvenient, mansion. Suppose some op- 
prasflive beneCetctor had converted its dingy rooms and dreary 
faDerifls into a modern, well-proportioned, and ungenialiy 
iheerfHl residence, would she have been pleased ? Would she 
not have missed the nursery she had played in ? — the little par- 
loar by whose hearth she could yet recall to fancy die face of 
her DM>tber long gone ?->— Would ottomans and mirrors supply 
theplaeeof the old worm-eaten chair from which her faUier, 
AB aabbath nights, had given forth the holy lecture? — or the 
little discoloured glass in which, thirty years ago, she had 
narked her own maiden blushes, when some dear name was 
nddenly spoken P No, her old paternal house, rude though it 
be, 18 deeu^r to her than a new palace ; can she not conceive 
that the same feelings may make ^* the hut to which his soul 
oonforms,'' dearer to the peasant than the new residence which 
is a palace to him ? Why should that he a noble and tender 
lentiment in the rich, which is scorned as a brutal apathy in 
the poor P The peasant was right — ^ Great folks understand 
turn not!* 

Amidst the active labours, in which, from my earliest youth, 
[ have been plunged, one of the greatest luxuries I know is to 
return, for short intervals, to the place in which the happiest 
lays of my childhood glided away. It is an old manorial seat 
thai bdongs to my mother, the heiress of its former lords. The 
bouae^ formerly of vast extent, built round a quadrangle, at 
different periods, from the date of the second crusade to that 
of the reign of Elizabeth, was in so ruinous a condition when 
she came to its possession, that three sides of it were obliged 
lo be pulled down : the fourth yet remaining, and much em* 
bdlished in its architecture, is in itself one of the largest houses 
in the county, and still contains the old oak hall, with its lofty 
ieiling, and raised music gallery. The place has something of 
ih^ character of Penshurst, — and its venerable avenues, which 
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slope from the house down the declivity of the park, giving ip 
views of the opposite hills crowded with cottages and spi 
impart to the scene that peculiarly English, half stately, 
wholly cultivated, character which the poets of Elizabeth'ii 
so much loved to linger upon. As is often the case with sin 
residences, the church stands in the park, at a bow-shot f 
the house, and formerly the walls of the outer court ne 
reached the green sanctuary that surrounds the sacred edil 
The church itself, dedicated anciently to St Mary, is « 
and grey, in the simplest architecture of the ecclesiasi 
Gothic, and, standing on the hrow of the biU, its single to 
at a distance blends with the turrets of the house, — so that 
two seem one pile. Beyond, to the right, half-way down 
hill, and neighboured by a dell, girded with trees, is an octa 
building of the beautiful Grecian form» erected by the pre 
owner — it is the mausoleum of the family. Fenced from 
deer, is a small surrounding space sown with flowers— -tl 
fairest children of the earth, which the custom of all ages 
dedicated to the Dead. The modernness of this buiU 
which contrasts those in its vicinity, seems to me, from 
contrast, to make its object more impressive. It stands 
alone, in the venerable landscape with its immemorial hilb 
trees, — the prototype of the Thought of Death — a thing 
dating with the living generation, admonishes them of I 
recent lease and its hastening end. For with all our bos 
antiquity of race, we ourselves are the ephemera of the soil, 
bear the truest relation, so far as our mortality is concer 
with that which is least old. 

The most regular and majestic of the avenues I have 
scribed conducts to a sheet of water, that lies towards the 
tremity of the park. It is but small in proportion to the don 
but is clear and deep, and, fed by some subterraneous str< 
Us tide is fresh and strong beyond its dimensions. On its 
posite bank is a small fishing- cottage, whitely peeping frc 
thick and gloomy copse of firs, and larch, and oak, thn 
which shine, here and there, the red berries of the moui 
ash; and behind this, on the other side of the brown, n 
f^rown deer paling, is a wood of considerable extent. ' 
the Tardier bank of the water, is my favourite spot. Here, \ 
a boy, I used to while away whole holydays, basking indol 
in the noun of summer, and buildiug castles in that clou 
air, until the belting of the sun. 

The reeds ibou grow up, long and darkly green, alon^ 
margin \ and though they have since yielded to the innovi 
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scjihe, and I hear iLe wind no longer glide and sigh amidst 
those earliest tiihcs of music, yet the whole sod is still fragrant, 
from Spring to Autumn, with innumerable heaths and wild 
flowers, and the crushed odours of the sweet thyme. And 
sever have I seen a spot which the butterfly more loves to 
haunt, particularly that small fairy, blue-winged species which 
is tamer than the rest, and seems almost to invite you to admire 
it— throwing itself on the child's mercy as the robin upon man's. 
The varieties of the dragon-fly, glittering in the sun, dart ever 
through the boughs and along the water. It is a world which 
the fairest of the insect race seem to have made their own. 
There is something in the hum and stir of a summer noon, 
which is inexpressibly attractive to the dreams of the imagina- 
tion. It fills us with a sense of life, but a life not our own — it 
is the exuberance of creation itself that overflows around us. 
Han is absent, but life is present. Who has not spent hours in 
some soch spot, cherishing dreams that have no connexion with 
the earth, and courting with half-shut eyes, the images of the 
Ideal? 

Stretched on the odorous grass, I see on the opposite shore 
that quiet church, where the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep— that mausoleum where my own dust shall rest at last, 
and the turrets of my childhood's home. All so solitary and 
jet so eloquent ! Now the fern waves on the slope, and the deer 
oomes forth, marching with hiss stately step to the water-side, 
to pause and drink. O Nymphs! — O Fairies! — O Poetry, 1 
am yours again ! 

1 do not know how it is, but every year that I visit these 
scenes I have more need of their solace. My departed youth 
Hses before me in more wan and melancholy hues, and the past 
saddens me more deeply with the present. Yet every year, 
perhaps, has been a stepping-stone in the ambition of my boy- 
hood, and brought me nearer to the objects of my early dreams. 
It is not the mind that has been disappointed, it is the heart. 
What ties are broken — what affections marred I the Egeria of 
my hopes, — no cell conceals, no spell can invoke her now 1 
Every pausing-place in the life of the ambitious is marked alike 
by the trophy and tRe tomb. But little men have the tomb 
without the trophy! 

It is a small, and sequestered, and primitive village that of 
Knebworth, though but thirty miles from London ; consisting 
of scattered cottages, with here and there a broad green patch 
of waste land before the doors ; and one side of the verdant 
lane, which makes the principal street, is skirted by the palings 
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of the lesser park, which is not devoted to the d^er. The 
steward's house, and the dei^yman's, are the only one»^(sa?e 
the manor-house itself) — aspiring to gentility. And here, 
nevertheless, did Dame Nature find her varieties — many were 
they and duly contrasted, when first, in the houndless sociabi- 
lity of childhood, we courted the friendship of every villager. 
The sturdy keeper, a stalwart man and a hurley, whose nane 
was an heirloom on the estates; and who, many years after- 
wards, under another lord, perished in a memorable fray wilb 
the implacable poachers ; — the simple, horn-eyed idiot, baskiqg 
before the gardener's door, where he lodged-— a privileged 
pensioner, sitting hour after hour, from snuHriae to auOset^ 
what marvels did not that strange passive existence create ii 
us — the young, the buoyant, the impetuous ! how we used to 
gather round him, and gaze, and wonder how he eoaU paa 
his time without either work or play ! — the one Patriarch beggv 
of the place, who seemed to beg from vanity not from wut; 
for, as he doffed his hat, hn long snow-white locks fell, parted 
on either side, down features of apostolic beauty — and many as 
artist had paused to sketch the venerable head; — the single 
Lais of the place, stout and sturdy, with high cheekboaes iai 
tempting smile, ill-favoured enoogb, it is true, but boasting her 
admirers ; — the genius, too, of the village — a woman ^rith bat 
one hand, who could turn that hand to anything; nontinaOy 
presiding oyer the dairy, j|he ^^ equally apt* at all the other 
affairs of the public life of a'village. — Dogs, cows, horses — nose 
might be ill or well without her august permission ; in every 
quarrel she was witness, juryman, and judge. Never had asy 
one more entirely the genius of action: she was always is 
every thing, and at the head of every thing — mixing, H is tnet 
with all her energy and arts, a wonderful fidelity and spirit of 
clanship towards her employer. Tall, dark, and museuiar 
was she ; a kind of caught-and-tamed Aleg Merrilies ! 

But our two especial friends were an old pouple, quartered 
in a little angle of the village, who, bard on their eightieth 
year, bad jogged on, for nearly sixty revolutions of the sani 
hand in hand together, and never seemed to have stumbled o^ 
an unkind thought towards each other. The love of those tvi^e 
old persons was the most perfect, the most beautiful I ev^ 
beheld. Their children had married and grown up and 1^^ 
them — they were utterly alone. Their simple affections vf0^ 
all in all to them. They had never been to London, nev^' 
above fifteen miles from the bumble spot where they had b^^ 
born, and where their bones were to repose. Them the mar^^ 
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of Knowledge had never reaehed. ^hey could neither read 
nor write. Old Age had frozen up the portals of Intellect 
before the schoolmaster had gone his rounds. So ignorant 
were they of the world, that they scarce knew the name of the 
king. Changes of ministry, peace and war, the agitations of 
lifsy were as utter nothings to them — as to the wildest savage 
of Caffraria. Few, as the Arithmetic of Intellect can comprise, 
ware their ideas ; but they wanted not to swell the sura, for the 
ideas were centred, with all that the true sentiment of love ever 
tanght the wisest, within each other. If out of that circle 
extended their radii of love, it was to the family under whom 
they had vegetated, and to us -who were its young hopes. Us 
iadeed they did love warmly, as something that belonged to 
them. And scarcely a day ever passed — hut what, in all the 
riot and glee of boyhood, with half a score of dogs at our heels 
-r-we used to rush into the quiet of that lonely cottage — 
seramUing over the palings — bustling through the threshold — 
ndlying, with shoes that had made a day's circuit through all 
the woods and plantings, the scrupulous cleanliness of the 
kearth, and making their old hearts glad, and proud, and merry 
by the very discomfort we occasioned. Then were the rude 
dwin drawn into the jaws of that wide ingle nook — then was 
the new log thrown on the hearth — then would the old dame 
iosist upon chafing our hands numbed with the cok), as one of 
us — ah, happiest he I — drew forth the fragment of cake, or the 
handint of figs and raisins — brought to show that they had not 
been forgotten. And, indeed, never were they foi^otten by a 
more powerful hand and a more steady heart than ours, for 
daily from the hall came the savoury meal which the old wo- 
man carved tenderly for her husbaud (for his hands were 
paUed), and until his appetite was sated, sate apart and refused 
to share. Old Age, so seldom unselfish I — and the old age of 
the poor peasant woman, how many young hearts full of the 
phrases of poetry and the mockeries of sentiment, woutd it 
have shamed I 

I see the old man now in a great high-backed tapestry chair, 

vrhioh had been a part of the furniture of the old raanor-honse: 

ii his youth he had been on the sporting establishment of a 

former squire, my grandfather^s predecessor and uncle, and he 

had contrived to retain still, fresh and undimmed, through how 

•any years Time might forget to register, a habit of green 

^et, whose antiquated cut suited well his long grey locks 

tiid venerable countenance. Poor Newman Hagar! a blessing 

Oftthat old bead — surely you areKving yet! — while I live, you 
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are not all vanished — all swallowed up by the obliViotis earth. 
And, even after I have joined you, this page, survivhig both, 
shall preserve you amongst tho^e whom ike world does not 
willingly let perish I And on the opposite side of the hearth 
sate the partner of that obscure and harmless existence, with a 
lace which, when we were there, never was without a smile at 
our presence, or a tear for our parting. Plain ' though her 
features must ever have been, and worn and wrinkled as they 
were then, I never saw a countenance in which notthetnte/ftef, 
but the feeling ^ of our divine nature had left a more pleasant 
and touching trace. 

Sometimes, as the winter day closed, in, and dogs and 
children crowded alike round the comfortable fire, we delighted 
to make the old man tell us of his dim memories of foroNr 
squires — the notes of bugles long silenced — the glories A 
coaches and six long vanished — how the squire was dressed in 
scarlet and gold — and how my lady swept the avenues in 
brocade. But picasanter to me, child as I was, was it tojqneir 
tion the good old folks of their own past fortunes — of their 
first love, and how they came to marry, and how, since, they 
had weathered the winds of the changing world. 

^^ And I dare say you have scolded your wife very often^ 
Newman," said I once: Old Newman looked down, and th^ 
wife took up the reply. 

" Never to signify — and if he has, I deserved it." 

^' And I dare say, if the truth were told, you have scolded- 
him quite as often." 

^^ Nay," said the old woipan, with a beauty of kindness whichs- 
all the poetry in the world cannot excel, ^' how can a wife scolA 
her good man, who has been working for her and her Iittl0 
ones all the day? It may be for a man to be peevish, for it i5^ 
he who bears the crosses of the world ; but who should maks 
him forget them but his own wife P And she had best, for htwr 
own sake — for nobody can scold much when the scolding i^ 
only on one side." 

Who taught this poor woman her wisdom of Love ? Some- 
thing less common than ordinary Nature, something better thain 
mere womanhood. For, verily, there are few out of novels to 
whom either Nature or Womanhood hath communicated a sL — 
milar secret 1 

And we grew up from children to boys — from boyhood t^? 
youth. And old Hagar died — he died during my absence; an^ 
when I returned — I called at the old woman's solitary house-* — 
I opened the latch — there she sate by the hearth with diill^ 
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lack-histre eyes. And Newman's high chair was opposite in 
the acGUfltomed place, and the green velvet hahit was folded 
<iarefully on the seat. Poor old woman I her pleasure at seeing 
me could be revived no more. She was past all pleasure. 
Year after year Time had essayed in vain to numb her gentle 
feelings and kindly sympathies : but one single hour — that had 
taken. from her side its helpmate — had done the allotted task. 
Newman was dead — and the widow could feel no more. She 
lived on — hut it was clock-work. She did not seem to mourn 
for hiin — so much as to be indifferent . to every thing else. 
Once only I saw her weep-^it was when, out of compassion 
for her solitary age, we wished to place a companion — a nurse 
in the cottage^ *^ The sooner Fm dead the better," she said. 
** How can I bear to see a strange face where the old man used 
loatt?'' 

It is over now — the broken bridge is past — they are again 
united. If I were an Atheist for myself, I would still pray that 
there knay be a heaven for the Poor I Without another world, 
who can solve the riddle of the disparities of this P 

How many hours in the summer nights have I passed in the 
diuhchyard, which lies embedded in that green and venerable 
parkl . There, no unseemly decorations maintain, after the 
great era of Equality has commenced, the paltry distinctions of 
the Past; — distinctions of a day — the Equality of the Eternal ! 
There^ for the most part unmarked and unrecorded, rise the 
green hillocks of the humble dead — or, where the stone re- 
gisters a little while the forgotten name and departed date, the 
epitaph is simple and the material rude. It is the very model — 
the very ideal, of the country church ; so quiet is it — so solitary 
— BO ancient — so unadorned. It is the spot above all others 
where Death teaches — not of the spectre, but the angel ; ob- 
truding on us no unreal terror, but eloquent with its great and 
tender moral of '' Repose.'*'' And who has not felt his heart 
echo to that saying of the brilliant Frenchwoman's,^ half in- 
tended as a point, but carried by nature, against the very will 
of the speaker, into a homely and most touching truth ; ^' At 
times I feel the want to die, as the wakeful feel the want to 
sleep r 

This is the justest of similics — worn, wearied, and sated, 
who has not felt the want to die, as the wakeful the want to 
sleep ? But this is not the lesson which, after a little thought, 
^he true morality of the Grave bequeaths. No, it is from Death 

" Madame (In DcfTand 
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that we extract the noble aad magnificent lesson of life. A? 
by the sense of its shortness, we turn away elevated also by 
objects. If short, let ' us crowd it with generous and usi 
deeds — if eternity be at hand, let us prepare ourselves for 
threshold, by the aims and ends which are most worthy of 
soul; and by the glory of our own thoughts and our own dec 
walk .naturally as it were to the Immortal. Filling oursei 
with this ambition, we rise beyond our sorrows and our ca 
— we conquer the morbid darkness that satiety gathers roi 
us, and take from the Dead a moral won from their spirits ; 
not their dust. He who fails in this, penetrates no( the t 
philosophy of the tomb. 

The churchyard — the village — the green sward — the wo 
— the fern-covered hills — the waterside, odorous with the re 
and thyme — the deep-shagged dells — the plain where the i 
couch, — all united and blended together, make to me, the pi 
above all others, which renews my youth and redeems it fi 
the influences of the world. All know some such spot — blefl 
— and blessing; — the Kaaba of the Earth — the scene of tl 
childhood — the haunt of their fondest recollections. And w1 
it is yet ours to visit it at will — while it yet rests in the d 
and sacred hands to which it belonged of yore — while 
stranger sits at the hearth, and no new tenants chase a^ 
'^ the old familiar faces,^' who has not felt as if in storm -i 
shower, there was a shelter over his head-^as if he were 
unprotected — as. if fate preserved a sanctuary to the fugitive 
and life, a fountain to the weary ? 

A blessing upon that Home, and upon its owner I In 
presence of a Mother we feel that our childhood has not all 
parted! It is as a barrier between ourselves and the adva 
of Time. Chased and wearied out by the Cares of Manho 
we enter the temple dedicated to Youth, — Q^ a guardian stai 
ing near us,^*^) — and our persecutors sleep while we lingei 
the altar. 

* iEschylus— The Furies. 
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CHOICE OF PHYLIAS. 



A TALE. 

PiiTLiAS was a young Athenian, whom the precepts of So- 
crates had reared in the two great principles (or rather, per- 
haps, affections) which a State should encourage in her sons — 
tke desire of Glory, and the worship of Virtue. He wished at 
ODoe to be great and to be good. Unfortunately Phydias nou- 
ridied a third wi3h, somewhat less elevated, but much more 
oonmoaly entertained — the wish to be loved ! He had a strong 
diint for general popularity as well as esteem; and to an 
iqriring soul he united a too-susceptible heart. 

One day, as he was wandering amongst the olive-groves 
Alt border Cephisus, and indulging in those reveries on his 
fnture destiny which make the happiest prerogative of the 
young, his thoughts thus broke into words : — 

*' Yes, I Will devote my life to the service of my countryt- 

vm : I will renounce luxury and ease. Not for me shall be 

the cooks of Sicily, or the garlands of Janus. My chambers 

shall not steam with frankincense, nor resound with the loud 

shoats of Ionic laughter. No ; I will consecrate my youth to 

the pursuit of wisdom, and the practice of virtue; so shall I be- 

oome great, and so beloved. For when I have thus sacrificed 

iny enjoyments to the welfare of others, shall they not all ho- 

Qonr and esteem meP Will they not insist that I take the 

itiddle couch at the public festivals? and will not all the friends 

of my youth contend which shall repose upon my bosom? It 

'8 happy to he virtuous; but, O Socrates, is it not even happier 

<o be universally beloved for your virtue?" 

While Phylias was thus soliloquizing, he heard a low sweet 
l^tigh beside him; and, somewhat startled at the sound— for 
'^e had fancied himself entirely alone — he turned hastily round, 
^nd beheld a figure of very singular appearance. It was a 
^11 man, in the prime of life; but one side of the face and 
•^rmwas utterly different from the other : on one side the head 
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was crowned with the festive wreath — the robes flowed loose 
and disordered — joy and self-complacency sparkled on the 
smiling countenance. You beheld a gaiety which you codU 
not help liking ; but an air of levity which you could not respect 
Widely contrasted was the other halfof this strange apparition : 
without crown or garland, after the fashion of a senator of the 
Areopagus, flowed the sober locks; the garb was costly, but de- 
cent and compdsecl ; kni in the eye alld brdw ike aspto was dig* 
nified and lofty, but somewhat pensive, and clouded either by 
thought or care: in the one half you beheld a boon companion, 
whom you would welcome and forget — in the other a lofty 
monitor, from whom you shrank in unacknowledged fear, and . 
whom even in esteeming you were willing carefully to shiilL t 

^^ And who art thou ? And from what foreign country 
comest thouP^' asked the Athenian, in astonishment and awe. 

^' I come from the land of the invisibles,*' answered the ap- 
parition : " and I am thy tutelary demon. Thou art now of 
that age, and hast attained to that heigfit of nund, in which it b 
permitted me to warn and to advise thee. What vain drtems, 
O Phylias, have crept into thy mind I Dost thou not see that 
thoii art asking two boons utterly incompatible with eaich bthe^ 
— universal fame and universal regard P Take thy chdce of 
either; thou canst not combine both. Look well at the giiise 
and garb in which I appear to thee; if thou wouldst be loved, 
thou seest in one half of me the model which thoii shotildst 
imitate; if. renowned, the other half presents thee also with an 
example. But how canst thou hope to unite bothP Look 
again; can any contrast be stronger P Can any opposites 
more extreme? Waste not thy life in a chimera. Be fdbove=s! 

thy race, and be hated; be of their own level, and be loVed 

Thou hast thy choice P 

'^ False dcmoni" answered Phylias; " thou wouldst sickei 
me of life itself, couldst thou compel me to be hated on the OU' 
hand, or worthy to be despised on the other. Thou knowes 
not my disposition. It hath in it nothing cynical or severer 
neither should I presume upon any distinction I might attain 
Why should men hate me merely for proving the sincerity o ^ 
uiy aneolioii to them? Away! thou utterest folly or fraud, an^ 
art not of that good race of demons of which Socrates was won^ 
to spcuk." 

i )nv.o more llio demon laughed. " Thou wilt know mebette -^ 
out; of those days; and what now thou deemest Jhliy, tho^^ 

wilt then t(jnn r,viwnenc(*. Thou resolvcst, thert, to seek fi 

1*1^) 
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" With my wholjB soul 1" cried the Athenian. 
^* Be it so; and from time to time contrast thyself with Glau- 
cus. Farewell I'* 

The apparition vanished : musing and bewildered, Phylias 
returned home. 

Hia resolutions were not shaken, nor his ambition damped. 
He resigned the common pleasures of his youth ; he braced his 
limb3by hardihood and temperance, and fed the sources of his^ 
mind from the quiet fountain of wisdom. 

The fir$t essays of his ambition wJBre natural to his period 
,of life. ' He went through the preparatory exercises, and entered 
Jiimsdfa candidate for the victoral crown at the Olympic Games. 
On the day preceding that on which the Games commenced, 
Phylias met amongst the crowd, which a ceremony of such 
briuiant attraction had gathered together at Olympia, a young 
man whom he had known from his childhood. Frank in his 
Duuiner, and joyous in his disposition, Giaucus was the favourite 
of an who knew him. 

Though possessed of considerable talents, no one envied him ; 
for those talents were never exerted in order to distinguish 
]iimfl^--rhis ambition was to amuse others. He gave way to 
t^fVj caprice of his own or of his comrades, provided that it 
pleasure. Supple and versatile, even the sturdiest 
lers wero charmed with his society ; and the bosest 
profligales swore sincerely that they loved, because they were 
I10C driven to respect, him. His countenance never shamed 
Iham into a suspicion that their career was ignoble; and they 
did iafltice io his talents, because they could sympathize with 
Ui bUbles. 

V* YoD do not contend for any of the prizes, I think,'' said 
Phylias ; " for I do not remember to have seen you at the pre- 
piratory exercises ?'* 

^ I^ot I, by Hercules,'' answered Giaucus, gaily. '' I play in 
4be Games tfie part I play in Life — I am merely a spectator. 
Gould I drink more deeply, or sleep more soundly, if my statue 
mwe set up in the sacred wood P Alas I no. Let my friends 
love Giaucus their comrade'—- not hate Giaucus their rival. And 

JttU?" 

" I am a competitor in the chariot race." 

*^ Success to you I I shall offer up my sacrifice for your 
triumph; meanwhile I am going to hear Therycides read his. 
new play. Farewell !" 

" What a charming person is Giaucus!" thought Phylias. 
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Even Phylias liked Glaucus the better for knowing daucus 
was not to be his antagonist. 

The morning rose — the hour of trial came on. With a 
ilushed cheek, and a beating hearik, Phylias mounted bis cha- 
riot. He was successful : his locks were crowned with the 
olive-wreath. He returned to Athens amidst the loudest aoda- 
mations. His chariot rolled through the broken wall of his 
^native city ; the poets lauded him to the skies. Phylias had com- ■ 
menced the career of fame; and its first fruits were delicious. 
His parents wept with joy at his triumph; and the old men 
pointed him out as a model to tl^eir sons. Sons hate models; 
and the more Phylias was praised, the more his contemporaries 
disliked him. When the novelty of success was cooled, he 
began to feel that the olive-crown had its thorns. If be met 
his young friends in the street, they saluted him coldly : ^' We 
do not ask you to come to us," said they; " you have weightier 
matters on hand than our society can afford. We are goiag 
to sup with Glaucus : while you are meditating, we suppose, the 
best way to eclipse Alcibiades." 

Meetings like these threw an embarrassment over the 
manner of Phylias himself. He thought that he was ill-treated, 
and retired into the chamber of pride. He became shy, and 
he was called supercilious. 

The Olympic Games do not happen every day, and Phylias 
began to feel that he who is ambitious has no option between 
excitement and exhaustion. He therefore set about preparing 
himself for a nobler triumph than that of a charioteer ; and 
from the government of horses aspired to the government oT^ 
men. He fitted himself for the labours of public life, and the - 
art of public speaking. He attended the popular assemblies — 
he rose into repute as an orator. 

Every one knows that at that time Athens was torn by in- — 
testine divisions. Alternately caressing and quarrelling with^ 
the passionate Alcibiades, his countrymen now saw him a 
in Sparta, and now hailed him a saviour in Athens. Phylias 
dreading the ambition of that unprincipled genius, and yet 
sisting the encroaching tyranny of the four hundred rulers^ 
performed the duly of a patriot, and, pleading for liberty, dis- — 
pleased both parlies. Nothing could be more disintereste<0 
than his conduct, or more admired than his speeches. Hd^ 
proved his virtue, and he established his fame ; and wherevei^ 
he went he was universally abused. 

He frequently met with Glaucus, who, taking no share i 
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politico, was entertained by all parties, and the most popular 
man of Athens, because the most unobtrusive. 

'* You are become a great, man now/' said Griaucus to him 
one day; " and you will doubtless soon arrive at the last honour 
Athens can confer upon her children. Your property will be 
confiscated, and your person will be exiled." 

'^ No I" said Phyiias, with generous emotion ; ^' truth is great, 
uid,must prevail. Misinterpretation and slander will soon die 
away, and my countrymen will do me justice/' 

*^ The gods grant it T' said the flattering Glaucus. *' Ne 
man merits it more." 

In the short intervals of repose that public life allowed to the 
Alhenians, Phyiias contrived to fall in love. 

Chyllene was beautiful as a dream. She was full of all 
amiable qualities ; but she was a humaa being, and fond of an 
agreeable Ufe. 

■ . In bis passion for ChyHene, Phyiias, for the first time in his 
career, found a rival in Glaucus ; for love was the only passion 
in which Glaucus did not shun ta provoke the jealousy of the 
powerful. Chyllene was sorely perplexed which to choose : 
Phyiias was so wise, but then Glaucus was so gay ; Phyiias 
so distinguished, but then Glaucus was so popular ; Phy- 
nade excellent speeches, — but then how beautifully 
Glaacus sung I ' 

Unfortunately, in the stern and manly pursuits of his life^ 
Phyiias had necessarily outgrown those little arts of pleasing 
which were so acceptable to the ladies of Athens. He dressed 
witb a decorous dignity, but not with the studied, yet easy^ 
graces of Glaucus. P^w, too, amidst all his occupations, 
eonld- he find the time to deck the door of his beloved with 
gariands, to renew the libations ou her threshold, and to cover 
every wall in the city with her name added to the flattering 
epithet of icebAif. But none of these important ceremonies 
were neglected by Glaucus, in whom the art to please had been 
the sole study of life. Glaucus gained ground daily. 

** I esteem you beyond all men," Chyllene could say to Phy- 
iias without a blush. But she trembled, and said nothing, 
^hen Glaucus approached. 

'^ I love you better than all things I" said Glaucus, passion- 
ately, one day to Chyllene. 

" I love you better than all things, save my country," said 
Phyiias the same morning. 

'^ Ah, Phyiias is doubtless the best patriot," thought Chyl- 
lene; '' but Glaucus is certainly the best lover ! " 
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The very weaknesses of Glaucus were dMurming, bat hk 
virtues gave Phylias a little of austerity. With Phylias ChyW 
lene felt ashamed of her faults ; with Glaucus she was only 
aware of her excellence. 

Alcibiades was now the idol of Athens. He prepared to set 
out with a hundred ships for the Hellespont, to assist the allies 
of Athens. Willing to rid the city of so vigilant a guard uiMm 
his actions as Phylias, he contrived that the latter should be 
appointed to a command in the fleet. The rank of Glaucus ob- 
tained him a lesser but distinguished appointment. 

Chyllene was in danger of losing both her lovers. 

'< Wilt thou desert me?" said she to Phylias. 

"Alas! my country demands it. I shall return to thee co* 
vered with laureb." 

"And/ thou, Glaucus?'' 

" Perish Alcibiades, and Greece herself, before I quit Iheer 
cried Glaucus, who, had there been no mistress in the ease, 
would never willingly have renounced luxury for danger. 

Phylias, with a new incentive to glory, and a full confidenoe 
in the sympathy of his beloved, set out for Andria. Glaueus 
was taken suddenly ill, remained at home, and a month after- 
wards his bride Chyllene was carried by torchlight to his house. 
It is true that every body at Athens detected the imposition; but 
every one laughed at it good-humouredly; " for Glaucus," said 
they, " never set up for a paragon of virtue t " Thus his want 
of principle was the very excuse for wanting it. 

The expedition to Andria failed — Alcibiades was banished 
again — and Phylias, though he had performed prodigies of 
valour, shared in the sentence of his leader. His fellow-r 
citizens were too glad of an excuse to rid themselves of that 
unpleasant sensation which the superiority of another always 
inflicts on our self-love. 

Years rolled away. Phylias had obtained all that his you^i 
coveted of glory. Greece rang with his name; he was now 
aged, an exile, and a dependent at the Persian court. There, 
every one respected, but no one loved him. The majesty of 
his mien, the simplicity of his manners, the very splendour of 
his reputation, made tlie courtiers of Persepolis uneasy in his 
presence. He lived very much alone ; and his only recreation 
was in walking at evening amongst the alleys of a wood, that 
reminded him of the groves of Athens, and meditating over the 
past adventures of his life. 

It happened tliat at this time Glaucus, who had survived 
both his wife ami his patrimony, had suffered himself, under 
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the hope of repairing his broken fortunes, to be Entrapped into 
a oonspiracy to restoi'e the Oligarchy, after the death of Conon. 
He was detected, and his popularity did not save him from 
banishment. He sought refuge atPersepolis: the elastic gaiety 
of his disposition still continued, and over his grey hairs yet 
glowed the festive chaplet of roses. The courtiers were de- 
lighted with his wit — the king could not feast without him: — 
they Gonsalted Phylias, but they associated with Glaucus. 

One evening as Phylias was musing in his favourite grove, 
and as afar off he heard the music and the merriment of a ban- 
quet (held by the king in his summer-house, and with Glaueus 
at his right hand), the melancholy exile found himself gently 
plucked by the hem of his garment. He turned hastily round, 
and once more beheld his genius. 

" Thy last hour fast approaches,^' said the demon; *' again, 
then, I come to visit thee. At the morning of life 1 foretold 
that fiite which should continue to its close : I bade thee despair 
of uniting celebrity and love. Thou hast attempted the union 
— what hath been thy success?" 

^Mysterious visitor I" answered Phylias, ^^thy words were 
tme, and my hope was formed in the foolishness of youth. I 
stand alone, honoured and unloved. But surely this is not the 
doom of all who have pursued a similar ambition." 

'* Recollect thyself," replied the fantom : *' was not thy master 
Socrates persecuted unto death, and Aristides ostracised on 
account of his virtues? Canst thou name one great man who 
iD life was not calumniated for his services ? Thou standest 
not alone. To shine is to injure the self-love of others ; and 
lelf-love is the most vindictive of human feelings." 

** Yet had I not been an Athenian," murmured Phylias, *' I 
might have received something of gratitude." 

**They call Athens ungrateful," answered the spectre ; '' but 
every where, while time lasts, the ingratitude shall be the same. 
One state may exile her illustrious men, another merely defame 
them; but day is not more separate from night, than true fame 
from general popularity." 

** Alas 1 thou teachest a bitter lesson," said Phylias, sighing ; 
^* better, then, to renounce the glory which separates us from 
Ihe indulgent mercies of our kind. Has not my choice been 
Qn error J as well as a misfortune .«" 

The countenance of the genius became suddenly divine. 
!\lajesty sat upou his brow, aud unspeakable wisdom shone from 
liis piercing eyes, as he replied, ^^Hark! as tliou askcst of me 
thy unworthy question, iho laugli oi t!ic lioary (ilaucus breaks 
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upon thy ear. The gods gave to him the privil^^ to be 
beloved — and despised. Wouldst thou^ were the past at 
thy control, — wouldst thou live the life that he hath lived ? 
wouldst thou, for the smiles of revellers, or for the heart 
of the mistress of thy manhood, feel that thy career had heen 
worthless, and that thy sepulchre should be unknown? No ; 
by the flush upon thy cheek, thou acknowledgest that to the 
great the pride of recollection is sufficient happiness in * itself. 
Thy only error was in this, the wish to -obtain the fleeing 
breath of popular regard, as the reward for inmiortal labours. 
The illustrious should serve the world, unheeding of its frail 
applause. The whisper of their own hearts should convey to 
them a diviner music than the huzzas of crowds. Thon shouUst 
have sought only to be great, so would it never have grieved 
Uiee to find thyself unbeloved. The soul of the great should 
be as a river, rejoicing in its mighty course, and benefiting all 
— nor conscious of the fading garlands which perishable hands 
may scatter upon its tide." 

The corpse of Phylias was found that night in the wood by 
some of the revellers returning home. And the Persian 
king buried the body in a gorgeous sepulchre, and the citizens 
of Athens ordained a public mourning for his death. And 
to the name of Phylias a thousand bards promised immorta- 
lity — and, save in this momentary record, the name of Phylias 
has perished from the earth ! 



LAKE LEMAN, 



AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ihere are some places in the world, which imaginative 
persons, who contract a sympathy with Genius, feel it almost a 
^^ty tA visit. Not to perform such pilgrimages, seems a neglect 
^f one of the objects of life. The world has many a Mecca and 
|>^any a Medina for those who find a prophet in Genius, and an 
uoIinesB in its sepulchre. Of these none are more sacred than 

" Leman with its crystal face." 

The VQry name of that lovely lake is a poem in itself. It con- 
jures up the living and actual shapes of those who have been 
greater than their kind. As the thought of Troy brings before 
Us at once the bright Scamander — the heaven-defended towers 
— the hum of the wide Grecian camp — with the lone tent of 
Achilles, sullen at his loss — and the last interview of Hector and 
her to whom he was '' father, mother, brethren" — so with the 
Very name of Leman rise up — the rocks of Meillerie — the 
while walls of Chillon — we see the boat of Byron, with the 
storm breaking over Jura — the " covered acacia walk" — in 
\irhich, at the dead of night, the Historian of Rome gazed upon 
the waters after he had finished the last page of his deathless 
Vork : Voltaire, Rousseau, Calvin^ — beings who were revo- 
lutions in themselves — are summoned before us. Yes, Leman 
is an epic; poetical in itself, it associates its name with the cha- 
racters of poetry; — and all that is most beautiful in nature is 
linked with all that is most eloquent of genius. 

The morning after my arrival at the inn, which is placed (a 
little distance from Geneva,) on the margin of the lake, I 
crossed to the house which Byron inhabited, and which is al- 
most exactly opposite. The day was calm but gloomy, the 
>vaters almost without a ripple. Arrived at the opposite shore, 
^ou ascend, by a somewhat rude and sleep ascent, to a small 
\illage, winding round which, you come upon the gales of the 
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house. On the right-hand side of the road, as you thus enter, 
is a vineyard, in which, at that time, the grapes hung ripe and 
clustering. Within the gates are some three or four trees, 
ranged in an avenue. Descending a few steps, you see in a 
small court before the door, a rude fountoip ; it was then dried 
up — the waters had ceased to play. On either side is a small 
garden branching from the court, igid by the door are rough 
stone seats. You eptpr a fsa^l h^ll, a^d, ^hesoQ, ap apartment 
containing three rooms. The principal one is charming, — ^long, 
and of an oval shape, with carved wainscoting — the windows 
on three sides of the room command the most beautiful views 
of Geneva, the Lake, and its opposite shores. Thev open upim 
a terrace paved with stone ; on that terrace how often lie mnsl 
have " watched with wistful eyes the setting sun T It was here 
that he was in the ripest maturity of his genius — in the most 
interesting epoch of his life. He had piOssed the bridge that 
severed him from his country, but the bridge was not yet broken 
down. He had not yet been enervated by the soft south. His 
luxuries were still of the intellect — his sensualism was yet of 
nature — his mind had not faded from its youthfulness and vi- 
gour — his was yet the season of hope rather than of perform- 
ance, and the world dreamt more of what he would be than 
what he had been. 

His works (the Paris edition) were on the table. Himself 
was everywhere ! Near to this room is a smaller cabinet, very 
simply and rudely furnished. On one side, in a recess, is a 
bed, — on the other, a door communicates with a dressing-room. 
Here, I was told, he was chiefly accustomed to write. And 
what works P " Manfred," and the most beautiful stansas of 
the third Canto of '* Childe Harold/' rush at once upon our 
memory. You now ascend the stairs, and pass a passage, at 
the end of which is a window, commanding a superb view of the 
Lake. The passage is hung with some curious but wretched 
portraits. Francis I., Diana of Poitiers, and Julius Sca- 
liger among the rest. You now enter his bed-room. Nothing 
can be more homely than the furniture ; the bed is in a recess^ 
and in one corner an old walnut-tree bureau, where you may 
still see written over some of the compartments, " Letters of 

liady K ." His imaginary life vanishes before this simple 

label, and all the weariness, and all the disappointment of his 
riMil dnmcmtic lilnrome sadly upon you. You recall the nine 
lutiriiliniiN in ono year — the annoyance and the bickering, and 
iUv i«n(riiii|fniinit, aud ihc gossip scandal of the world, and the 
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'^ Broken Hoasebold Gods." * Men may moralize as they will, 
but misfortunes cause error, — and atone for it. 
' I wished to see no other rooms but those occupied by him. 
I did not stay to look at the rest. I passed into the small gar- 
den that fronts the house — here was another fountain which 
die Nymph had not deserted. Over it drooped the boughs of 
a willow ; beyond, undivided by any barrier, spread a vineyard, 
whose verdant leaves and laughing fruit contrasted somewhat 
painftilly with the associations of the spot. The Great Mother 
i^ easily consoled for the loss of the brightest of her children. 
The sky was more in harmony with the Genius Loci than the 
earth. Its quiet and gloomy clouds were reflected upon the 
nnwrinkled stillness of the Lake ; and afar, its horizon rested, 
in a thousand mists, upon the crests of the melancholy moun- 
taihs. 

The next day I was impatient to divert the feelings which 
thb View of Byron's villa from the garden of my lodgment 
ocoasioned, and I repaired on a less interesting pilgrimage, 
though to a yet more popular, and perhaps imperishable, 
shrine. What Byron was for a season, Voltaire was for half 
a century : a power in himself — the cynosure of civilization — 
the dictator of the Intellectual Republic. He was one of the 
few in whom thought has produced the same results as action. 
Next to the great Reformers of Religion, who has exercised a 
similar influence over the minds of men and the destinies of 
nations P Not indeed according to the vulgar sentiment that 
attributes to him and to his colleagues the causes of Revolu- 
tion : the causes existed if no philosopher had ever lived; but 
he ripened and concentrated the effects. Whether for good 
or ill, time must yet show — this only can we say, that the evil 
that has resulted was not of Philosophy, but of Passion. They 
tvbd prove a disease exists, are not to be blamed if, after their 
decease, wrong remedies are applied. The misfortune of 
linnian affairs is, that Sages point out the rottenness of an old 
system — but it is quacks that build up the new. We employ 
the most scientific surveyors to estimate dilapidations, and the 

*. *' I was disposed to be pleased. 1 am a lover of Nature and an admirer 

«f beaaty. I can bear fatigue, and 'welcome privation, and have seen some of 

Hie noblest views in the world. But in all this, the recollection of bitterness, 

and more especially of recent and more home desolation which must accompany 

me through life, has preyed upon me here ; and neither the music of the 

shepherd, the crashing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, the mountain, the 

glader, the forest, nor the cloud, have for one moment lightened the weight 

upon my heart, nor enabled me (p lose my own wretched identity in the ma- 

iorty, and the power, and the glory, around, above, and beneath mc." — Byron*s 

JoUmalofkis Swiss Tour. 
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most ignorant masons to repair them. This is not the fault of 
the surveyor. '' Les partisans de la liberty sont ceux qui de- 
testent le plus profondement les forfaits qui se sont commis mi 
son nom. 

The drive from Geneva to Femey is picturesque and well 
cultivated enough to make us doubt the accuracy of the de- 
scriptions which proclaim the country round Femey to have 
been a desert prior to the settlement of Voltaire. You ap- 
proach the house by an avenue. To the left is the well-known 
church which '' Voltaire erected to God." (*' Deo erexit Vol- 
taire.") It is the mode among tourists to wonder at this piety 
— and to call it inconsistent with the tenets of its founder. But 
tourists are seldom profound inquirers. . Any one, the least 
acquainted with Voltaire's writings, would know how little he 
was of an Atheist. He was too clever for such a belief. He 
is one of the strongest arguers Philosophy possesses in favour 
of the existence of the Supreme Being; and much as he ridi- 
cules fanatics, they are well off from his satire, when compared 
with the Atheists. His zeal, indeed, for the Divine existenoe 
sometimes carries him beyond his judgment, as in that Ro- 
mance, where Dr. Friend (Doctor of Divinity, and Member of 
Parliament!) converts his son Jenni, (what names these 
Frenchmen do give usl) and Jenni's friend Birton, in a dispute 
before a circle of savages. — Dr. Friend overthrows the sturdy 
atheist with too obvious an ease. In fact, Voltaire was im- 
patient of an argument against which he invariably declared 
the evidence of all our senses was opposed. He was intole- 
rance itself to a reasoner against the evidence of Reason. I 
must be pardoned for doing Voltaire this justice — I do not wish 
to leave Atheism so brilliant an authority. 

Opposite to the church, and detached from the house, was 
once the theatre, now pulled down — a thick copse is planted 
on the site. I should like, I own, to have seen, even while I 
defend Voltaire's belief, whether *'' Mahomet" or '' Le bon 
Dieu" were the better lodged ! 

The house is now before you — long, regular, and tolerably 
handsome, when compared with the usual character of French 
or of Swiss architecture. It has been described so often, that 
I would not go over the same ground if it did not possess an in- 
terest which no repetition can wear away. Besides, it helps to 
illustrate the character of the owner. A man's house is often 
a witness of himself. 

* Influence des Passions. 
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The salle de reception is a small room, the furnitHre uDaltered 

— 'the same needlework chairs in cabriole frames of oak — the 

same red flowered velvet on the walls. The utter apathy of 

the great Author to the Beautiful is manifest in the wretched 

daubs on the walls, which would have put an English poet 

ioto a nervous fever to have seen every time he looked round 

—and a huge stove, magnificently trumpery, of barbarous 

shape, and profusely gilt, which was '' his own invention /'^ 

It supports his bust. In this room is the celebrated picture of 

which tradition says that he gave the design. Herein Voltaire 

is depicted as presenting the '' Henriade'' to Apollo, whi^e his 

demies are sinking into the infernal regions, and Envy is 

Spiring at his feet! A singular proof of the modesty of merit, 

And of its toleration 1 So there is a hell then for disbelievers 

"--*in Voltaire 1 But we must not take such a design in a literal 

spirit Voltaire was a conceited man, but he was also a con- 

''Uiiimate man of the world. We may depend upon it that he 

laughed himself at the w:hoIe thing as much as any one else. 

We may depend upon it that when the old gentleman, tapping 

l^is snuff-box, showed it to his visitors, with that visage of 

unutterable mockery, he said as pleasant a witticism on the 

subject as the wittiest of us could invent. How merry he must 

' have been when he pointed out the face of each particular foe I 

How gaily he must have jested on their damnatory condition! 

lu (act, it was one of those boyish ebullitions of caricature which 

are too extravagant for malice, and which, to the last, were 

peculiar to the great animal vivacity of Voltaire. It was a 

hearty joke into which he plunged himself for the sake of 

dragging his enemies. Voltaire knew the force of ridicule too 

^ell, to mean to make himself, as the stupid islarers suppose, 

Sravely ridiculous. 

The bed-room joins the salon ; it contains portraits of Fre- 
deric the Great, Mad. Du Chatelet, and himself. The two last 
^«ye appeared in the edition of his works by Beaumarcbais. 
V^ou see here the vase in which his heart was placed, with the 
^^entiment of "ilfow esprit est partout — Mon cceur est ici." 
*^ As 1 think," said my companion, more wittily than justly, (as 
I shall presently show,) '' that his esprit was better than his 
^^<eiir, I doubt whether the preference given to Ferney was 
'Vvorth the having.'' Le Kain's portrait hangs over his bed. 
A^oltaire was the man to appreciate an actor : he himself was 
tlie Shakspeare of artifice. One circumstance proves his in- 
difference to natural objects. The* first thing a lover of nature 
^ould have thought of in such a spot, would have been to 
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open the windows of his fiavourite rooms upon the niost beau- 
tiful parts of that enchanting scenery. But Yoltaire^s windowB 
are all carefully turned the other way ! You do not behold 
from them either the glorious Lake, or the haughty Alps, which 
(for they ar6 visible immediately on entering the garden) might 
so easily have been effected. But the Lake and the Alps were 
not things Voltaire ever thought it necessary either to describe 
or study. Living in the country, he was essentially the poet of 
cities. And even his profound investigation of tneit was of ar- 
tificial men. Men's tastes, their errors, and their foibles^ — 
not their hearts and their passions. If men had ndther pro- 
found emotions, nor subtle and intense imaginationsi Voltaire 
would have been the greatest painter of mankind that ever existed. 

You leave the house, then — you descend a few steps: oppo- 
site to you is a narrow road, with an avenue of poplars. Yon 
enter into a green, over-archibg alley, which would be com- 
pletely closed in by the thick-set hedge on either side, if here 
and there little mimic windows had not been ctit throiigh the 
boughs; through these windows you may take an occasional 
peep at the majestic scenery beyond. That was the way Vol- 
taire liked to look at Nature, through little windows in an ar- 
tificial hedge 1 And without the hedge, the landscape would 
have been so glorious I This was Voltaira's favourite morning 
walk. At the end is a bench, upon which the great man (and 
with all his deficiencies, when will France produce his equal P) 
was wont to sit, and think. I see him now, in his crimson 
and gold-laced coat — his stockings drawn half-way up the thigh 
— his chin resting on his long cane — that eye, light (he is 
misrepresented sometimes as having dark eyes) and piercing, 
fixed, not on the ground, nor upward, but on the space before 
him ; — thus does the old gardener, who remembers, pretend 
to describe him : I see him meditating his last journey to Paris, 
— that most glorious consummation of a life of literary triumph 
which has ever been afforded to a literary man — that death 
which came from the poison of his own laurels. Never did 
Fame illumine so intensely the passage to the grave ; but the 
same torch that flashed upon the triumph, lighted the pyre. 
It was like the last scene of some gorgeous melodrame — and 
the very effect which most dazzled the audience was the 
signal to drop the curtain! 

The old gardener, who is above a hundred, declares that he 
has the most perfect recollection of the person of Voltaire ; 1 
taxed it severely. I was surprised to hear that even in age, 
and despite the habit of stooping, he was considerably above 
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the middle height. But the gardener dwelt with greater plea- 
sure on his dress than his person; he was very proud of the 
full wig and the laced waistcoat, still prouder of the gilt coach 
and the four long-tailed horses. Voltaire loved parade — there 
was nothing simple about his tastes. It was not indeed the 
age of simplicity. 

Amidst a gravel space, is a long slip of turf, untouched since 
it was laid down by Voltaire himself, and not far from hence 
is the tree he planted, fair, tall, and flourishing ; at the time I 
saw it, the sun was playing cheerily through its delicate leaves. 
From none of his works is the freshness so little faded. My 
visit to Byron's house of the day before, my visit now to Femey, 
naturally brought the habitants of each, in contrast and com- 
parison. In the persecution each had undergone, in the absorb- 
ing personal power which each had obtained, there was some- 
thing similar. But Byron attached himself to the heart, 
and Voltaire to the intellect. Perhaps if Byron had lived to 
old age and followed out the impulses of Don Juan, he would 
have gradually drawn the comparison closer. And, indeed, 
he had more in common with Voltaire than with Bousseau, to 
whom he has been likened. He was above the effeminacy and 
the falseness of Bousseau ; and he had the strong sense, and 
the stem mockery, and the earnest bitterness of Voltaire. 
Both Byron and Voltaire wanted a true mastery over the pas- 
sians ; for Byron does not paint nor arouse passion -* he paints 
and he arouses sentiment. But in Byron sentiment itself had 
almost the strength and all the intensity of passion. He kin- 
dled thoughts into feelings. Voltaire had no sentiment in his 
writings, though not, perhaps, devoid of it in himself. Indeed 
he could not have been generous with so much delicacy, if he 
had not possessed a finer and a softer spirit than his works 
display. Still less could he have had that singular love for the 

* Byron has been called by superficial critics, the Poet of Passion, but it is not 
true. To paint passion, as I have elsewhere said, you must paint the struggle 
oTpanion ; and this Byron (out of his plays at least) never does. There is no 
delineation of passion in the love of Medora, nor even of Gulnare ; but the 
aentiment in each is made as powerful as passion itself. Everywhere, in 
Childe Harold, in Don Juan, in the Eastern Tales, Byron paints sentiments, 
not pasrions. When Macbeth soliloquizes on his **way of life," he utters a 
sentiment ; — ^when he pauses before he murders his King — he bares to us his 
faflsions. Othello, torn by that jealousy which is half love and half hatred, is 
a portraiture of passion :• Childe Harold moralizing over Rome, is one of sen- 
timent. The Poets of Passion paint various and contending emotions, each 
warring with the other. The Poets of Sentiment paint the prevalence of one 
particiimr cast of thought, or affection of the mind. But the crowd are too 
apt to confuse the two, and to call an author a passionate writer if his hero al- 
ways says he is passionately in love. Few persons would allow thai Clarissa 
and Clementina are finer delineations of passion than Julia and Haid^e. 
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unfortunate, that courageous compattion for the opprest, 
which so prominently illustrate his later life. No one conid 
with less justice be called ^^ heartless ^ than Voltaire. He was 
remarkably tenacious of all early friendships, and loved as siron^ 
ly as he disdained deeply. Any tale of distress imposed npoo 
him easily ; he was the creature of impulse, and half a child (o 
the last. He had a stronger feeling lor Humanity than any of 
his cotemporaries : he wept when he saw Turgot, and it was in 
sobs that he stammered out, ^'Laissez-moi baiser cette main 
qui a sign6 le salut du peuple." Had Voltaire never written a 
line, he would have come down to posterity as a practieal phi- 
lanthropist. A village of fifty peasant inhabitants, was changed 
by him into the home of one thousand two hundred manufiw- 
turers. His character at Femey is still that of the father of 
the poor. As a man, he was vain, self-confident, wayward, 
irascible; kind-hearted, generous, and easily moved. He had 
nothing of the Mephistophiles. His fault was, that he was too 
human — ^that is, too weak and too unsteady. We must re- 
member, that in opposing religious opinion, he was opposing 
the opinion of monks and Jesuits ; — and Fanaticism diseonttnt- 
ed him with Christianity. Observe the difference with which 
he speaks of the Protestant iaith — with what gravity and re- 
spect. Had he been bom in England, I doubt if Voltaire had 
ever attacked Christianity — had he been bom two oentnries 
before, I doubt whether his spirit of research, and his daring 
courage, would not have made him the reforms of the chnreh 
and not its antagonist. It may be the difference of time and 
place that makes all the difference between a Luther and a 
Voltaire. 

As an Author, we are told that he has done many things well, 
none pre-eminently well — a most absurd and groundless pro- 
position. He has written pre-eminently well ! He is the great- 
est prose writer, beyond all comparison, that his country has 
produced. You may as well say Swift has done nothing pre- 
eminently well, because he is neither so profound as Bacon, nor 
so poetical as Milton. Voltaire is Swift en grand. Swift 
resembles him, but ten thousand Swifts would not make a 
Voltaire. France may affect to undervalue the most French 
of her writers — France may fancy she is serving the trae 
uational genius by plagiarising from German horrors — neglect- 
ing tlie profundity of German genius; but with only isolated 
exreptions, all that of later times she has produced truly national 
and promiMUg duration, is reflected and furnished forth from 
the peculiar qualities of Voltaire ; — the political writings of 
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Paul Courier, the poetry of Bcranger, the novels of Paul de 
Kock. Her Romanticists are to her, what the Delia Cruscans 
were to us : only they have this advantage — they would be 
immoral if they could. ' They have all the viciousness of the 
eunuch, but happily, they have his impotence also. 

Bnt this digression leads me to one whom I must except from 
so general a censure. From Ferney I went to Coppet : from 
the last I diverted my thoughts to the most sentimental of 
writers. Voltaire is the moral antipodes to De Stael. The 
roaa to Coppet from Ferney is pretty but monotonous. You 
approach the bouse by a field 'or paddodf, which reminds you 
<» England. To the left, in a thick copse, is the tomb of 
Madame de Stael. As I saw it, how many of her eloquent 
thoughts on the weariness of life rushed to my memory ! No 
one perhaps ever felt more palpably the stirrings of the soul 
within, than her whose dust lay there. Few had ever longed 
more intensely for the wings to flee away and be at rest. She 
wanted precisely that which Voltaire had — common sense. 
She had precisely that which Voltaire wanted — sentiment. 
Of the last it was well said, that he had the talent' which the 
greater number of persons possessed in the greatest degree. 
Madaoie de 'Stael had the talent which few possess, but not in 
the greatest degree. For her thoughts are uncommon, but not 
profound ; and her imagination is destitute of invention. No 
woric so imaginative as the ^'Corinne" was ever so little iur 
ventive. 

And now the house is before you. Opposite the entrance, 
iron gates adpiit a glimpse of grounds laid out in the English 
fashion. The library opens at once from the hall ; a long and 
handsome room containing a statue of Necker : the forehead 
of the minister is low and the face has in it more of bonhammie 
than esprit. In fact, that very respectable man was a little 
too dull for his position. The windows look out on a gravel* 
walk or terrace; the library communicates with a bedroom 
hong with old tapestry. 

In the salle d manger on the first floor, is a bust of A. W. 
Schlegel and a print of Lafayette. Out of the billiard-room, 
the largest room of the suite, is the room where Madame de 
Stael usually slept, and frequently wrote, though the good 
woman who did the honours, declared, *' she wrote in all 
the rooms.** Her writing indeed was but an episode from 
her conversation. Least of all persons, was Madame de Stael 
one person as a writer, and another as a woman. Her whole 
character was in harmony ; her thoughts always overflowed 
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and were always restless. She assumed nothing factious when 
she wrote. She wrote as she would have spoken.* Such au- 
thors are rare. On the other side of the billiard-room, is a 
small salon in which there is a fine bust of Necker, a picture 
of Baron de Stael, and one of herself in a turban. Every one 
knows that countenance full of power, if not of beauty, with its 
deep dark eyes. Here is still shown her writing-book and ink- 
stand. Throughout the whole house is an air of English com- 
fort and quiet opulence. The furniture is plain and simple-^ 
nothing overpowers the charm of the place; and no undue 
magnificence diverts you from the main thought of the genips 
to which it is consecrated. The grounds are natural, but not 
remarkable. A very narrow but fresh streamlet borders them 
to the right. I was much pleased by the polished nature of 8 
notice to the people not to commit depredations. The pro- 
prietor put his '^grounds under the protection'' of the visi- 
tors he admitted. This is in the true spirit of aristocratic 
breeding. 

It is impossible to quit this place without feeling that it be- 
queaths a gentle and immortal recollection. Madame de Stad 
was the male Rousseau ! She had all hb enthusiasm and none 
of his meanness. In the eloquence of diction she would have 
surpassed him, if she had not been too eloquent But she per- 
fumes her violets, and rouges her roses. Yet her heart was 
womanly, while her intellect was masculine, and the heart dic- 
tated while the intellect adorned. She could not have .rea- 
soned, if you had silenced in her the affections. The. charm 
and the error of her writings have the same cause. She took 
for convictions what were but feelings. She built up a phi- 
losophy in emotion. Few persons felt more deeply the me- 
lancholy of life. It was enough to sadden that yearning heart 
the thought so often on her lips, " Jamais je n'ai ^te aim^e 
comme j'aime." But, on the other hand, her susceptibility 
consoled while it wounded her. Like all poets, she had a 
profound sense of the common luxury of being. She felt the 
truth that the pleasures are greater than the pains of life, and 

* Madame de Stael wrote ** a la volSeJ" '' Even in her most inspired com- 
positions," says Madame Necker de Saussure, " she had pleasure to be ioter- 
xupted by those she loved." There are some persons whose whole life is 
inspiration. Madame de Stael was one of these. She was not of tiiat tribe 
who labour to be inspired, who darken the room and lock the door, and entreat 
you not to disturb them. It was a part or her character to care little about her 
works once printed. They had done their office, they had relieved her mind, 
and the mind had passed onward to new ideas. For my own part, I have no 
patience with authors who are always invoking the ghosts or their past 
thoughts. 
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was pleased with the sentiment of Home Tooke when he said 
to ErsUne, " If you had but obtained for me ten years of life 
in a dungeon with my books, and a pen and ink, I should have 
thanked you.^' None but the sensitive feel what a glorious 
possession existence is. The religion which was a part of her 
very nature contributed to render to this existence a diviner 
charm. How tender and how characteristic that thought of 
hers, that if any happiness chanced to her after her father's 
death, ** it was to his mediation she owed it :'' as if he were 
living ! — ^To her he was living — in heaven ! Peace to her 
beautiful memory ! Her genius is without a rival in her own 
«ex ; and if it be ever exceeded, it must be by one more or less 
than woman. 

The drive homeward from Coppet to Geneva is far more 
picturesque, than that from Ferney to Coppet As you approach 
Geneva, villa upon villa rises cheerfully on the landscape; and 
you feel a certain thrill as you pass the house inhabited by 
Alarie Louise after tbe fall of Napoleon. These excursions in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, spread to a wider circle the 
associations of the Lake ; — they are of Leman. And if the 
exiles of the earth resort to that serene vicinity, hers is the 
smile that wins them. She received the persecuted and the 
weary — they repaid the benefit in glory. 

It was a warm, clear, and sunny day, on which I commenced 
the voyage of the Lake. Looking behind, I gazed on the roofs 
and spires of Geneva, and forgot the Present in the Past. 
What to me was its little community of watchmakers, and its 
little colony of English P I saw Charles of Savoy at its gates — 
I heard the voice of Berthelier invoking Liberty, and sum- 
moning to arms. The struggle past — the scaffold rose — and 
the patriot became tbe martyr. His blood was not spilt in 
vain. Religion became the resurrection of Freedom. The 
town is silent — it is under excommunication. Suddenly a 
murmur is heard — it rises — it gathers — the people are awake 
— they sweep the streets — the iipages are broken. Farel is 
preaching to the council I Yet a little while, and the stern 
soul of Calvin is at work within those walls. The loftiest of 
the Reformers, and the one whose influence has been the most 
wide and lasting, is the earliest also of the great tribe oi* the 
.persecuted the City of the Lake receives within her arms. 
The benefits he repaid — behold them around ! Wherever 
property is secure, wherever thought is free, wherever the 
ancient learning is revived, wherever the ancient spirit has 
•been caught, you trace the work of the Reformation, and the 
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inflexible, inquisitive, unconquerable soul of Cialvin I He for^ 
saw not, it is true, nor designed, the effects be has prodoGed. 
The same sternness of purpose, the same rigidity of conscience 
that led him to reform, urged him to persecute. The exile of 
Bolsec, and the martyrdom of Servede, rest darkly upon hit 
name. But the blessings we owe to the first ioqoirers com- 
pensate their errors* Had Calvin not lived, there would have 
been not one, but a thousand Servedes I The spirit of inquiry 
redeems itself as it progresses ;. once loosed, it will not stop it 
the limit to which its early disciples would restrain it Bon 
with them, it idoes not grow with their growth, it survivies their 
death — it but commences where they conclude. In one cen- 
tury, the flames are for the person, in another for the work ; 
in the third, work and person are alike sacred. The same 
town that condemned Le Contrat social to the eonfkgratioo, 
makes now its chief glory in the memory of Rousseau, 

} turned from Geneva, and the viUa of Byron, and the 
scarce-seen cottage of Shelley glided by. Of all landscape 
scenery, that of lakes pleases me the most. It has the move- 
ment without the monotony of the ocean. Bat in point of 
scenic attraction, I cannot compare Leman with Como or the 
Lago Maggiore. If ever, as I hope my age may, it is miae to 
** find out the peaceful hermitage,"^ it shall be amidst die {rines 
of Como, with its waves of liquid sunshine, and its endless 
variety of shade and colour, as near to the scenes and water- 
falls of Pliny's delicious fountain, as I can buy or build a 
tenement. There is not enough of glory in the ^iss climate. 
It does not bring that sense of existence — that passive luxury 
of enjoyment — that paradise of the air and sun, which belong 
to Italy. 

The banks of Leman, as seen from the middle of the water, 
lose much of their effect from the exceeding breadth of the lake; 
and the distance of the Alps beyond, detracts from their height. 
Nearness is necessary to the sublime. A narrow stream, with 
Mont Blanc alone towering by its side, would be the grandest 
spectacle in the world. But the oppression, the awe^ and 
the undcfinable sense of danger which belong to the sublime 
in natural objects, are lost when the objects are removed from 
our immediate vicinity. The very influence of the landscape 
around Leman renders it rather magnificent than grand. 
There is something of sameness too in the greater part of the 
voyage, unless you wind near the coast. The banks them- 
selves often vary, but the eternal mountains in the background 
invest the whole with one common character. But to see 
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the Lake to (he greatest advantage, avoid, oh, avoid the steam- 
veasei and creep close by either shore. Beyond Ouehy and 
Lausanne, the scenery improves in richness and effect. As 
the walls of the latter slowly receded from me, 'the sky ilsdf 
scarody equalled the stillness of the water. It lay deep and 
silent as death, the dark rocks crested with cloud, flinging long 
and br shadows over the surface. Gazing on Lausanne, I 
recaUed the words of Gibbon ; I had not read the passage for 
years ; I could not have quoted a syllable of it the day before, 
and now it rushed upon my mind so accurately, that I found 
little but the dates to alter, when I compared my recollection 
with the page. '^ It was,^ said he, ^^ on the day or rather the 
night of tbe 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the last line of the last page in a 
summerhouse in my garden. After laying down my pen, I 
took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
wbieh commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waves, and all 
nature was silent." What a picture I Who does not enter 
into what must have been the feelings of a man who had just 
oomfdeted the work that was to render him immortal ? What 
calm ftdness of triumph, of a confidence too stately for vanity, 
does the description breathe! I know not which has the more 
poetry* the conception of the work or the conclusion — the 
conception amidst the ^' ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
headed friars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter," 
or the conclusipn at the stillness and solitude of mght, amidst 
the Helvetian Alps. With what tranquil collecteduess of 
thought, he seems to bask and luxuriate, as it were, in the 
sentiment of his own glory 1 At such a moment did Gibbon 
led that his soul which produced the glory, was no less im- 
perishable. For my own part, / should have felt that my 
soul was diviner than my genius ; — the genius is but an effort 
of the soul, and the artificer is greater than the work. The 
triumphs we achieve, our conquests of the domain of Tinie,L 
can iMtt feebly flatter our self-esteem, unless we regard them 
as the proofs of what we are. For who would submit to 
dem himself the blind Nursery of Thoughts, to be grafted on 
othor soils, when the clay which nurtured them has cmm- 
Ued to unproductive atoms? — To consider what Shakspeare 
thought, while on eai-th, is a noble contemplation, but it is 
nobler yet to conjecture what, note, may be the musings, and 
what the aspirations, of that spirit e&alted to a sublimer career 
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of being. It were the wildest madaeas of human vanity to 
imagine that God oreated such spirits only for the earth : like 
the stars, they shine upon us, but their uses and their des- 
tinies are not limited to be the lamps of this atom of creation. 
So vast a waste of spirit were, indeed, a monstrous prodigality, 
wholly alien to the economy and system of the Universe! 

But new objects rise to demand the thought. Opposite are 
the heights of M eillerie ; seen from the water, they present 
little to distinguish them from the neighbouring rocks. The 
village lies scattered at the base, with the single spire rising 
above the roofs. I made the boatmen row towards the shore, 
and landed somewhere about the old and rugged town or village 
of Evian. Walking thence to Meillerie along the banks of the 
lake, nothing could be richer than the scene around. The sun 
was slowly sinking, the waters majestically calm, and a long 
row of walnut trees fringed the margin; above, the shore slopes 
upward, covered with verdure. Proceeding onward, the 
ascent is yet more thickly wooded, until the steep and almost 
perpendicular heights of Meillerie rise before you — here grey 
and barren, there clothed with tangled and fantastic bushes. 
At a little distance you may see the village with the sharp spiral 
steeple rising sharp against the mountain ; and winding farther, 
you may survey on the opposite shore the immortal Clarens : 
and, whitely gleaming over the water, the walls of Chillon. 
As I paused, the waters languidly rippled at my feet, and one 
long rose-cloud, the immortalized and consecrated hues of 
Meillerie transferred from their proper home, faded lingeringly 
from the steeps of Jura. I confess myself, in some respects, to 
be rather of Scott's than Byron's opinion on the merits of the 
Heloise. ' Julie and St. Preux are to me, as to Scott, " two 
tiresome pedants." But they are eloquent pedants I The 
charm of Rousseau is not in the characters he draws, but in 
the sentiments he attributes to them. I lose the individuality 
ot' the characters — I forget, I dismiss them. I take the sen- 
timents, and find characters of my own more worthy of them. 
Meillerie is not to me consecrated by Julie, but by ideal love. 
It is the Julie of one's own heart, the visions of one's own 
youth, that one invokes and conjures up in scenes which no 
criticism, no reasoning, can divorce from the associations of 
love. We think not of the idealist, but the ideal. Rousseau 
intoxicates us with his own egotism. We are wrapt in our- 
selves — in our onm creations, and not his ; — so at least it was 
with me. When shall I forget that twilight by the shores of 
Meillerie — or that starlit wave that bore me back to the oppo- 
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site shore ? The wind breathing low from Clarens — ChilloD 
sleeping in the distance, and all the thoughts and dreams — and 
unuttered, unutterable memories of the youth and passion for 
ever gone, busy in niy soul. The place was full, not of Rous- 
seau, but that which had inspired him — hallowed not by the 
Priest — but, bjr the God. 

I have not very distinctly marked the time in which the 
voyiaige I describe was broken up ; but when next I resumed my 
(excursion it was late at noon. 

I had deen at Vevay, Ludlow the regicide's tomb. A stern 
contrast to the Bosquets (now, alas! potato-grounds) of Julie. 
And now, from the water, the old town of Vevay seemed to 
have something in its aspect grateful to the grim shade of the 
King-slayer. Yet even that memory has associations worthy 
of the tenderness of feeling which invests the place; and one. of 
the most beautiful instances of woman's affection, is the faithful 
valour with which his wife shared the dangers and vicissitudes 
of the republican's chequered life. His monument is built by 
her. And, though in a time when all the nice distinctions of 
justice on either side were swept away, the zeal of Ludlow 
wrote itself in blood that it had been more just to spare, the 
whole annals of that mighty war cannot furnish a more self- 
contemning, unpurchaseable, and honest heart. His ashes are 
not the least valuable relics of the shores of Leman. 

Again ; as you wind a jutting projection of the land, Clarens 
rises upon you, chiefly noticeable from its look of serene and 
entire repose. You see the house which Byron inhabited for 
some little time, and which has nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance. This, perhaps, is the most striking part of the voy- 
age. Dark shadows from the Alps, at the right, fell over the 
wave, but to the left, towards Clarens, all was bright and sun- 
ny, and beautifully still. Looking back, the lake was but one 
sheet of molten gold — wide and vast it slept in its glory ; the 
shore on the right indistinct from its very brightness — that to 
the left, marked and stern from its very shadow. 

Chillon, which is long, white, and, till closely approached, 
more like a modern than an ancient building, is backed by 
mountains covered with verdure. You survey now the end of 
the lake; a long ridge of the greenest foliage, from amidst 
which the frequent poplar rises, tall and picturesque, the spire 
of the grove. And, now, nearing Villeneuve, you sail by the lit- 
lie isle hallowed by Byron — 

" A little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 
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The oaly one in view>. 
A small green iele, it seemed no more, ^ 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three- taU trees,** &c> 

The trees were still there^ young and flourithiiig; by their side 
a solitary shed. Villeneuve itself, bad^ by mountains, h» 
a venerable air^ as if vindicating the antiquity it boasta. 

I landed with regret, even though the pilgcifliage to €luUoft 
was before me. And still I lingered by the wave— asd still 
gazed along its soft expanse. Perhaps, in the vanity common 
to so many, who possess themselves in thought of a ahadovy 
and unreal future, I may have dreamt, cls I paused and gaaea, 
that from among the lesser names which Leman retains and 
blends with those more lofty and august, she may not disdain* 
fully reject that of one who felt at least die devotion of the 
pilgrim, if he caught not an inspiration from the shrine^ 

* PriflODet of ChiUon, line a4l. 



THE TRUE ORDEAL OF LOVE. 



A MORili TALE FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 

Nbver were two peraoni more passionately attached to each 
other than Adolphe and Celeste ! Their love was a proverb. Of 
course it was an unhappy attachment — no body loves heartily, 
unless people take pains to prevent it. The i^irit of contradiction 
is prodigiously strong in its effects. 

Addphe was rich and noble — Celeste was noble and poor. 
Their families were at variance ; the family of Adolphe was ex- 
eeedin^y ambitious, and that of Celeste exceedingly proud. 
Had they been the best friends in the world, their fathers would 
not have assented to the loves of their children — Adolphe's 
father because he desired a rich match for his eon — Celeste's 
because he was too proud to be under an obligation, and he 
was sufficiently a man of the world to know that you are to be 
considered obliged when a rich nobleman marries yoih* daughter 
without a dowry. Cdesto's father would have married her to 
a weaiihj parvenu that he might have borrowed his money, in 
parading his condescension. For it is a maxim in good sodety, 
that no fovour can be conferred by a roturier. Gratitude i» 
for him to fed, if you accept his services. No sooner therefore 
was the dawning attachment of the lovers discovered, dian 
their rdations thought it necessary to be amazingly angry. There 
cannot be a doubt that you have an absolute ri^t to the eyes, 
nerves, and hearts of your children. They have no business to 
be hqipy, unless it be exactly in the way most agreeable to 
yomrsrif* These self-evident truths were not, however, irre- 
riatible for Adolphe and Celeste. Although the latter was lock- 
ed up, and the former was watched ; they continued often to 
cmrespond, and sometimes to see each other. Their love wa& 
BO passing caprice — despite all difficulties, all obstacles, all 
dangera — it was more intense than ever at the end of a year. 
Cdeste had gallantly refused two young merchants, handsome 
and ardent, — and a very old banker, who would have left h^r 
a widow in a year. Adolphe — the gay and handsome Adolphe 
— ^had renounced every flirtation and conquest; — all women 
had palled in his eyes since he had seen Celeste. But though 
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their passion was strengthened by time, time had failed to in^ 
crease their hopes of its success — they began to doubt and to 
despair. The rose fled from Celeste^s cheek — ^^she pined away, 
her lip had lost all its . smile, her form shrunk from all it9 
roundness, tears stood constantly in her eyes, and she aifj^ied 
so that it went to the hearts of all the servants in the house. 
In fine, she fell ill, — poor girl, — she was dying for love. The 
more violent passion of Adolphe produced also its disorder. His 
pulse burnt with fever, his language was often incoherent — ^his 
great grandfather had been mad — Adolphe promised fairiy to 
take after his ancestor. 

Alarmed, but not softened, the father of our lover spoke to 
him earnestly. '' Renounce but this ill-placed love — ^if only for 
a time. Idleness is the parent of this youthful folly. I will 
devote half my fortune to purchase you that situation at court 
you have so often thought the height of your ambition. My 
son, you are young, bold, and aspiring ; your fortunes, your 
fame will be secured. I willingly make you this sacrifice, pro- 
vided you abandon Celeste." 

Adolphe wrung the hand of his father. ^^ Impossible!'' he 
murmured, ''one look from her is worth all the dreams of am- 
bition.'' So saying, he left the room. 

At length, finding they could not live together, our lovers 
formed the desperate design — not to live divided ; (it is a fa- 
vourite alternative in the country in which they were bom) — 
in short, they resolved upon suicide. I wish I had been able 
to obtain the letters which passed between them on this melaur 
choly subject. I never read any so simple and so touching ; if 
you had seen them you would have thought it the plainest pro- 
position in the world — that persons, with any real afiection for 
each other, ought never to be unprovided with prussic acid : 
— who knows but what an accident may separate them of a 
sudden ; and to be separate ! — how much pleasanter to be dead! 

The lovers agreed, then, to poison themselves on the same 
night. Their last letters were written, blistered with each 
other's tears. It was eleven o'clock. Adolphe had retired to 
his chamber — he took up the poison — he looked at it wistfully. 
" To-morrow," said he, musingly — " to-morrow" — and he ex- 
tracted the cork — " to-morrow — it smells very disagreeably — 
— to-morrow I shall be at rest. This heart" — he shook the 
|)hial — " how it froths I — this heart will have ceased to beat — 
and our cruel parents will not forbid us a common grave." So 
saying, he sighed heavily, and muttering the name of Celeste, 
gulped down the fatal draught. 
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Meanwhile, the father and mother of Adolphe were still at 
supper. The old butler, who had wiped his eyes when Adolphe 
had left the room, fidgeted to and fro, with the air of a man 
who has something at his heart. As his master was very hungry, 
and his ioustress very sleepy^-the good old man was heeded by 
neither. At length, when the other attendants had withdrawn, 
the old man lingered. behind — thrice he renset the glasses — and 
thrice he re-aiTanged the decanters. 

*• That is quite right — that will do — shut the door after you." 

** Sir — yes. Sir. — Did you — hem." 

"Did I what?" 
My young master. Sir — yes. Sir." 
• Your young master. Well" — 

Alas! Sir, I fear he is not quite right. Did you observe 
how he looked when he left the room ?" 

*' JUa Joi, I was engaged with the chicken." 

" And you. Madam — he kisi^ed your hand very affectionately." 

*'Ah, yes (drowsily), he has an excellent heart, le cher 
enfant /" 

" And, Madam, I don't like to say anything — but — but — 
my young master has been muttering very odd things to himself 
for the last two or three days, and all this morning he has been 
poisoning the dogs by way, he said, of experiment." 

'^Poison!" said the mother, thoroughly awakened — "has he 
got any poison P" 

" Ah, yes, Madam — ^his pockets full." 

'* Heavens I" cried the father, " this must not be — if he should 
in despair — he is a very odd boy. His great-grandfather died 
mad. I will instantly go to his room." 

'^ And I too," cried the mother. 

The good couple hurried to Adolphe's chamber ; they heard 
a groan as they opened the door.; they found their son stretched 
.on the bed, pde and haggard ; on the table was a phial, labell- 
ed * poison ;' the phial was empty. 

*' My son, my son I — you have not been so wicked — you have 
■ not — ^peak — speak I" 

"Oh I I suffer tortures! — Oh 1 oh ! I am dying. Leave me! 
.Celeste also has taken poison — we could not live together — 
Cruel parents — we mock you, and die !" 

** Recover — recover, my son, and Celeste shall be yours," 
said the mother, half in hysterics. 

The father was already gone for a surgeon. The surgeon 
lived near to Celeste, and while he was hastily preparing his 
antidotes, his visitor had the charity to run to the house of Ce- 
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teste's faiher, and hastily apprize him of the intdligenee ke had 
learnt. The poor old gentieman hobbled off to his daufj^itery 
room. Luckily he foand his wife with her ; she had been giv- 
ing the petite good advice, and that is a very prolis^haliit Ce- 
leste was impatiently awaiting her departure; she was d^ngio 
be dead ! In rushed her father — ^' Child, child — here's news ii- 
deed! — ^Are you alive. Celeste — have you poisoned yovfsdf? 
That young reprobate is already — " 

^^^readyT cried Cdeste, claspii^; her hands — ^*' Already 1 
— he awaits me, then. Ah, this appoinitaient at least I ^gvill 
not break !'' She sprang to her beside, and seised a fdiisl 
from under the pillow : but the father was in time — ^he snatched 
it from her hand, and his daughter fell into fits so "Solent, that 
they threatened to be no less fatal than the poison. 



CHAPTER II. 

Whatever the exaggerations of our lovers, they loved really, 
fervently, disinterestedly, and witfi all their hearts. Not one 
in ten thousand loves is so strong, or promises to be so lastmg. 

Adolphe did not die — the antidotes were given in time — he 
recovered. The illness of Celeste was more dangerous — she 
suffered, poor child, a delirious fever, and was several weeks 
before her life and reason were restored. 

No parents could stand all this; ordinary* ca{mces it is very 
well to resist, but when young people take to poison and de- 
lirious fevers — il faut ceder. -Besides, such events derange 
one^s establishment and interrupt one's comforts. One is always 
glad to come to terms when one begins to be annoyed oneself. 
The old people then made it up, and the young people married. 
As the Bridegroom and Celeste were convinced that the sole 
object of life was each other's company, they hastened at once 
to the sweet solitudes of the country. They had a charming 
villa and beautiful gardens — they were both accomplished — 
clever — amiable — yoimg — and in love. How was it possible 
they should be susceptible to ennui f They could never bear to 
lose sight of each other. 

*' Ah, Adolphe--traitor — where hast thou been P" 

'* Merriy shooting in the woods, my angel.'' 
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'^ After absence — we have not been a day separated since we 
married." 

" 0-ho," thought the Doctor, sinking into a reverie — I have 
said he was a philosopher — but it did not require much philo- 
sophy to know that persons who would have died for each 
ether a few months ago, were not alienated only by a wart or a 
cast in the eye. 

They arrived at Adolphe's villa — they entered the saloon. 
Celeste no longer wept ; she had put on her most becoming 
cap, and had the air of an insulted but uncomplaining wife I 

'^ Confess to the wart, Celeste, and TU forgive all," said 
Adolphe. 

" Nay, why so obstinate as to the cast of the eye — / diall 
not admire you less (though others may), if you will not be so 
vain as to disown it." 

^' Enough, Madain — Doctor, regard that lady — is not the 
wart monstrous — can it be cured ? " 

f ' Nay," cried Celeste, sobbing, ** look rather at my poor 
husband^s squint. His eyes were so fine before we married.*" 

The Doctor put on his spectacles — he regarded first one and 
then the other. 

" Sir," said he, deliberately, '' this lady has certainly a {hdh- 1^ 
pie on the left of her chin considerably smaller- than a pin*^ 
head. And, madam, the pupil of your husbandV right eye v^ 
like that of nine persons out of ten, the hundredth part of ao 
inch nearer his nose than the pupil of the left. This is the case, 
as it appears to me, seeing you both for the first time. Bnt i 
do not wonder, that you, Sir, think the pimple so enormous ^ 
and you, madam, the eye so distorted, since you see each othet* 
every day ! " 

The pair were struck by a secret and simultaneous convip--^ 
tion : — when an express arrived breathless, to summon Adolph^^ 
to his father, who was taken suddenly ill. At the end of 
months, Adolphe returned. Celeste's wart had entirely va 
nished, and Celeste found her luisband's eyes were as beautifu 
as ever. 

Taught by experience, they learnt then, that warts rapidly 
grow upon chins, and squints readily settle upon eyes, — tha 
are too constantly seen. And that it is easy for two persons t 
die joyfully together when lovers, but prodigiously difficul 
without economising the presence, to live comfortably together: 
when married. 





ON THE 
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I isMiLE when I hear the young talk, in luxurious anticipation^ 
of the delight of meeting with a wholly congenial spirit — an 
echo of the heart — a counterpart of self. Who ever lived that 
did not hope to find the fantom, and who ever lived that 
(bund it? It is the most entire and the most eternal of all our 
delusions. That which makes up the nature of one human being 
— (its nerves, sentiments, thoughts, objects, aspirations) — is in- 
finitely multiplied and complex ; formed from a variety df early 
circumstances, of imperfect memories, of indistinct associations, 
of constitutional pecuUarities, of things and thoughts appropriate 
only to itself^ and which were never known but partially to 
others. It is a truism which every one will acknowledge, that 
no two persons were ever wholly alike, and yet every one starts 
from the necessary but gloomy corollary, that therefore you can 
never find a counterpart of yourself. And so we go on, desir- 
ing, <»*aving, seeking, sympiathy to the last 1 It is a melan- 
choly instance, too, of the perversity of human wishes, that 
they.who exact sympathy the most, are, of all, the least likely 
to obtain it. It is a necessary part of the yearning and wayward 
temperament of the poet. Exactly as he finds his finer and 
more subtle visions uncomprehended by the herd, he sighs for 
die Ima^ned One to whom he can pour them forth, or who can 
lither understand them most in silence — by an instinct — by a 
magnetism — by all that invisible and electric harmony of two 
floub, which we understand by the word ' Sympathy,' in its 
fidlest and divinest sense. Yet in proportion evidently to the 
rareness of this nature is the improbability of finding a likeness 
k> it. And if we succeed at last, if we do find another being 
Equally sensitive — equally wayward — equally acute and subtle 
^—instead of sympathizing with us, it demands only sympathy 
w itsdf. The one most resembling a poet would be a poetess. 
Vnd a poetess is, of all, the last who could sympathize with a 
;M>et. Two persons linked together, equally self-absorbed, 
cnorbid, susceptible, and exacting! — Mephistophiles himself 
could not devise a union more unhappy and more ill-assorted ! 
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It is a strange thing, that those who are most calculated to bear 
with genius, to be indulgent to its eccentricities and its infir- 
mities, to foresee and forestall its wishes, to honour it with the 
charity and the reverence of love, are usually without genius 
themselves, and of an intellect comparatively mediocre and 
humble. It is the touching anecdote of the wife of a man of 
genius, that she exclaimed on her death-bed, ''Ah, my poor 
friend, when I am no more, who will understand theeP^ Yet 
this woman, who felt she did comprehend the nature with which 
her life had fai^n linked, was of no correspondent geniuB. Bio- 
graphy, that immortalizes her tenderness, is silent upon her ta- 
lents. In fact, there is no real sympathy betwem the great man 
and another, but that which supplies its place is the reverent 
affection of admiration. And I dbubt whether the propensity 
to venerate persons be a common faculty of the higliest order 
of the mind. Such men know indeed veneration, thinr sonb 
are imbued with it ; but it is not for mortals, over whom they 
feel 'their superiority, it is for things abstract and incorporeal^ 
for Glory or for Virtue — for Wisdom — for Nature, or for God 
Even in the greatest men around them, thdr sight, unhappily 
too acute, penetrates to the foibles ; they measure their Mlow 
mortals by the standard of their Ideal. They are not blinded 
by the dazzle of genius, for genius is a thing to them houidiokl 
and familiar. They may pity, but they cannot admire. . God 
and the angels compassionate our frailties, they do not admire 
our powers. And they who approach the most to the Divine 
Intelligence, or the Angelic Holiness, behold their brethren 
from a height; — they may stoop from their empyreal air to 
cherish and to pity — but it is the things above them that they 
reverence and adore. 

It is in a lower class of intellect, yet one not unelevated as 
compared with the herd, that the principle of admiration is 
most frequent and pervading, an intellect that seeks a monitor, 
a protector, a standard or a guide— one that can appreciate 
greatness, but has no measure within whereby to gauge its pro- 
portions. Thus we observe in biography, that the friendship 
between great men is rarely intimate or permanent. It is a 
Boswell that most appreciates a Johnson. Genius has no bro- 
ther, no co-mate; the love it inspires is that of a pupil or a son. 
Hence, unconscious of the reasons, but by that fine intuition 
into nature, which surpasses all philosophy, the poets usually 
demand devotion, as the most necessary attribute in their ideals 
of love; they ask in their mistress a being, not of lofity intellect, 
nor of brilliant genius, but engrojsaed, abjsorbed in them; — a 
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Medora for the Conrade. It was well to paint that Medora in 
a savage island, — to exclude her from the world. In civilized 
life, poor creature, caps and bonnets — an opera box, and Ma- 
dame Carson, would soon have shared her heart with her Cor- 
sair 1 Yet this species of love, tender, and unearthly though it 
be, is not sympathy. Conrade could not have confided in Me- 
dora. She was the mistress of his heart, not, in the beautiful 
Arabian phrase, '^ the keeper of his soul.'' It is the inferior 
natures then that appreciate, indulge, reverence, and even com- 
prehend genius the most, and yet how much is there that to 
inferior natures it can never reveal ! How can we pour forth 
all that burning eloquence of passion and memory which often 
weighs upon us like a burden, to one who will listen to us in- 
deed with rapt ears, but who will long, as Boswell longed, for 
Mr. Somebody to be present to hear how finely we can talk ? 

Yet we have brief passages in life when we fancy we b^ve 
attained our object; when we cry ''Eureka " — when we believe 
our counterpart, the wraith of our spirit, is before us! Two 

rK>ns in love with each other, how congenial they appear! 
that beautiful pliancy — that unconscious system of self- 
sacrifice which are the character of love in its earlier stages ; 
eadi nature seems blended and circumfused in each — they are 
not two natures, they are one! Seen by that enchanting 
moonlight of delicious passion — all that is harsh or dissonant is 
mdlowed down; the irregularities, the angles, sleep in shadow ; 
jfl that we behold is in Mh'mony with ourselves. Then is our 
sli^test thought penetrated, our faintest desire forestalled, our 
suflGmngs of mind, or of frame, how ddicately are they con- 
soled I T£en even sorrow and sickness have their charm — 
diey bring us^aloser under the healing wings of our Guardian 
Spirit. And, fools that we are, we imagine this sympathy is 
to endure ^or ever. But time — there is the divider! — by little 
and little, we grow apart from each other. The daylight of the 
world creeps in, the moon has vanished, and we see clearly all 
the jarring lines' and corners hidden at first from our survey. 
Fhe lady has her objects, and the gentleman his. 

My lost, my buried, my unforgotten I You, whom I knew in 
Lhe first fresh years of life — you, who were snatched from me 
before one leaf of the Summer of Youth and of Love was 
withered — you, over^ whose grave, yet a boy, I wept away half 
the sofijiess of my soul; — now ttiat I know the eternal workings 
of the world, and the destiny of all human tite, I rejoice that you 
are no more! — that custom never dulled the music of your 
voice — the pathos and the magic of your sweet eyes — that the 
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halo of a dream was round you to the last ! Had you survived 
till now, we should have survived — not our love, indeed-^bnt 
all that renders love most divine — the rapt and wild idolatry 
that scarce believed it adored a mortal thing of frailty and of 
change — the exaggerated, the measureless credulity in the bath, 
the virtues of each other, that almost made us what it believed, 
in our desire not to fall short of the god-like standard by which 
we were raised in our mutual eyes above the children of earth. 
All this, — how long since would it have passed away! — our 
love would have fallen into ^'the portion of weeds and worn out 
faces," which is the lot of all who love. As it is, I can transport 
myself from every earthly disappointment when I recur to yon! 
On your image there rests no shadow of a shade! In my honrs 
of sickness — in the darkness of despondency — in the fever o( 
petty cares, and all the terrors of the future — ^you glide brfore 
me.in your fresh youth, and with your tender smile— for firoai 
you never came the harsh word or the wronging thought In 
all that I recall of you there is not one memory which I would 
forget. Death is the great treasure-house of Love. There, liei» 
buried the real wealth of passion and of youth; there, the heart, 
once so prodigal, now grown the miser, turns to contemplate 
the hoards it has hidden from the world. Henceforth, it is but 
the common and petty coins of affection, that it wastes on the 
uses and things of life. 

The coarser and blunter minds, intent upon common things^ 
obtain, perhaps, a sufficient sympath^to satisfy them. The man 
who does nothing but hunt, will find congeniality enough 
wherever there are hounds and huntsmen. The woman, whose- 
soul is in a ball-room, has a host of intimate associates, and^ 
congenial spirits. It was the man of the world wbo talked of his»- 
numerous friends — it was the sage who replied, sadly, "Friends I— 
happy art thou, I have never found one!" 

There arc two remedies for the craving after sympathy, andr: 
the first 1 recommend to all literary men, as the great means o^ 
preserving the moral health. It is this; we should cultivate^ 
besides our more intellectual objects, some pursuit . which we^ 
can hsCVe in common with the herd : Some end, whether off 
pleasure, of business, of politics, that brings us in contact witb^ 
our kind. It is in this that we can readily find a fellowship — inr 
this we can forma vent. for our desire of sympathy from others.^ 
And thus, we learn to feel ourselves not alone. Solitude theov 
becomes to iis a rclici, and oiu* Hner thoughts arc the serapbs 
<hat watch and haunt it. Our imagination, kept rigidly frons. 
the world, is thr Eden in which wc walk w ith God. For havincr 
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in the crowd embraced the crowd's objects, and met with fel- 
lowship in return, we no longer desire so keenly a sympathy 
with that which is not common to others, and belongs to the 
nobler part of us. And this brings me to the second remedy. 
We learn thus to make our own dreams and thoughts our com- 
panion, our beloved, our Egeria. We acquire the doctrine of 
self-dependence, — self suffices to self. In our sleep from the 
passions of the world, God makes an Eve to us from our o^n 
breasts. Yet sometimes it will grieve us to think we shall return 
to day, give up the heritage of life, our atoms dissolve and 
crumble into the elements of new things — ^with all the most 
lovely, the most spiritual part of us untold ! — What volumes can 
expi*ess one tithe that we have felt? How many brilliant 
thoughts have broke upon us — how many divinest visions have 
walked by our side, that would have mocked all our efforts to 
transfer to this inanimate page ? To sit coldly down, to copy 
the fitful and sudden hues of those rainbow and. evanescent 
images varying with every moment! — no! we are not all so 
cased in authorship, we are greater than mere machines of terms 
and periods. The author is inferior to the man ! As the best 
part of Beauty is that which no picture can express/ so the best 
part of the Poet is that which no words have told. Had Shak- 
speare lived for ever, could he have exhausted his thoughts ? 

It is a yet harder thought, perhaps, than the reflection. which 
I have just referred to, and which has in it something of vanity 
— to know how much, for want of sympathy in those around us, 
our noblest motives, our purest qualities, are misunderstood. 
We die-^none have known us! — rand yet all are to declaim on 
our diai*acter — measure at a glance the dark abyss of our souls 
— ^prate of us as if we were household and hackneyed to them 
from our cradle. One amongst the number shall write our 
biography — the rest shall read and conceivie they know us ever 
afiterwards. We go down to our son's sons, darkened and dis- 
guised ; so that, looking on men's colourings of our mind and 
life, from our repose on the bosom of God, we shall not recognise 
one feature of the portrait we have left to earth ! 

"* Bacon. 
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We do not enough consider our physical state as the came of 
much of our moral — ^we do not reflect enou£^ upon our out- 
ward sdves: — What changes have been produced in mir 
minds by some external cause — an accident-^-an illness I For 
instance, a general state of physical debility — ill hbaltb in the 
ordinary phrase, — is perhaps' among the most interesting sub- 
jects whereon to moralize. It is not — ^like most topics that are 
dedicated to philosophy — refining and ab6tfujie;*-^it is not a 
closet thesis — it does not touch one man, and avoid the drde 
which surromids him ; — ^it relates to us all — for ill health is a 
part of Death ; — it is its grand commencement So<Mier or 
later, for a longer period or a shorter, it is our common doom. 
Some, indeed, are stricken suddenly, and Disease does not he- 
rald the Dread Comer; — but such exceptions are not to be 
classed against the rule ; and in this artificial existence^-^afllict- 
ed by the vices of custom — the unknown infirnuties of our aires 
— the various ills that beset all men who think or toU — tiie 
straining nerve — ^the heated air — the overwrought or the stag- 
nant life — the cares of poverty — the luxuries of wealth---4he 
gnawings of our several passions — the string cracks somewhere, 
and few of us pass' even the first golden gates of Life ere we 
receive the admonitions of Decay. '' Every contingency to 
every man and every creature doth preach our funeral sermon, 
and calls us to look and see how the oM Sexton Time throws 
up the earth and digs a grave where we must lay our sins, or 
our sorrows." 

Life itself is but a long dying, attd with every struggle against 
disease '' we taste the grave and the solemnities of our own fu- 
nerals. Every day^s necessity calls for a reparation of that por- 
tion which Death fed on all night when we lay on his lap, and 
slept in his outer chambers." * 

As the beautiful mind of Tully taught itself to regard the evils 
of Old Age, by fairly facing its approach, and weighing its suf- 

" Jer«my Taylor on Holy Dying. 
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rerings against its consolations, so, with respect to habitual in- 
lirmities, we may the better bear them by reccdlecting that they 
are not without their solace. Every one of us must have ob- 
served, Ait during a lengthened Ulness the mind acquires the 
habit of making to itself a thousand sources of interest — ** a 
thousand images of one that was'' — out of that quiet mono- 
tony which seems so unvaried to ordinary eyes. We grow 
usually far more susceptible to commonplace impressions : — As 
one whose eyes are touched by a fairy spell, a new world opens 
to us out of the surface of the tritest things'. Every day we 
discover new objects, and grow delighted with our progress. I 
remember a friend of mine — a man of lively and impetuous 
imagination — who, being afflicted with a disease which de- 
manded the most perfect composure, — not being allowed to 
read, write, and very rarely to converse, — found an inexhausti- 
ble mine of diversion in an old marble chimney-piece, in which 
die veins, irregulariy streaked, furnished fordi quaint and 
brokm likenesses, to men, animals, trees, &c. He declared that, 
by degrees, he awoke every morning with an object before him, 
and bis imagination betook itself instantly to its new realm of 
difloovery. This instance of the strange power of the mind, to 
create to itsdif an interest in the narrowest circles to which it 
may be confined, may be ludicrous, but is not exaggerated. 
How many of us have watched for hours with halfnshiit eyes 
the embers of the restless fire? — nay; counted the flowers upon 
the curtaiiM of the sick-bed, and found an interest in the taA ! 
The mind has no native soil ; its alBections are not confined to 
one spot, — its dispositions fasten themselves every where, — 
they live, they thrive, they produce, in whatever region Chance 
may cast them, however remote from their accustomed realm. 
God made the human heart weak, but elastic; — it hath a 
strange power of turning poison into nutriment. Banish us the 
air of Heaven — cripple the step — bind us to the sick couch — 
cut us off from the cheer&l face of men — ^make us keep house 
wath danger and with Darkness— we can yet play with onr 
own &ncies, and after the first bitterness of the physical thral- 
dom, feel that despit9of it we are free! 

It has been my lot to endure frequent visitations of ill-health, 
although my muscular frame is strong, and I am capable of bear- 
ing great privation and almost any exertion of mere bodily fa- 
tigue. The reason is that I reside principally in London, and it 
is only of late that I have been able to inure myself to the close 
air and the want of exercise that belong to the life of cities. 
However langui^ing in the confinement of a metropolis, the 
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moment 1 left the dull walls, and heard the fresh waving of die 
trees, I revived, — the nerves grew firm — pain fled me — I asked 
myself in wonder for my ailments! My bodily state ^jfes, tben, 
voluntary and self-incurred, for nothing bound or binds me to 
cities : I follow no calling, I am independent of men, sufficiently 
affluent in means, and, from my youth upward, 1 have learnt my- 
self the power to live alone. Why not then consult health as the 
gi*eatest of earthly goods P But is ^alth the greatest of eartUy 
goods? Is the body to be our main care? Arie we to be the minions 
of self? Are we to m^ke any corporeal advantage the chief end— 

" £t propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. " 

1 confess that 1 see not how men can arrogate to themselves the 
Catholic boast of Immortal Hopes — how they can utter the olA 
truthsT)f the nothingness of life — of the superiority of mental over 
physical delights — of the paramount influence of the soul andth^ 
souFs objects — and yet speak of health as our greatest blesfflng, 
and the workman's charge of filling up the crannies of this fast 
mouldering clay as the most necessary of human objects. As- 
suredly health is a great blessing, and its care is not to be de- 
spised ; but there are duties far more sacred, — obligations before 
which the body is as nought. For it is not necessary to live, 
but it is necessary to live nobly ! And of this truth we are not 
without the support of high examples. Who can read the great 
poet ^' who sung of heaven,'' and forget that his acts walked 
level with the lofty eminence of his genius — that he paid '' no 
homage to the sun," that even the blessing of light itself was a 
/vxury, willingly to be abandoned — but the defence of the great 
rights of earth, the fulfilment of the solemn trust of nations, the 
vindication of ages yet to come, was a necessity ^ and not to be 
avoided — and wherefore? because it was a duty! Are there 
not duties too to us — though upon a narrower scale — whidk 
require no less generous a devotion ? Are there not objects 
which are more important than the eas^and welfare of th^ 
body ? Is our first great charge that of neing a nurse to our- 
selves? No: every one of us who writes, toils, or actively^ 
serves the state, forms to himself, if he knoweth anything oC 
public virtue, interests which are not to be renounced for the; 
purchase of a calmer pulse, and a few years added to the feeble 
extreme of life. Many of us have neither fortune, nor power, 
nor extrinsic offerings to sacrifice to mankind ; but all of us — 
the proud, ihc humble, the rich, the poor — have one possessioiB> 
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at our command; — we may sacrifice ourselves! It is from 
these reasons that, at the time 1 refer to, I put aside the hope 
of health ; — a good earnestly indeed to be coveted, but which, 
if obtained only by a life remote from man, inactive, useless, self- 
i*evolving, may be too dearly bought : and gazing on the evil 
ivhich I imagined (though erroneously) 1 could not cure, I en- 
deavoured to reconcile myself to its necessity. 

And first, it seems to me that when the nerves ai*e somewhat 
weakened, the senses of sympathy are more keen — we are less 
negligent of our kind : that impetuous and reckless buoyancy of 
spirit which mostly accompanies a hardy and iron framed is not 
made to enter into the infirmities of others. How can it sym- 
pathize with what it has never known? We seldom find men 
of great animal health and power possessed of much delicacy 
of mind; their humanity and kindness pi*oceed from an overflow 
of spirits^ — ^their more genial virtues are often but skin deep, 
and the result of good humour. The susceptible frame of 
women causes each more kindly and generous feeling to vibrate 
more powerfully on their hearts, and thus also that which in 
our hiursher sex sharpens the nerve, often softens the affcctioB. 
And this is really the cause of that increased tendency to pity, 
to charity, to friendship, which comes on with the decline of 
life, and which Bolingbroke has so touchingly alluded to. 
There is an excitement in the consciousness of the glorious pos^ 
session. of unshaken health and matured strength, which hurries 
us on the road of that selfish enjoyment, which we are proud 
of our privilege to command. The passions of the soul are often 
winged by our capacities, and are fed from the same sources 
diat keep the beating of the heart strong, and the step haughty 
upon the earth. Thus when the frame grows slack, and the 
race of the strong can be run no more, the Mind falls gently 
back upon itself — it releases its garments from the grasp of the 
Passions which have lost their charm — intellectual oligects be- 
come more precious, and, no longer sufficing to be a world to 
ourselves, we contract the soft habit of leaning our affection 
upon others ; the ties round our heart are felt with a more close 
endearment, and every little tenderness we receive from the 
love of those about us, teaches us the value of love. And this 
is therefore among the consolations of ill-health, that we are 
more susceptible to all the kindlier emotions, and that we drink 
a deeper and a sweeter pleasure from the attachment of our 
friends. If, too, we become, as the body progressively declines 
from the desii-c of external pui^uiis, more devoted to intellectual 
objects, new sources of delight are thus bestowed upon us. 
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Books become more eloquent of language, and their aspect 
grows welcome as the face of some dear consoler. Perhaps no 
epicure of the world's coarse allurement knows that degree of 
deep and serene enjoyment with which, shut up in our tranquil 
chambers, we surround ourselves with the Wisdom, the Pobtry, 
the Romance of past ages, and are made free, by the Sybil of die 
world's knowledge, to the Elysium of departed souls. The 
pain, or the fever, that from time to time reminds us of our 
clay, brings not perhaps more frequent and embarrassing inte^ 
ruptions, than the restlessness and eager ^passion which bebmg 
to the flush of health. Contented to repose — the repose bh 
comes more prodigal of dreams. 

And there is another circumstance usually attendant on ilt- 
health. We live less for the world — we do not esimii de 
circle of friendship into the wide and distracting orlHt of 
commoj^ acquaintance — we are thus less subject to ungeniil 
interruptions — :to vulgar humiliations — to the wear and tear of 
mind — the harassment and the vanity, — that torture those who 
seek after the '* gallery of painted pictures," and, ^^ the ttik 
where no iove is." The gawd and ^e ostentation shrink into 
their true colours before the eye which has been tauf^t] to 
look within. And Uie pulses that have calmed by pain, keep, 
without much effort, to the even tenor of philosophy. Tfau 
ill-health may save us from many disquietudes and erroriH- 
from frequent mortification — and ^^the walking after the 
vain shadow.^* Plato retired to his cave to be wise; sicknesB 
is often the moral cave, with its quiet, its darkness, and its soli- 
tude, to the soul. 

I may add also, that he who has been taught the precarious- 
ness of life, acquires a knowledge of its value. He teaches 
himself to regard Death with a quiet eye, and habit^ gifts him 
with a fortitude mightier than the stoicism of the Porch. As 
the lamb is shorn so the wind is tempered. Nor is the calm 
without moments of mere animal ecstasy unknown to the rude 
health, which, having never waned from its vigour, is uncon- 
scious of the treasure it inherits. What rapture in the first 
steps to recovery — in the buoyant intervals of release! When 
the wise simplicity of Hesiod would express the overpowering 
joy of a bridegroom, in the flush of conquest hastening to the 
first embraces of his bride, he can compare him only to one es- 
^ caped from some painful disease, or from the chains of a dun- 

* li)xilia, tormenta, bella, morbos, naufragia, nicditarc, ut nallo sis malo. 
Tyro. — Senec. Epist. 
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geon/ ' The release of pain is the excess of transport. With 
what gratitude we feel the first return of health — the first bud- 
ding forth of the new spring that has dawned within us! Or, 
if our disease admit not that blessed regeneration, still it has its 
intervals and reprieves : moments, when the Mind springs up 
as the lark ,to heaven, singing and rejoicing as it bathes its plu- 
mage in the intoxicating air. So that our state may be of habi- 
tual tranquillity, and yet not dumb to raptures which have no 
parallel in the monotony of more envied lives. But I hold that 
the great counterbalancing gift which the infirmity of the body, 
if rightly moralized upon, hath the privilege to confer, is, that 
the mind, left free to contemplation, naturally prefers the high 
and the immortal to the sensual and the low. As Astronomy 
UHjk itB rise among the GhaldsBan shepherds, whose constant 
leisure upon their vast and level plains enabled them to 'elevate 
their attention undivided to the heavenlv bodies, so the time 
left to 118- for contemplation in our hours of sickness, and our ne- 
eenftry disengagement from the things of earth, tend to direct 
our thouj^ts to the Stars, and impregnate us half unconsciously 
with, the Science of Heaven. 

Thus while, as I have said, our affections become more gentle, 
our sottb also become more noble, and oar desires more pure. 
We learn to think, with one of the most august of our moralists, 
diat ** earth is an hospital ^ not an inn — a place to die, not live 
in.** ' Our existence becomes a great preparation for death, and 
the monitor within us is constant, but with a sweet and a 
eheering vifice. 

Saoh are the thoughts with which in the hour of sickness I 
tau(^ myself to regard what with the vulgar is the greatest of 
human calamities! It may be some consolation to those who 
have suffered more bitterly than I have done, to feet that, by 
calling in the powers of the mind, there may be good- ends and 
cheerftil hopes wrought out from the wasting of the body; and 
that it is only the darkness — unconsidered and unexplored 
— which shapes the spectre, and appals us with the fear. 

* Hes, Scrut, Here, line 42. 
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A TALE FROM FACTS. 

» 

The immediate interest which the proceedings of the Le- 
gislature have attached to the existent Law of Arrest, and 
its probable reform, induce me (o relate the following 
story. 

Once upon a time ther6 lived at Hamburgh a certain mer- 
chant of the name of Meyer — he was a good little man ; cha- 
ritable to the poor, hospitable to his friends, and so rich that he 
was extremely respected, in spite of his good nature. Among 
that part of his property which was vested in other people's 
hands, and called *^ debts," was the sum of five hundred pounds 
owed to him by the Captain of an English vessel. This debt 
had been so long contracted, that the worthy Meyer b^^ to 
wish for a new investment of his capital. He accordingly resolv- 
ed to take a trip to Portsmouth, in which town Captain Jones 
was then residing, and take that liberty which in my opinion 
should in a free country never be permitted^ — viz. the liberty of 
applying for his money. 

Our worthy merchant one bright morning found' himself at 
Portsmouth ; he was a stranger to that town, but not altogether 
unacquainted with the English language. He lost no time in 
calling on Captain Jones. 

''And vatP^' said he to a man whom he asked to con- 
duct him .to the Captain's house, ''vat is dat fine veshell yon- 
dare ?" 

. " She be the Royal Sally," replied the man, " bound for 
Calcutta — sails to-morrow ; but here's Captain Jones's house, 
Sir, and he'll tell you all about it." 

The merchant bowed, and knocked at the door of a red-brick 
house — door green — brass knocker. Captain Gregory Jones 
was a tall Aian ; he wore a blue jacket without skirts; he had 
high cheek bones, small eyes, and his whole appearance was 
eloquent of what is generally termed the bluff honesty of the 
seaman. 

Captain Gregory Jones seemed somewhat disconcerted ki 
seeing his friend — he begged for a little further -time. The 
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merchant looked grave — three yearshad alreadyelapsed. The 
Captain demurred — the merchant pressed ; — the Captain 
blustered — and the merchant, growing angry, began to threaten. 
All of a sudden Captain Jones's manner changed — he seemed 
to recollect himself, begged pardon, said he could easily pro- 
cure the money, desired the merchant to go back to his inn, and 
promised to call on him in the course of the day. Mynheer 
Meyer went home, and ordered an excellent dinner. Time 
passed — his friend came not. Meyer gi*ew impatient. He had 
just put on his hat and was walking out, when the waiter threw 
open ihe door, and announced two gentlemen. 

'' Ah, dere comes de monish," thought Mynheer Meyer. 
The gentlemen approached — the taller one whipped out 
what seemed to Meyer a receipt. ^* Ah, ver veil, I vill sign, 
ver veil I" 

'' l^gning, Sir, is useless ; you will be kind enough to ac- 
company us. This is a warrant forwbt. Sir ; my house is 
extremely comfortable — gentlemen ortiie first fashion go there 
—quite moderate, too, only a guinea a-day — find your own 
wine." 

<i I do — no — understand, Sare,'' said the merchant, smiling 
amiably, " I am ver veil off here — thank you — " 

'* Conde, come,'' said the other gentleman, speaking for the 
first time, " no parlavoo, Monseer, you are our prisoner — this 
is a warrant for the sum of 10,000/. due to Captain Gregory 
Jones." 

The merchant stared — the merchant frowned — but so it 
was. Captain Gregory Jones, who owed Mynheer Meyer 500/., 
had arrested Mynheer Meyer for 10,000/. ; for, as every one 
knows, any man may arrest us who has conscience enough to 
swear that we owe him money. Where was Mynheer 
Meyer in a strange town to get bail ? Mynheer Meyer went to 
prison. 

" Dis be a strange vay of paying a man his monish!" said 
Mynheer Meyer. 

In order to wile away time, our merchant^ who was wonder- 
fully social, scraped acquaintance with some of his fellow- 
prisoners. '^ Vat be you in prishon for?" said he to a stout 
respectable-looking man who seemed in a violent passion — 
" for vat crime ?" 

"I, Sir, crime!" quoth the prisoner ; " Sir, I was going to 
Liverpool to vote at the election, when a friend of the opposite 
candidate's had me suddenly arrested for 2,000/. Before 1 get 
bail the election will be over !" 
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*^ Vat'g that you tell me P arrest you to prevent you giving 
an honesht vote? is that justice?" 

^^ Justice, no!" cried our friend, '^ it*s the Law of Arrest.^ 

** And vat be you in prishon for ?" said the merduuit, 
pityingly, to a thin cadaverous-looking oliject, who ever and 
anon applied a handkerchief to eyes that were worn with 
weeping. , 

** An attorney offered a friend of mine to discount a UO, if 
he could obtain a few names to indorse it — /, Sir, indorsed it 
The bill became due, the next day the attorney arrested all 
whose names were on the bill ; there were eight of us, the law 
allows him to charge two guineas for each; ^ere are uxteen 
guineas, Sir, for the lawyer — but I, Sir — alas I my fiamily will 
starve before / shall be released. Sir, there are a set of men 
called discounting attornies, who live upon the profits of en- 
trapping and arresting us poor folk." 

'' Mine Gott I but is 40k justice P" 

*^ Alas 1 No, Sir, it is the Law of Arrest" 

" But," said the merchant, turning round to a lawyer, whom 
the Devil had deserted, and who was now the victim of his 
profession, ^* dey tell me, dat in Englant a man be called in- 
noshf nt till be he proved guilty } but here am I, who, because 
von carrion of a shailor, who owesh me five hundred pounts, 
takes an oath that / owe him ten thousand — here am I, on 
that schoundrel's single oath, clapped up in a prishon. Is this 
a man'^ being innoshent till he is proved guilty, Sare ?" 

*' Sir," said the lawyer primly, *' you are thinking of criminal 
cases; but if a man be unfortunate enough to get into debt, 
that is quite a different thing : — we are harder to poverty than 
we are to orime!" 

*' But, mine Gott 1 is dat justice P " 

** Justice ! pooh 1 it's the Law of Arrest," said the lawyer, 
turning on his heel. 

Our merchant was liberated ; no one appeared to prove the 
debt. He flew to a magistrate ; he told his case ; he implored 
justice against Captain Jones. 

''Captain Jones!" said the magistrate, taking snuff; ''Cap- 
tain Gregory Jones, you mean ? " 

" Ay, mine goot Sare — yesh ! " 

"He set sail for Calcutta yesterday. He commands the Royal 
Sally. He must evidently have sworn this debt against you for 
the purpose of getting rid of your claim, and silencing your 
mouth till you could catch him no longer. He's a clever fellow 
is Gregory Jones ! " 
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^^De teufel! but, Sare, ish dere no remedy for de poor mer* 
chant?" 

"Remedy! oh, yes — indictment for perjury." 

" But vat use is dat! You say he be gone — ten thousand 
miles off— to Calcutta !" 

" Thaf s certainly against your indictment ! " 

" And cannot I get my monishP" 

« Not as I see." 

^* And / have been arreshted instead of him I" 

** You have." 

*' Sare, I have only von word to say — is dat justice?" 

** That I canH say, Mynheer Meyer, but it is certainly the 
Law of Arrest," answered the magistrate; and he bowed the 
merchant out of the room. 



ON SATIETY. 



Moralists are wrong when they preach indiscrimiiiateljr 
against Satiety and denounce the sated. There is a species of 
satiety which is productive of wisdom. When Pleasure paUs, 
Philosophy begins. I doubt whether men ever thoroughly at- 
tain to knowledge of the world, until they have gone through 
its attractions and allurements. Experience is not acquired by 
the spectator of life, but by its actor. It was not by contem- 
plating the fortunes of others, but by the remembrance of his 
own, that the wisest of Mortals felt that ''All was vanity.^ A 
true and practical philosophy, not of books alone, but of 
mankind, is acquired' by the passions as well as by the reason. 
The Temple of the Science is approached by the garden as 
well as by the desert — and a healing spirit is distilled from the 
rose-leaves which withered in our hand. 

A certain sentiment of satiety, of the vanity of human plea- 
sures, of the labor ineptiarum, of the nothingness of trite and- 
vulgar occupations, is often the best preparation to that sober 
yet elevated view of the ends of life, which is Philosophy. As 
many have blest the bed of sickness on which they had leisure 
to contemplate their past existence, and to form an improved 
chart of the future voyage — so there is a sickness of the soul^ 
when exhaustion itself is salutary, and out of the languor and 
the tedium we extract the seeds of the moral regeneration. 
Much of what is most indulgent in Morals, much of what is 
most tender and profound in Poetry, have come from a sated 
spirit. The disappointments of an enthusiastic . and fervent 
heart have great teaching in their pathos. As the first converts 
to the gospel were amongst the unfortunate and the erring — so- 
the men who have known most the fallacies of our human na- 
tural, are perhaps those the most inclined to foster the aspi- 
rations of the spiritual. To the one Faust who found a comrade^ 
in the Fiend, there are a thousand who are visited by th^ 
Angel. 

The more civilized, the more refined, becomes the period 
in which we are cast, the more are we subject to satiety — 

" That weariness of all 

We meet, or feel, or hear, or see." 
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The eyen road of existence, the rontine of nothings, the smooth 
and silken indolence, which is destined to those* amongst ns 
who, wealthy and well-born, have no ocenpation in life but the 
effort to live at ease, 'produce on the subject the same royalty 
of discontent that was once the attribnte of a king. In a free 
and a prosperous country, all who are rich and idle are as 
kings. We have the same splendid monotony and unvan^ing 
spectade of repeated pageants of which the victims of a couri 
complain. AH society has become a court, and we pass our 
lives like Madame de Maintenon, in seeking to amuse those 
who cannot be amused, or like Louis XIY., in seeking to be 
amused by those who cannot amuse us. Satiny is, therefore, 
the common and catholic cnrse of the idle portion of a highly 
civilized country. And the inequalities of fife are fittingly ad- 
justed. For those who are excluded from pleasure in the one 
extreme, there are those who are incapable of pleasure in the 
other. The fogs gather dull and cheerless over the base of the 
movBtain, but the air at the summit exhausts and withei*s. 

Yet the poor have their satiety bo less than the wealthy— 
the satiety of toil and the conviction of its hopelessness. ^' Pic- 
tnre to yourself," wrote a mechanic once to rae, *'a man, sen- 
sible that he is ma^ for something better than to labour and 
to die, cursed with a desire of knowledge, while occupied only 
with the task to live, drudging on from year to year, to render 
himsdf above the necessity of drudgery ; to feel his soul out 
of the dutches of want, and enabled to indulge at ease in 
the Iiixnry of becoming better and wiser — picture to yonr- 
selTsBch a man, with such an ambition, finding every effort in 
vain, seeing that the utmost he can do is to provide for the day,^ 
and so from day to day to live battling against the morrow. 
Widi what heart can he give himself up at night to unproduc- 
tive tasks. Scarce is he lost for a moment, amidst the wonders 
of knowledge for the first time presented to him, ere the voice 
ef his children disturbs and brings him back to the world, — the 
debt unpaid — the bill discredited — the demands upon the Sa- 
turday's wages'. O, Sir, in such moments, none can feel how 
great is our disgust at life, how jaded and how weary we feel; 
— we recoil alike from amusement and knowledge — we sicken 
at the doom to which we are compdled — we are as weary of 
the sun as the idlest rich man in the land — ^we share his pre- 
rt^tive of satiety, and long for the rest in the green bed where 
our forefathers sleep, released -for ever from the tooth of un- 
relenting cares.'' 

The writer of this was a poet — let wte hope that there are 

7* 
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not many of his order condemned with liim to a spirit cot of 
harmony with its lot. Yet as knowledge widens its circle , the 
number will increase, and if our social system is to remain al- 
ways the same, I doubt whether the desire of knowledge, which 
is the desire of leisure, will be a blessing to those who are ever- 
lastingly condemned to toil. 

But the satiety of the rich has its cure in what is the very 
cnrse of the poor. Their satiety is from indolence, and its cure 
is action. Satiety with them is chiefly the oflbprtng of a rest- 
less imagination and a stagnant intellect. Their minds are 
employed on trifles, in which their feelings cease to take an in- 
terest. It is not the frivolous who feel satiety, it is a better order 
of spirits fated to have no other occupation than frivolities. 
The French memoir writers, who evince so much talent wasted 
away in a life of trifles, present the most melancholy pictures we 
possess of satiety, and of the more gloomy wisdom of apathy in 
which it sometimes ends. The flowers of the heart run to s^. 
Madame D'Epinay has expressed this briefly and beautifally — 
" t^ ciBur se blase, les ressorts se brisenf, et Ton finit, je crois, 
par n*^tre plus sensible h rien." 

Oh, that fearful prostration of the mind — that torpor of the 
affections, that utter hopeless indifference to ail things — 

" Full little can he tell who hath not tried 
What hell it is I" 

To rise and see through the long day no object that can in- 
terest, no pleasure that can amuse, with a heart perpetually 
craving excitement to pass mechanically through the round oE 
unexcitablc occupations — to make an enemy of Time — to count::::^ 
the moments of his march — to be his captive in the prison*house^ 
— to foresee no delivery but death — to be a machine and not am^ 
man, having no self-will and no emotion — wound up from dajr^ 
to day — things in a dream, in which we act involuntarily — feel- — 
ing the best part of us locked up and lifeless, and that.whiclv- 
is active, a puppet to a power that fools us with its objectless^ 
fancies — passive but not at rest; — the deep and crushing me-^ 
lancholy of such a state, let no happier being venture to despise^ 

It Is usually after some sudden pause in the passions that we? 
are thus afflicted. The winds drop, and the leaf they whirled- 
aloft rots upon the ground. It is the dread close of disappoint — 
ed love, or of balGBed ambition. Who ever painted love whe«- 
it discovers the worthlessness of its object and retreats gloomily 
into itself, that has not painted, even to the hackneying of th^ 
picture, the weariness that succeeds — the stale and unproiitabl^ 
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lises to wbicb all the world seems abruptly aod barrenly; re- 
solved P So With ambition — the retironent of a statesman be- 
fore bis time, is perhaps the least enviable repose that his ene- 
mies GOuU inflict on him. ^ DamiepV bed of sted '' is a Inxnry 
to the bed of withered laurels ; the gloomy exile of Swift, fret- 
ting his heart out, ^^ a rat in a cage;" the spectre of Olivares — 
the petulance of Napoleon WTCstUng with his gaoler upon a fa- 
shion in tea-cups — whieit mournful parodies of the dignity of 
human honours I Between the past glory and the posthumous 
renown — ^how awful an interlude ! The unwilling rest to a 
long-continued excitement, is a soUtude from which the fiends 
mi^t recoil ! 

But happy those on whom the curse of satiety falls early, and 
before the heart has exhausted its resources ; when we can yet 
contend against the lethargy, ere it becomes a habit, and allow 
satiety to. extend only to the trifles of life, and not to its great 
objects; when we are wearied only of the lighter pleasures, and 
can turn to the more grave pursuits; — and the discontent of 
the Imagination is the spur to the Intellect. Satiety is the he- 
ritage of the Heart, not of the Reason : and the Reason property 
invoked possesses in itself the genii to dissolve the charm, and 
awake the sleeper. For he alone, who thoroughly convinces 
himself that he has duties to perform — that his centre of being 
is in the world and not in himself — can conquer the egotisms 
of weariness. The objects confined to self becoming worn 
out and wearisome, he may find new and inexhaustible objects 
in the relations that he holds to others. Duty has pleasures 
which know no satiety. The wearinesi^ then known and thus 
removed, begets the philosophy I referred to in the commence- 
ment of these remarks. For wisdom is the true phcenix, and 
never rises but from the ashes of a former existence of the mind. 
Then perhaps, too, as we learn a proper estimate of the plea- 
sures of this life, we learn also from those yearnings of our 
more subtile and tendei' soul, never satisfied below,^ a fresh 
evidence of our ultimate destinies. A consolation which Preacher 
and Poet have often deduced from the weariness of our disap- 
pointments'—contending, that our perpetual desire for some- 
thing unattainable here, betokens and prophesies a possession in 
the objects of a hereafter — so that life itself is but one expecta- 
tion of .eternity. As birds,- born in a cage from which they had 
never known release, would still flutter against the bars, and, in 
the instinct of their unconquered nature, long for the untried 
and pathless air which they behold through their narrow grat- 
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iog ; — 80, pent in our cage of day — the diviner instinct is not 
d«id within us; — at times we sicken with instinct and undefin- 
able apprehensions of a more noble birthrigbt — and the soul 
feds stirringly that its wings, which it doth but bmise in iis 
dungeon tenement, were designed by the Creator — who shapelh 
all things to their uses — for the enjoyment of ihe royalties of 
Heaven. 



ON 



INFIDELITY IN LOVE. 



To tbe vulgar there is but one infidelity — that which, in 
>Mronuin at least, can never be expiated or forgiven. They know 
Oot the thousand shades in which change disguises itself — they 
trmce not the fearful progress of the alienation of the heart. Bat 
to those who truly and deeply love, there is an infidelity widi 
"vrhidi the person has no share. Like ingratitude, it is punished 
by no laws. We are powerless to avenge ourselves. 

When two persons are united by affection, and the love of 

the one survives that of the other, who can measure the 

anguish of the unfortunate who watches the extinction of a light 

which nothing can reillumine!. It mostly happens too, that the 

first discovery is sudden. There is a deep trustfulness in a 

loving heart; it is blind to the gradual decrease of sympathy— - 

its divine charity attributes the absent eye, the chilling word^ 

to a thousand causes, save the true one; care — illness — some 

worUDy trouble — some engrossing thought ; and (poor fool that 

it is !) endeavours by additional tenderness, to compensate for 

die pain that is not of its own causing. Alas, the time has come, 

when it can no longer compensate I It hath^ceased to be the 

aU-in-all to its cruel partner. Custom has brought its invariable 

curse — and indifference gathers round the place in which we 

had garnered up our soul. At length the appalling Ught breaks 

upon us. We discover we are no longer loved. And what 

remedy have we? None ! Our first, our natural feeling, is 

resentment We are conscious of treachery; this ungratefiil 

keart that has fallen from us, how have we prized and treasured 

i| — ^bow have we sought to shield it from every arrow — ^how 

liave we pleased ourselves, in solitude and in absence, with 

yearning thoughts of its faith and beauty ; — now it is ours no 

more! Then we break into wild reproaches — we become 

exacting — we watch every look — we gauge every action — we 

arc unfortunate — we weary — we q^end. These, our agonies 

- — our impetuous bursts of passion — our ironical and bitter 

taunts, to which we half expect, as heretofore, to hear the soft 
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word that turneth away wrath — these only expedite the fatal 
hour ; they are new crimes in us ; the very proofs of our bitter 
love are treasured and repeated as reasons why we should be 
loved no more : — as if without a throe, without a murmur, we 
could resign ourselves to so great a loss. Alas — it is with fierce 
convulsions that the temple is rent in twain, and we hear the 
Divinity depart. Sometimes we stand in silence, and with a 
full heart, gazing upon those haffd cold eyes whieb never agaii 
can melt in tenderness upon us. And our silence is dumb — its 
eloquence is gone. We are t^ longer understood. We long 
to die in order to be avenged. We half pray for some great 
misfortune, some agoniang illness, that it may bring to us our 
soother and our nurse. We say, '^ In affliction or in sickneis 
it could not thus desert us.^ We are mistaken. We are 
shelterless: — ^the roof has been taken from our heads — ^we are 
exposed to any aAd every storm. Then comes a sharp- and 
dread sentiment of loneliness and insecurity. We are left-* 
weak children — in the ^u*k. We are bereft more irrevocably 
than by death ; for will even the Hereafter, that unites the hqipj 
dead that die bvingly, restore the love that has perished, ere 
Ufebedim? « 

What shall we do ? We have accustomed ourselves to love 
and to be loved. Can we turn to new ties, and seek in another 
that which is extinct in one? How often is such a resource .in 
vainl Have we not given to this — the tpeacherou» anA the 
false friend — the best years of our life — the youth of our hearts 
— the flower of our affections P Did we not yield up the harvest? 
how little is there left for another to glean! This makes the 
crime of the moral infidelity. The one who takes away from 
,us his or her love^ takes (rom us also the love of all else. We 
have no longer, perhaps, th^ youth and the attractions to en- 
gage affection. Once we might have chosen out of the world— 
now the time is past. Who shall love us in our sear and 
yellow, leaf; as in that time, when we had i;QOst the qualities that 
win love P It was a beautiful sentiment of one whom her lord 
proposed to put away-»-" Give me, then, back," said she,'4hat 
which I brought to you." And the man answered, in his vulgar 
coarseness of soul, " Your fortune shall return to you." " I 
thought not of fortune," said the lady ; '' give me back my real 
wealth — give me back my beauty and my youth — give me back 
the virginity of soul — give me back the cheerful mind, and the 
heart that had never been disappointed." 

Yes: it is of these that the unfaithful rob us, whca they dis- 
\niss us back upon the world, and tell us with a bitter mockery 
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rm new ties. In proportion to the time that we have b^en 
fill — in proportion to the feelings we have sacrificed — in 
ortion to the wealth of soul — of affection, of devotion that 
bave consumed, are we siiut out from the pfossibility ef 
ement elsewhere. But this is not all — the other occupa- 
\ of the world are suddenly made stale and barren to us ! 
3aily avocations of life — the common ple^sures--the social 
rsions so tame in t'hemselves, had had their charm when we 
d share, and talk over, them with another. It Was sym- 
y which made them sweet — the sympathy withdrawn they 
QOthing to us — worse than nothing. The talk has become 
liDkling cymbal, and society the gallery of pictures. Am- 
D, toil, the great aims of life — even these cease abruptly to 
le. What, in the first- place, made labour grateful and 
ition dear ? Was it not the hope that their rewards would 
'eflected upon another self? And now there is no other 
And, in the second place (and this] is a newer considera- 
), does it not require a certain calmness and freedom of 
1 for great efforts P Persuaded of the possession of what 
t we value, we can look abroad with cheerfulness and hope; 
le consciousness of a treasure inexhaustible by external 
ires, makes us speculative and bold. Now, ail things are 
ured by our despondency ; our self-esteem — that necessary 
ntive to glory — is humbled and abased. Our pride has 
ived a jarring and bitter shock. We no longer feel that we 
equal to stern exertion. We wonder at what we have 
sd before. And therefore it is, that when Othello believed 
self betrayed, the occupations of his whole life suddenly 
ome burthensome and abhorred. 
• Farewell," he saith, — 

'* Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content! " 

I then, as the necessary but unconscious link in the chain ol 
light, he continues at once — 

" Fctrctuell the plumed troop y and the big warSy 
That make ambition virtue ! oh, farewell ! 
farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 
The royal 1)anner ; and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
Farewell! — Othello's occupation's fjone.''' 

•ut tlicrc is another and a luorc permanent result from this 
5r treason. Our Irualfuluess in human nature is diuiinislicd 
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We arc no longer the credulous «tthusiasts of Good. The 
pillars of the moral world seem shaken. We believe, me 
hope, no more from the faith of odiers. If the one whom we 
so worshipped, and so scrved--r-who knew us in our best years 
— to whom we have offered countless, daily offeringis — ^whom 
we put in our heart of hearts — against whom if a world hinted, 
we had braved a world — if this one has deserted us, who then 
shall be faithful? 

At length, we begin to reconcile ourselves to the worst; 
gradually we gather the moss of onr fedings from this heart 
which has become to us as'stone. Onr pride hardens down into 
indifference. Ceasing to be loved, we cease to love. Seasons 
may roll away; all other feelings ebb and flow. Ambition 
may change into apathy — generosity may sour into avarice— 
we niay forget the enmity of yearsr— we may make friends o( 
ibes; but the love we have lost is never renewed. On that 
dreaid vacuum of the breast the temple and the garden rise no 
more ? — that feeling, be it hatred, be it scorn, be it indiffereneSi 
which replaces love, endures to the last. And, altered for efsr 
to the one — how many of us are altered for ever to the world | 
— neither so cheerful, nor so kind, nor so active in good, lor 
so incredulous of evil as we- were before ( The Ddoge of 
Passion has rolled back — the Earth is green again. Bnt m 
are in a new world. And the New World is but the sepokltfft 
of the Old. 



FI-HO-TI. 



OR, 



THE PLEASURES OF REPUTATION. 

A CHINESE TALE. 

Fi-Ho-n was considered a young man o( taienlfl; he led, In 
PduBf a happy and comfprtable life. In the prime of youth, 
of a hiighly-respectable family, and enjoying a most agreeable 
oompeteDce, he was exceedin^y popular among the gentlemen 
idbma ha entertained at his board, and the ladies who thought 
be might propose. Although the Chinese are not generally 
sociable, Fi-ho-ti had ventured to set the fashion of giving en- 
tertainments, in which ceremony was banished for mirth. All 
the pleasures of life were at his command : he drank, though 
without excess, the cup of enjoyment; — ate, laughed, and loved 
his fiU. No man in Pekin was more awake during the day, or 
eojoyed a serener slumber during the night 

In an evil hour, it so happened that Fi-ho-ti discovered that 
be possessed the talents we have referred to. A philosopher, 
-*who« being also his uncle, had the double right, both of phi- 
■ksoi^y and relationship, to say every thing unpleasant to him, — 
took it into his head to be very indignant at the happy life which 
Fi-ho-ti so peacefully enjoyed. 

Accordingly, one beautiful morning he visited our young 
Chin-Epicurean. He found him in his summer-house, stretched 
on luxurious cushions, quaffing the most delicious tea, in the 
Etnest little porcelain^cups imaginable, reading a Chinese novel, 
uid oilivening the study, from time to time, by a light conver- 
>^on with a young lady, who had come to visit him. 

Oiir philosopher was amazingly shocked at the prospect of 
^ mudi comfort. Nothing could be more unphilosophical ; 
^or the duty of Philosophy being to charm us^ith life, she is 
^^xious, in the first place, to make it a burden to us. The 
S<Hldess is enamoured of patience, but indignant at pleasure. > 
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Our sage was a man very much disliked and very machre- 
specled. Fi-ho-ti rose from his cushions, a little ashamed o( 
being detected in so agreeable an indolence, and reminded, for 
the first time, of the maxims of Chinese morality, which hold it 
highly improper for a (rentlcman to be seen with a lady. The 
novel fell from his hand ; and the young lady, frightened] at the 
long beard and the long nails of the philosopher, would have 
run away, if her feet would have allowed her; as it was, she 
summoned her attendants, and hastened to complain to her 
friends of the manner in which the pleasantest tSte8^d-4ete 
could be spoilt, when young men were so unfortunate as to 
have philosophers for uncles. 

The Mandarin, — for Fi-ho-ti's visiter enjoyed no less a dig- 
nity, and was entitled to wear a blue globe in his cap,^ — seeing 
the coast clear, hemmed ■ three times, and commenced his 
avuncular admonitions. 

^^ Arie you not ashamed, young man," said he, '^ of the life 
that you lead P — are you not ashamed to be so indolent and so 
happy? You possess talents*, you are in the prime of youth, 
you have already attained the rank of Keu-jin ;f — are yon deaf 
to the noble voice of ambition ? Your country calls upon you 
for exertion, — seek to distinguish your name, — ^reeollect the 
example of Copfucius, — give yourself up to study, — be wise 
and be great." 

IVluch more to this effect spoke the Mandarin, for he loved 
to hear himself talk ; and, like all men privileged to give advice, 
he fancied that he was wonderfully eloquent. In this instance, 
his vanity did not deceive him; for it was the vanity of another 
that he addressed. Fi-ho-ti was moved ; he felt he had been 
very foolish to be happy so long. Visions of disquietude and 
fame floated before him : he listened with attention to the 
exhortations of the philosopher; he resolved to distinguish him- 
self, and to be wise. 

The Mandarin was charmed with the success of his visit : 
it was a great triumph to disturb so much enjoyment. He 
went home, and commenced a tract upon the advantages ol 
philosophy. 

Every one knows that in China learning alone is the pass- 
port to the offices of state. What rahk and fortune are id 
other countries, learning is in the Celestial Empire. Fi-ho-li 
surrendered himself to Knowledge. He retired to a solitary 

* The (li»liiu;lioii oi' Mandarins oltiiv third and fourlii order. 
t A collegiate grade which renders liiose who aUaiu it cligibLe to officeH o( 
btatc. 
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^cavern, near upon Kai-fon-gu ; he filled his retreat with 
books and instruments of science ; he renounced all social in- 
tercourse ; the herbs of the plain and the water of the spring 
sufficed the tastes hitherto accustomed to the most delicious 
viands of Pekin. Forgetful of Love and of pleasure, h^. con- 
sipped three of the fairest years of his existence to uninter- 
rupted labour. He instructed himself — he' imagined he was 
capable of instructing others. 

Fired with increasing ambition, our student returned to 
Pekin. He composed a work, which, though light and witty 
enough to charm the gay, was the origin, of a new school of 
philosophy. It was at once bQld and polished ; and the oldest 
Mandarin or the youngest beauty of .Pekin could equally ap- 
preciate and enjoy it. In one word, Fi-ho-ti's book became 
the ragie, — Fi-ho-ti was the author of his day. 

Delighted by the novelty of literary applause, our young 
student more than ever resigned himself to literary pursuits. 
He wrote again, and again succeeded ; — all the world declared 
that Fi-ho-ti had established his reputation, and he obtained 
the dazzling distinction of Bin-sze. 

Was Fi-ho-ti the happior for his reputation P You shall 

He went to call upon his uncle, the Mandarin. He imagined 
the Mandarin would be delighted to find the succes% of his 
admonitions. The philosopher received him with a frigid em- 
barrassment. He talked of the weather and the Emperor, — 
the last pagoda and the new fashion in tea-cups : he said not a 
word about his nephew's books. Fi-ho-ti was piqued ; he in- 
troduced the subject of his own accord. ' 

" Ah r' said the philosopher drily, ^' I understand you have 
written something that pleases the women ; no doubt you will 
grow solid as your judgment increasei^. But, to return to the 
tea-cups " 

Fi-ho-ti was chagrined ; he had lost the affection of his 
learned uncle for ever ; for he was now considered to be more 
learned than his uncle himself. The common mortification in 
success is to find that your own family usually hate you for it. 
** My uncle no longer loves me," thought he, as he re-entered 
his palanquin. " This is a misfortune." — Alas I — it was the 
effect of Beputation ! 

The heart of Fi-ho-ti was naturally kind and genial ; though 
the thirst of pleasure was cooled in his veins, he still cherished 
the social desires of friendship. He summoned once more 
around him the comrades of his youth : he fancied they, at 
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least, would be delighled to find tlieir friend jiot nnworCby of 
their affection. He received tbem with open arms ; — they re- 
turned his greeting with shyness, and an awkward affiBCtalkm 
of sympathy ; — their conversation no longer flowed freely — 
they were afraid of committing themselves before so clever a 
man ; — they felt they were no longer with an eqaal, and yet 
they refused to acknowledge a superior. Fi-ho-ti perceived, 
with indescribable grief, that a wall had grown np bcCwcea 
himself and the companions of past years ; tibeir pannitc, their 
feelings, were no longer the same. They wer6 not proud of 
his success — they were jealous ^ the friends of his youth were 
the critics of his manhood. 

'^ This, too, is a misfortune,*' thought Fi-ho-ti, as he threw 
himself at night upon bis couch. — Very likdy : — it was the 
effect of Reputation I 

^^ But if the old friends are no more, I will gain new," 
thought the student " Men of the same pursuits will have the 
same sympathies. I aspire to be a sage : I will court the> 
friendship of sages." 

This was a notable jdea of Fi-ho-ti's. He surrounded hifn- 
self with the authors, the wits, and the wise men of Pekin. 
They ate his dinners, — they made him read their manuscripts 
— (and* a bad handwriting in Chinese is no trifle!) — th^ told 
him he jH^as a wonderful genius, — and they abused him anony- 
mously every week in the Pekin journals; for China is perhaps 
the only despotism in the world in which the press is entireK 
free. The heart of Fi-ho-ti, yearning after friendship, fonnd lit 
impossible to expect a single friend amongst the literati of 
China; they were all too much engrossed with themselves to 
dream of affection for another. They had no talk — no thought 
— no feeling — except that which expressed love for their own 
books, and hatred for the books of their contemporaries. 

One day Fi-ho-ti had the misfortune to break his leg. The 
most intimate of his acquaintance among the literati (bund him 
stretched on his couch, having just undergone the operation 
of setting, which a French surgeon had charitably performed 
on him. 

" Ah !" said the author, " how very unludcy — how very un- 
fortunate !" 

" You are extremely obliging," said Fi-ho-ti, touched by his 
visiter^s evident emotion. 

'' Yes, it is particularly unlucky that your accident should 
occur just at this moment; for I wanted to consult you about 
this passage in my new book before it is published to-morrow.'* 
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The iNroken leg of his friend seemed to the author onljr as ad 
interruption to the pleasure of reading his own works. 

But, above all, Fi-ho-ti found it impossible to trust men who 
gave the worst possible character of each other. If you be- 
lieved the literati themselves, so envious, malignant, worthless, 
unprincipled a set of men as the literati of Pekin never were 
created! Every new acquaintance he made told him an anec- 
dote of an old acquaintance which made his hair stand on end. 
Fi-ho-ti began to be alarmed. He contracted more andmore 
the drde of his society ; and resolved to renounce the notion 
of friendship amongst men of similar pursuits. 

Even in the remotest provinces of the Celestial Empire, the 
writings of Fi-ho-ti were greatly approved. The gentlemen 
quoted him at their tea, and the ladies wondered whether he 
was good-looking; but this applause — this interest that he in- 
spired — never reached the ears of Fi-ho-ti. He beheld not the 
smiles be called forth by his wit, nor the tears he excited by his 
pathos : — ^ali that he saw of the effects of his reputation was in 
the abuse he received in the Pekin journals; he there read, 
every week and every month, that he was but a very poor sort 
of creature. One journal called him a fool, another a wretch ; 
a third aerioiisly deposed that he was hump-backed ; a fourth 
that none of his sentiments could be found in the works of Con- 
fuciia. In Pekin any insinuation of originality is considered 
as a suspiGion of the most unpardonable guilt Other journals, 
indeed, did not so much abuse as misrepresent him. He found 
hiSk doctrines twisted into all manner of shapes. He could not 
drfend them — for it is not dignified to reply to all the Pekin 
jouroab; but he was assured by his flatterers that truth would 
ultimately prevail, and posterity do him justice. '* Alas !** 
thought Fi-ho-ti, *' am I to be deemed a culprit all my life, in 
order that I may be acquitted after death ? Is there no justice 
for me until I am past the power of malice? Surely this is a 
misfortune r — Very likely; — it was the necessary consequence 
of Reputation! 

Fi-he-ti now began to perceive that the desire of fam^ wa9 
a chimera. He was yet credulous enough to follow another 
chimera, equally fallacious. He said to himself — '^ It was 
poor and vain in me to desire to shine. Let me raise my 
heart to a more noble ambition ; — let me desire only to instruct 
others.^ 

Fraught with this lofty notion, Fi-ho-ti now conceived a more 
solid and a graver habit of mind : he became rigidly conscien- 
tious in the composition of his works. He no longer desired 
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to write wliat was brilliant, but to discover what was true. - He 
erased, without mercy, the most lively images — the most spark- 
ling aphorisms — if even a doubt of their moral utility crossed 
his mind. He wasted two additional years of the short summer 
of youth : he gave the fruits of his labour to the world in a 
book of the most elaborate research, the only object of which 
was to enlighten his countrymen. ^' This, at least, they cannot 
abuse,^\thought he, when he finished the last line. . Ah I how 
much was he mistaken! 

Doubtless, in other countries the public are remarkably grate- 
ful to any author for correcting their prejudices and combat- 
ing their foibles ; but in China, attack one orthodox error, 
prove to the people that you wish to elevate and improve thekn, 
and renounce all happiness, all tranquillity, for the rest of your 
life! 

Fi-ho~ti^s book was received with the most frigid neglect by 
^ the philosophers, — First, because the Pekin philosophers are 
visionaries, and it did not build a system upon visions,' — and 
secondly, because of Fi-ho-ti himself they were exceedingly 
jealous. But from his old friends, the journalists of Pekin — 
Fo ! — with what invective, what calumny, what abuse it was 
honoured I He had sought to be the friend of his race, — he 
was stigmatized as the direst of its enemies. He was accused of 
all manner of secret designs ; the painted slippers of the Man- 
darins were in danger: and he had evidently intended to 
rauine all the bells of the grand pagoda ! Alas ! let no man 
wish to be a saint unless he is prepared to be a martyr. 

" Is this injustice ?" cried Fi-ho-ti to his flatterers. " No," 
said they, with one voice; "No, Fi-ho-ti, — it is Reputa- 
tion !" 

Thoroughly disgusted with bis ambition, Fi-ho-ti now resolv- 
ed to resign himself once inore to pleasure. Again he heard 
music, and again he feasted and made love. In vain! — the 
zest, the appetite was gone. The sterner pursuits Ke had cuUi- 
vated of late years had rendered his mind incapable of 
appreciating the luxuries of frivolity. He had opened a gulf 
between himself and his youth ; — his heart could be young no 
more. 

" One faithful breast shall console me for all," thought he. 
" Yang-y-se is beautiful and smiles upon me ; I will woo and 
win her." 

Fi-ho-li surrendered his whole soul to the new passion he 
had conceived. Yang-y-se listened to him favourably. He 
could not complain of cruelty : he fancied himself beloved. 
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With the generous and unselfish ardour that belonged to his 
early character, and which in China is so especially nncommon, 
lie devoted his future years to — he lavished the treasure of his 
affections upon — the object of his love. For sonie weeks he 
enjoyed a dream of delight : he woke from it too soon. A 
rival beauty was willing to attach to herself the wealthy and 
generous Fi-ho-ti. " Why," said she, one day, " why do you 
throw yourself away upon Yang-y-seP Do you fancy she 
loves you? You are mistaken : she has no heart ; it is only 
her vanity that makes her willing to admit you as her slave." 
Fi-ho-ti was incredulous and indignant. " Read this letter," 
said the rival beauty. '^ Yang-y-se wrote it to me but the 
.other day." 

Fi-ho-ti read as follows : — 

** We had a charming supper with the gay author last night, 
•and wished much for you. You need not rally me on my 
affection for him ; I do not love him, but I am pleased to com- 
mand his attentions ; in a word, my vanity is flattered with the 
notion of chaining to myself one of the most distinguished 
persons in Pekin. But — love — ah I that is quite another 
thing." ' 

Fi-h<Hi*s eyes were now thoroughly opened. He recalled 
a thousand Uttle instances which had proved that Yang-y-se 
had heen only in love with his celebrity. 

He saw at once the great curse of distinction. Be renowned, 
and you can never be loved for yourself! As you are hated 
not for your vices, but your success, so are you loved not for 
your talents, but their fame. A man who has reputation is 
like a tower whose height is estimated by the length of its 
shadow. The sensitive and^ high-wrought mind of Fi-ho«ti 
now gave way to a gloomy despondency. Being himself' misin- 
terpreted, calumniated, and traduced ; and feeling that none 
loved him but through vanity, that he stood alone with his 
enemies in the world, he became the prey to misanthropy, and 
gnawed by perpetual suspicion. He distrusted the smiles of 
others. The faces of men seemed to him as masks ; he felt 
everywhere the presence of deceit. Yet these feelings had 
made no part of his early character, which was naturally frank, 
joyous, and conflding. Was the change a misfortune ? Pos- 
sibly ; but it was the effect of Reputation ! 

About thi$ time, too, Fi-ho-ti began to feel the effects of the 
severe study he had undergone. His health gave way ; his 
nerves were shattered ; he was in that terrible revolution in 
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which the Mind — that vindictive labourer — wreaks its ire upon 
the enfeebled taskmaster, the Body. He walked the ghost o( 
his former self. 

One day he was standing pensively beside one of the streams 
that intersect the gardens of Pekin, and, gazing upon the wa- 
ters, he muttered his bitter reveries. " Ah I" thought he, 
^ why was I ever discontented with happiness ? I was young, 
rich, cheerful; and life to me was a perpetual holiday; my 
friends caressed me, my mistress loved me for myself. No one 
hated, or maligned, or envied me. Like yon leaf, upon the 
water, my soul danced merrily over the billows of existence. 
But courage, my heart! I have at least done some gpod; be- 
nevolence must experience gratitude — young Psi-ching, for in- 
stance. I have the pleasure of thinking that he must love me ; 
I have made his fortune ; I have brought him from obscurity 
into repute ; for it has been my character as yet never to be 
jealous of others !'^ 

Psi-ching was a young poet, who had been secretary to Fi- 
ho-ti. The student had discovered genius and insatiable am- 
bition in the young man ; he had directed and advised his 
pursuits ; he had raised him into fortune and notice ; he had 
enabled him to marry the mistress he loved. Psi-ching vowed 
to him everlasting gratitude. 

While Fi-ho-ti was thus consoling himself with the idea of 
Psi-ching^s affection, it so happened that Psi-ching, andoneofthe 
philosophers of the day whom the public voice esteemed second 
to Fi-ho-ti, passed along the banks of the river. A tree hid 
Fi-ho-ti from their sight ; they were earnestly conversing, and 
Fi-ho-ti heard his own name more than once repeated. 

" Yes," said Psi-ching, " poor Fi-ho-ti cannot live much 
longer; his health is broken ; you will lose a formidable rival 
when he is dead." 

The philosopher smiled. *' Why, it will certainly be a stone 
out of my way. You are constantly with- him, I think P" 

^^ I am. He is a charming person; but the real fact is, that, 
seeing he cannot live much longer, I am keeping a journal o€ 
his last days; in a word, I shall write the history of my distin- 
guished friend. I think it will take much, and have a prodigious 
sale." 

The talkers passed on. 

Fi-ho-ti did not die so soon as was expected, and Psi-chiu^ 
never published the journal from which he anticipated so much 
profit. But Fi-ho-ti ceased to be remarkahle for the kindness 
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iof his heart and the philanthropy of his views. He was rather 
known for the sourness of his temper and the bitterness of his 
satire. 

By degrees he rose into public eminence, and on the accession 
of a new Emperor, Fi-ho-ti was commanded to ask any favour 
that he desired. The ofl&ce of Tsung-tuh (or viceroy) of the 
rich province of Che-kiang, was just vacant. The courtiers 
waited breathless to hear the vacancy requested. The emperor 
smiled benignly — it was the post he secretly intended for Fi- 
ho-ti. ** Son of heaven, and lord of a myriad of years," said 
the favourite, '' suffer then thy servant to retire into one of the 
monasteries of Kai-fon-gu, and — to change his name /'' 

The last hope of peace that was left to Fi-ho-ti, was to escape 
ii'am— his Reputation, 
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Royalty and its symbols were abolished in France. A show- 
man of wild beasts possessed an immense Bengal tiger (the 
pride of his flock), commonly called the Royal Tiger. What 
did our showman do ? — Why, he knew the world, and he 
changed the name of the beast, from the Tigre Royal to the 
Tigre National! Horace Walpole was particularly charmed 
with this anecdote, for he knew the world as well as the show- 
man. It is exactly these little things — the happy turn of a 
phrase — a well-timed pleasantry (which no unobservant man 
ever thinks of), that, while seeming humour, are in reality 
wisdom. There are changes in the vein of wit, as in every 
thing else. Sir ^illiam Temple tdls us, that on the return 
of Charles II. none were more out of fashion than the old Earl 
of Norwich, who was esteemed the greatest wit of the time of* 
Charles the First. But it is clear that the Earl of Norwich must 
have wanted knowledge of the world ; he did not feel, as by an 
instinct, like the showman, how to vary an epithet — he stuck 
to the last to his tigre royal! 

This knowledge of the world baffles our calculations — it does 
not always require experience. Some men take to it intuitively; 
their first step in life exhibits the same profound mastery over 
the minds of their contemporaries — the same subtle conside- 
ration — the same felicitous address, as distinguish the close of 
their career. Congreve had written his comedies at twenty- 
five; the best anecdotes of the acuteness of Cyrus are those of 
his boyhood. I should like, above all things, a veracious ac- 
count of the childhood of Talleyrand. What a world of shrewd- 
ness may he have vented in trundling his hoop I Shakspeare 
has given us the madness of Hamlet the youth, and of Licar 
the old man — but there is a far deeper wisdom in the young 
man's thoughts than those of the old man. 
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Minds early, accustomed to solitude usually make the keen- 
est observers of the world, and chiefly for this reason — when 
few objects are presented to our contemplation, we seize them 
—we ruminate over them — we think, again and again, upon 
all the features they present to our examination ; and we thus 
master the knowledge of the great book of Mankind, as Eugene 
Aram mastered that of Learning— ^by studying five lines at a 
time, and ceasing not from our labour till those are thoroughly 
acquired. A boy, whose attention has not been distracted by 
a multiplicity of objects — who, living greatly alone, is obliged 
therefore to think, not as a task, but as a diversion, emerges 
at last into the world — a shy man, but a deep observer. Ac- 
customed to reflection, he is not dazzled by novelty; while it 
strikes his eye, it occupies his mind. Hence, if he sit down 
to describe what he sees, he describes it justly at once, and at 
first ; and more vividly, perhaps, than he might in after-life, 
because it is newer to him. Perhaps, too, the moral eye re- 
sembles the physical — by custom familiarizes itself with delu- 
sion, and inverts, mechanically, the objects presented to it, till" 
the deceit becomes more natural than nature itself. 

There are men who say they know the world, because they^ 
know its vices. Could we admit this claim, what sage would 
rival an officer at Bow-street, or the turnkey at Newgate? This 
would indeed be knowledge of the world, if the world were 
inhabited only by rogues. But pretenders of this sort are as 
had judges of our minds as a physician would be of our bodies, 
if he had never seen any but those in a diseased state. Such 
a man wpuld fancy health itself a disease ! We generally find, 
indeed, that men are governed by their weaknesses^ not their 
mces^ and those weaknesses are often the most amiable part 
about them. The wavering Jaffier betrays his friend through 
a weakness, which a hardened criminal might equally have felt, 
and which, in that criminal, might have been the origin of his 
gnilt It is the knowledge of these weaknesses, as by a glance, 
Uiat serves a man better in the understanding and conquest of 
his species, than a knowledge of the vices to which they lead 
— it is better to seize the one cause than ponder over the thou- 
sand effects. It is the former knowledge which I chiefly call the 
knowledge of the world. It is this which immortalised Moliere 
in the drama, and distinguishes Talleyrand in action. 

It has been asked whether the same worldly wisdom which we 
admire in a writer would, had occasion brought him pro- 
minently foward, have made him equally successful in action? 
Certainly not, as a necessary consequence. Swift was the most 
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sensible writer of his day, and one of the least sensible poIiCiciaiu« 
in the selfish sense — the only sense in which he knew it — of the 
word. What knowledge of the world in **I>on Juan** and 
Byron's ^'CoiTespondence'' — what seeming want of that know- 
ledge in the great poeCs susceptibility to attack, on the one baadf 
and his wanton triHing with his character, on the other! Howh 
this difference between the man and the writer to he aeeomited 
for? Because, in the writer, the infirmities of constitiktion are 
either concealed or decorated by genius — not so in the nan: 
fretfulness, spleen, morbid sensitiveness, eternally spoil our 
plans in life — but they often give an interest to ofir plans on 
paper. Byron, quarrelling with the worlds as Childe HaroU, 
proves his genius ; but Byron quarrelling with the world in hit 
own person, betrays his folly! To show wisdom in a book, it is 
but necessary that we should possess the theoretical wisdom; 
but in life, is requires not only the theoretical wisdom, but the 
practical ability to act np to it. We may know exactly what we 
ought to do, but we may not have the fortitude to do it. '"Now,* 
says the shy man in love, '^ I ought to go and talk to my mistress 
— my rival is with her — I ought to make myself as ^igreeable 
as possible — I ought to throw that fellow in the shade by my 
6oii« mo^« and my compliments." Does he do so? No! he sits 
in a corner and scowls at the lady^ He is in the miserable state 
described by Persius. He knows what is good and cannot per- 
form it. Yet this man, if an author, from the very circum- 
stance of feeling so bitterly that his constitution is stronger than 
his reason, would have made his lover in a book all that he 
could not be himself in reality. Hence the best advisers of our 
conduct are often those who are the least prudent in the regula- 
tion of their own. Their sense is clear when exerted for ns, 
but vanity, humour, passion, blind them when they act for them- 
selves. 

There is a sort of wit peculiar (o knowledge of the world, 
and we usually find that writers, who are supposed to have the 
most exhibited that knowledge in their books, are also com- 
monly esteemed the wittiest authors of their country — Horace, 
Plautus, Molidre, Le Sage, Voltaire, Cervantes, Shakspeare, 
Fielding, Swift ;^ and this is, because the essence of the most 
refined species of wit is truth. Even in the solemn and gravcf 

* Let me mention two political writers of the present <Iay-^men equally 
remarkable for their wit and wisdom — Sidney Smithy and the Editor of the 
" Examiner'* Mr. Fonblanque ; the latter writer (however we may differ froar 
his politics) is perhaps the greatest master of that art which makes ** werd« 
like sharp swords,'' that our age has produced. 
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Tacitus, we come perpetually to sudden turns — striking points 
of sententious brilliancy, which make us smile, from the depth 
itself of their importance; — an aphorism is always on the 
borders of an epigram.^ 

It is remarkable that there is scarcely any very popular au- 
thor of great imaginative power, in whose works we do not re- 
cognise that common sense which is knowledge of the world, 
and which is so generally supposed by the superficial to be in 
direct opposition to the imaginative faculty. When an author 
does not possess it eminently, he is never eminently popular^ 
whatever be hisjhme. Compare Scott and Shelley, the two 
most imaginative authors of their time. The one, in his wild- 
est flights, never loses sight of common sense — there is an af- 
finity between him and his humblest reader; nay, the more 
discursive the flight the closer that affinity becomes. We are 
even more wrapt with the author when he is wifh his Spirits 
of the Mountain and Fell — with the mighty dead at Melrose, 
than when he is leading us through the humours of a guard- 
room, or confiding to us the interview of lovers. But Shelley 
disdained common sense. Of his ^* Prince Athanase,'* we have 
no earthly comprehension — with his " Prometheus" we have no 
human sympathies ; aud the grander he becomes, the less po- 
pular we find him. Writers who do not, in theory, know their 
kind, may be admired, but they can never be popular. And 
when we hear men of unquestionable genius complain of not 
being appreciated by the herd, it is because they are not them- 
selves skilled in the feeling9 of the herd. For what is know- 
ledge of mankind, but the knowledge of their feelings, their 
humours, their caprices, their passions? — touch these, and you 
gain attention — develop these, and you have conquered your 
audience. 

Among writers of an inferior reputation we often discover a 
suflficient shrewdness and penetration into human foibles to 
startle us in details, while they cannot carry their knowledge 
far enough to please us on the whole. They can paint nature 
by a happy hit, but they violate all the likeness before they have 
concluded the plot — they charm us with a reflection aud revolt 
us by a character. Sir John Suckling is one of these writers 
— ^bis correspondence is witty and thoughtful, and his plays — 
but little known in comparison to his songs — abound with just 
remarks and false positions, the most natural lines and the most 

* Aud every one will recollect the sagacious «ueer ol (jJibbou. 
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improbable inventions. Two persons in one of these plays are 
under sentence of execution, and the poet hits off the vanity of 
the one by a stroke worthy of a much greater dramatist. 

'* I have something troubles me,'' s^ays Pellagrin. 

'' What's that?" asks his friend. 

" The people," replies Pellagrin, " will siay, as we go along, 
* tJwu art tb^ properer J'ellow P " 

Had the whole character been conceived like that sentence, , 
1 should not have forgotten the name of the play, and instead 
of making a joke, the author would haveconsummated a creation. 
Both Madame de Stael and Rousseau appear to me to have 
possessed this sort of imperfect knowledge. Both are gre<itin 
aphorisms, and feeble in realizing conceptions of flesh and blood. 
When Madame de Stael tells us " that great losses, so far froB 
binding men more closely to the advantages they still have left, 
at once loosen all ties of affection," she speaks like; one versed 
in the mysteries of the human heart, and es;presse8 exactly 
what she wishes to convey; but when she draws the character 
of Corinne's lover, she not only confounds all the moral qua- 
lities into one impossible compound, but she utterly fails in what 
she evidently attempts to picture. The proud, sensitive, gene- 
rous, high-minded Englishman, with a soul at once alive to 
genius, and fearing its effect — daring as a soldier, timid as a 
maij — the slave of love that tells him to scorn the world, and 
of opinion that tells him to adore it — this is the new, the delicate, 
the many-coloured character Madame de Stael conceived, and 
nothing can be more unlike the heartless and whiping pedant 
she has accomplished. 

In Rousseau, every sentence Lord Edouard utters is full of 
beauty, and sometimes of depth, and yet those sentences give 
us no conception of the utterer himself. The expressions are 
all soul, and the character is all clay — nothing can be more 
brilliant than the sentiments, or more heavy than the speaker. 

It is a curious fact that the graver writers have not often 
succeeded in plot and character in proportion to their success 
in the allurement of reflection, or the graces of style. While 
Goldsmith makes us acquainted with all the personages of his 
unrivalled story — while we sit at the threshold in the summer 
evenings, and sympathize with the good vicar in his laudable 
zeal for monogamy — while ever and anon we steal a look be- 
hind through the lattice, and smile at the gay Sophia, who is 
playing with Dick, or fix our admiration on Olivia, who is prac- 
tising an air against the young squire comes — while wc sec the 
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sturdy Burchell crossing the stile, and striding on at his hearty 
pace with' his oak cudgel cutting circles in the air — nay, while 
we ride with Moses to make his bargains, apd prick up our ears 
when Mr. Jenkinson begins with '* Ay, sir I the world is in its 
dotage;" — while in recalling the characters of that immortal 
tale, we are recalling the memory of so many living persons 
with whom we have dined, and walked, and argued — we behold 
in the gloomy Rasselas of Goldsmith's sager cotemporary, a dim 
succession of shadowy images without life or identity, mere 
machines for the grinding of morals, and the nice location of 
sonorous phraseology. Perhaps indeed Humour is' an essential 
requisite in the flesh-and-blood delineation of character ; and a 
quick perception of the Ridiculous is necessary to the accurate 
insight into the True. We can better ascertain the profundity 
of Machiavel after we have enjoyed the unrivalled humour of 
his novel. 

That delightful egotist — half-good-fellow, half-sage, half- 
rake, faalf-divine, . the pet gossip of philosophy, the — in one 
word — inimitable and unimitated Montaigne, insists upon it in 
right earnest, that continual cheerfulness is the most indisput- 
able sign of wisdom, and that her estate, like that of things in 
the regions above the moon, is always calm, cloudless, and 
serene. And in the same essay he recites the old story of De- 
metrius the grammarian, who, finding in the Temple of Del- 
phos a knot of philosophers chatting away in high glee and 
comfort, said, '^ I am greatly mistaken, gentlemen, or by your 

Jileasant countenances you are not engaged in any very pro- 
bund discourse.^' Whereon Heracleon answered the gram- 
marian with a '' Pshaw, my good friend I it does very well for 
fellows who live in a perpetual anxiety to know whether the 
future tense of the verb Ballo should he spelt with one / or two, 
to knit their brows and look solemn; but we who are engaged 
in discoursing of true philosophy, are cheerful as a matter of 
course!" Heracleon, the magician, knew what he was about 
when he resolved to be wise. And yet, after all, it is our con- 
stitution and not our learning, that makes us one thing or the 
other — grave or gay, lively or severe! We may form our phi- 
losophy in one school, but our feelings may impel us to another; 
and while our tenets rejoice with Democritus, our hearts may 
despond with Heraclitus. And, in fact, it requires not only all 
that our wisdom can teach us, but perhaps, also, something of 
a constitution of mind naturally sanguine and elastic, to trans- 
mute into golden associations the baser ores of our knowledge 
of the world. Deceit and Disappointment are but sorry stimu- 
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)ants to the Spirits! '^ The pleasure of the boney will DOt pa] 
for the smart of the sting." * 

As we know, or fancy that we know, mankind, there is i 
certain dimness that falls upon the glory of all we see. '* Th 
lily is withered, the purple of the violet turned into paleness ;"-{ 
without growing perhaps more selfish, we contract the circl 
of our enjoyments. We do not hazard — we do not ventnr 
as we once did. The sea that rolls before us proffers to on 
curiosity no port that we have not already seen. About tb: 
time, too, pur ambition changes its characters-it become 
more a thing of custom than of ardour. We have begun oi 
career — shame forbids us to leave it; but I question whethi 
any man moderately wis6, does not see how small is the rewar 
of pursuit. Nay, ask the oldest, the most hacknied adventun 
of the world, and you will find he has some dream at h 
heart, which is more cherished than all the honours he seel 
— some dream perhaps of a happy and serene retirement whic 
has lain at his breast since he was a boy, and which he wi 
never realize. The trader and his retreat at Highgate are bi 
the type of Walpole and his palace at Houghton. The wor 
feature in our knowledge of the world is, that we are vnse 1 
little purpose — we penetrate the hearts of others, but we i 
not content our own. Every wise man feels that be ought n( 
to be ambitious, nor covetous, nor subject to emotion— yet tl 
wisest go on toiling, and burning to the last. Men who hai 
declaimed most against ambition have been among the mo 
ambitious; so that, at the best, we only become wise for tl 
sake of writing books which the world seldom values till iR 
are dead — or of making laws and speeches, which, when dea< 
the world hastens to forget. " When all is done, human lil 
is at the greatest and the best but like a froward child, iht 
must he played with and humoured a Irttle to keep it quiet ti 
it falls asleep, and then the care is over." :|: 

* Jeremy Taylor, Sermon vi. Part 2. 
t Jeremy Taylor. Contemplations of the State of Man. 
\f Sir William Temple. 
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h was deep night, and the Magician suddenly stood beFore 

inc. ** Arise,'' said he, *' and let us go forth upon the surface 

of the world." f I rose, and followed the sorcerer until we 

^&nie to the entrance of a cavern. Pursuing its subterranean 

coarse for some minutes, — with the rushing sound of prisoned 

waters lond and wild upon the ear, we came at length to a 

^t where the atmosphere struck upon my breath with a chill 

ttd earthy freshness ; and presently, through a Gssure in the 

foek, the sudden whiteness of the n^oon hroke in, and lit up, 

pntially, walls radiant with spars, and washed by a deep 

stream, that wound its mysterious way to the upper air. And 

flow, gliding through the chasm, we stood in a broad cell, with 

ita lafty arch open to the sea. Column and spire (brilliant with 

various crystallizations — spars of all hues) sprang lightly up 

OB either side of this cavern — and with a leap, and a mighty 

Yoiee, the stream, whose course we had been tracking, rushed 

Qto die arms of the great Sea. Along that sea, star after star 

mirrored its solemn lustre — and the moon, clad in a fuller 

qdeiidoar than I had ever seen gathered round her melancholy 

orb, filled the cavern with a light that was to the light of day 

what the life of an angel is to that of a mortal. Passionless, 

yet tender-^steadfast — mystic — unwavering — she shone upon 

* T1U» tale, complete in itself, is extracted from a work at present crude and 
ttifiniahed, but which I may hereafter remodel and complete— a philosophical 
Proee-Poem, in which, through the means, sometimes of humour, sometimes 
of terror, certain social and metaphysical problems will be worked out. I 
fteed scarcely say that the chief task in such a composition would be to avoid 
any imitation of the Faust. 

f The Narrator is supi)osed lo have been with the Magician amidst the 
taTems of the interior of the Earth. 
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the glittering spars, and made a holiness of the very air-, and 
in a long line, from the cavern to the verge of heaven, ber 
sweet face breathed a measured and quiet joy into the rippling 
billows — '' smiles of the sea." * A few thin and fleecy clouds 
alone varied the clear expanse of the heavens — and they 
rested, like the cars of spirits, far on the horizon. — ^And, 

'^Beautiful/' said I, *Ms this outward world — your dim realms 
beneath have nothing to compare with it. There are no stars 
in the temples of the hidden earth — and one, glimpse from the 
lovely moon is worth all the witchfires and meteors of the Giant 
palaces below." 

^' Thou lookest, young Mortal," said the Wizard in his 
mournful voice, ^^ over my native shore. Beside that sea stood 
'my ancestral halls — and beneath that moon first swdled within 
mybosom the deep tides of human emotion — and in this cavern, 
whence we now look forth on the seas and heavens, my youth 
passed some of its earnest hours in contemplations of that high 
and starred order which your lessened race — clo^^ed with the 
mire of ages — never know : for that epoch was far remote in 
those ages which even tradition scarcely pierces. Your firft 
fathers — what of their knowledge know ye? — what of their 
secrets have ye retained? their vast iand dark minds were never 
fathomed by the plummet of your research^. The waves o{ 
the Black Night have swept over the Ancient World — and all 
that you can guess of its buried glories are firom the shivered 
fragments that ever and anon Chance casts upon the shores o( 
the modern race." 

^' Do we sink, then," said I, ^' by comparison with the men 
of those distant times? Is not our lore deeper and more cer- 
tain ? — ^Was not their knowledge the offspring of a confused 
and labouring conjecture ? — Did thev not live among dreams 
and shadows, and make Truth itself the creature of a fertile 
Imagination ?" 

" Nay," replied the shrouded and uncertain form beside me 
— ** their knowledge pierced into the heart of things. They 
consulted the stars — but it was to measure the dooms of earth ; 
— and could we raise from the dust their perished scrolls, you 
would behold the mirror of the living times. Their prophecies 
— (wrung from the toil and rapture of those powers which ye 
suffer to sleep, quenched, within the soul) — traversed the 
wilds of ages, and pointed out among savage hordes the citiea 
and laws of empires yet to be. Ten thousand arts have mouU- 
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dered from the earth — and Science is the shadow of what it 
was. — Young mortal, thou hast set thine heart upon Wisdom 
— plhon hast wasted the fresh and radiant hours of opening life 
amidst the wearying thoughts of others: — thou hast laboured 
after Knowledge, and in that labour the healthful hues have for 
ever left thy cheek, and age creeps upon the core while the 
dew is yet upon the leaf: — and for this labour — and in the 
transport and the vision that the soiiPs labour nurtures— thy 
spirit is now rapt from its fleshly career on earth, — wander- 
ing at will amongst the dread chasms and mines wombe^^ithin 
ihe world, — breathing a vital air amongst the dead, — com- 
raded by Spirits, and the Powers that are not of flesh, — and 
catching, by imperfect glimpse and shadowy type, some know- 
ledge of the arch mysteries of Creation ; — and thou beholdest 
in me and in my science that which thy learning and thy fancy 
tracked' not before. No legend ever chanced upon my strange 
and solemn being : nor does aught of my nature resemble the 
tales of Wizard or Sorcerer that the vulgar fantasies of Super- 
stition have embodied. Thou hast journied over a land without 
a chart, and in which even Fable has hacknied not the Truth. 
Thou wbuldst learn something of the Being thus permitted to 
thy wonder ; — be it so. Under these sparkling arches — and 
before my ancestral sea — and beneath the listening car of 
the halting Moon — thou shalt learn a history of the Antique 
Worid.** ^ 

THE TALE OF KOSEM RESAMM. 

Along the shores which for thirty centuries no human foot 
hu trod — and upon plains where now not one stone stands 
upon another, telling even of decay — was once the city and 
the empire of the Wise Kings — for so termed by their neigfa- 
kours were the monarchs that ruled this country. Generation 
after generation they had toiled to earn and preserve that 
uune. Amidst the gloom of mysterious temples, and the ora- 
eolar learning of the star-read priests, the youth of each suc- 
eeeding King was reared into a grave and brooding manhood. 
•—Their whole lives were mystery. — Wrapt in the sepulchral 
grandeur of the Imperial palace — seen rarely — like gods — 
they sent forth, as from a cloud, the light of their dread but 
benign laws : — the courses of their like were tracked not — 
but )hey were believed to possess the power over the seasons 
and elements — and to summon, at their will, the large-winged 
spirits, that walk to and fro across the earth, governing, like 
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dreams, with a vague and unpenetrated power, the destuiieig 
of nations and the ambition of kings. 

There was born to this imperial race a son, to whom seer 
and king alike foretold a strange and preternatural destiny. 
His childhood itself was of a silent, stern, and contemfriative 
nature. And his learning, even in his boyish youth, bad no- 
sacked all that the grey priests could teach him. 

But the passions are interwoven deeply with the elements of 
thought. And real wisdom is ouly gained by the process of 
fierce emotion. — Amidst all the pursuits of his aspiring miidf 
the heart of the young prince burned with a thousand passioBs 
untold and unregulated. 

The Magician paused for a moment, and then, in a voice fir 
different from the cold and solemn tone in which his acconts 
were usually clothed, he broke forth : — 

*' O, beautiful, beyond the beauty of these sidslied and hoary 
times, was the beauty of Woman in the young world I — The 
glory of Elden had not yet departed from her face, and the 
lustre of unwearied Nature glowed alike upon Earth and 
Earth^s majestic daughters. Beauty is youth's idol — and in 
the breast of Gondorah, for so was the Prince popularly called 
(his higher and mystic titles may not be revealed), the great 
passion — the great yearning — the great desire— *-was. for the 
Lovely and the August — whatever their shape or mould. 
Not in wij^an only, but in all things, the Beautiful made his 
worship — wherever he beheld it, the image of the Deity was 
glassed on his adoring soul. But to him — or rather to myself 
— (if memory retain identity through the shift and lapse of 
worlds; making me^ the same as one who, utterly dissimilar, 
lived a man amongst men, long ages back) — to me, there was 
yet a fiercer and more absorbing passion than love, or the 
idolatry of Nature — The *desire to know ! — My mind launched 
itself into the depth of Things — 1 loved step after step to trace 
Effect to its first Cause. Reason was a chain from heaven to 
earth, and every link led me to aspire to the stars themselves. 
And the wisdom of my wise fathers was mine ; 1 knew the 
secret of the elements, and could charm them into slumber, 
or arouse them to war. The mysteries of that dread Che- 
mistry which is now among the Sciences that sleep — by which 
we can command the air and walk on its viewless paths-^y 
which we can wake the thunder — and summon the cloud — and 
rive the earth ; — the exercise of that high faculty — the Imagin- 
ing Power — by which Fancy itself creates what it wills, and 
which, trained and exercised, can wake the spectres of the 
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i^d — and bring visible to the carnal eye the Genii that walk 
the world; — the watchliil, straining, sleepless science, that 
caD make a Sage's volume of the stars; — these were mine, and 
yet I murmured — 1 repined I — what higher mysteries were yet 
left to learn ! The acquisition of to-day was but the disap- 
poiotment of the morrow, and the dispensation of my ambi- 
tion — was — to desire ! 

It was evening, and I went from the groves of the sacred 
Temple, to visit one whom 1 loved. The way spread over black 
and nigged masses of rock, amidst which, the wild shrub and 
dark wieed sprung rife and verdant; for the waste as yet was 
eloquent of some great revulsion of the soil in the earlier 
epochs of the World — when Change often trod the heels of 
Change ; and the Earth was scarcely reconciled to the sameness 
of her calm career. And I stood beneath the tree where she 
was to meet me — and my heart leapt. within me as I saw her 
ibotsteps bounding along — and she came wilh her sweet lips 
breathing the welcome of human love, and I laid my head on 
her bosom and was content. 

And, ** Oh," said she, '* art thou not proud of thy dawning 
fiune? The Seers speak of thee with wonder, and the Priests 
bow their heads before thy name.'* 

Then the passion of my soul broke forth, and I answered, 
— '^ What is this petty power that I possess, and what this 
barren knowledge? The Great Arch Secret of all, I have 
toiled night after night to conquer, and I cannot attain it. 
What I desire is not knowledge, but tlie savrce of knowledge. 
I wish that my eye should penetrate at once into the germ and 
cause of things : that when I look upon the outward beauty of 
the world, my sight should pierce within, and see the mecha- 
nisoi that causes and generates the beauty working beneath. 
Enough of my art have I learned to know that there is a film 
over human eyes which prevents their penetrating beyond the 
snrfoee; it is to remove that film, and dart into the essence, 
and survey the One Great Productive Spirit of all Things, that 
I labour and yearn in vain. All other knowledge is a cheat; 
this is the high prerogative which mocks at conjecture and 
equals us with a God V^ 

Then Lyciafa saw that I was moved^ and she kissed me, and 
sung me the sweet songs, that steeped my heart, as it were, in 
a bath of fragant herbs. 

Midnight had crept over the earth as I returned homeward 
across that savage scene.* Rock heaped on rock bordered and 
broke upon the lonely valley that I crossed — and the moon was 
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still, and shining, as at this hour, when its life is four (hoiisan< 
years nearer to its doom. Then suddenly I saw moving before^ 
me, with a tremulous motion, a meteoric Fire of an exceeding^ 
brightness. Ever as it moved above the seared and sterile soil 
it soared and darted restlessly to and fro; — ^and 1 thought, as 
it danced and quivered, that I heard it laugh from its burning 
centre with a wild and frantic joy. 1 fancied, as I gazed upo^s 
the Fire, that in that shape revelled one of the children of th^ 
Elementary Genii; and addressing it in their language, I bade 
it assume a palpable form. But the Fire darted oi| unheedingly^- 
save that now the laugh from amidst the flame came all distinct 
and fearfully on my ear. Then my hair stood erect — and my 
veins curdled — and my knees knojcked together; — I was under 
the influence of an Awe; for I felt that the Power was not of 
the world — nor of that which my ancestral knowledge of Ibe 
Powers of other -worlds had yet pierced. My voice faltered, 
and thrice I strove to speak to the Light — but in vain; and 
when at length I addressed it in the solemn adjuration by 
which the sternest of the Fiends are bound, the Fire sprang q» 
from the soil — towering aloof and aloft — with a livid but glo- 
rious lustre, bathing the whole atmosphere in its glare,— 
quenching, with an intenser ray, the splendours of the Moon, 
— and losing its giant crest in the Far Invisible of Heaven! 

And a voice came forth, saying — <* Thou callest upon in- 
ferior Spirits; I am that which thou hast pined to behold — I 
am ' The Living Principle of (he World!'" 

I bowed my face, and covered it with my hands, and my 
voice left me; and when again I looked round, behold, the 
Fire had shrunk from its momentary height, and was (now 
dwarfed and humble) creeping before me in its wavering and 
snake-like course. But fear was on me, and I fled, and fast 
fled the Fire by my side; and oft, but faint, from its ghastly 
heart came the laugh that thrilled the marrow of my bones. 
And the waste was past, and the Giant Temple of the One God 
rose before me; I rushed forward, and fell breathless by its 
silent Altar. And there sat the High Priest, for night and day 
some one of the Sacred Host watched by the Altar; and he 
was of great age, and all human emotion had left his veins; 
but even he was struck with my fear, and gazed upon me with 
his rayless eyes, and bade me be of cheer, for the place was holy. 
I looked round, and the Fire was not visible, and I breathed 
freely ; but I answered not the Priest, for years had dulled him 
into stone, and when I rose his eye followed me not. I gained 
the purple halls set apart for the King's son. And the 
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pillars wei*e of ivory inlaid with gold — and tiie genus and per- 
Oimes of the East gave light and fragrance to thojse wondrous 
opurts; and the gorgeous banquet was spread, and music from 
unseen hands swelled along arch and aisle as I trod the royal 
Balk But lol by the throne, crouching beneath the purple 
canopy^ I saw the laughing Fire — and it seemed, lowly and 
|ialed, to implore protection. I paused, and took the courtiers 
aside, and asked them to mark the flame; but they saw it not 
-^t burnt to mine eye alone. Then knew I that it was indeed 
a Spirit of that high race, which, even when they take visible 
Corm, are not visible save to the students of the Dread Science ! 
And I trembled, but revered. 

And the Fire stayed by me night and day, and I grew ac- 
eostomed to its light. But never, by charm of spell, could I 
draw further word from it; and it followed my steps witlfta- 
silent and patient homage. And by .degrees a vain and proud 
delight ^me over me, to think that I was so honoured ; and I 
looked upon the pale and changeful face of the Fire as the face 
of a friend. 

There was a man who had told years beyond the memory of 
the living — a renowned and famous seer— ^to whom, in times of 
djread and omen, our Priests and Monarchs themselves repaired 
for warning and advice. I sought his ahode. The seer was 
not of our' race — he came from the distant waters of the Nile, 
and the dark mysteries of Egypt had girded his youth. It was 
in the cavern itself in which, young stranger of the North, this 
tale is now poured into thy ear, that the Seer held his glittering 
home; — for lamp upon lamp then lighted up, from an unfailing 
naphtha) these dazzling spars — and the seamen of the vessels 
duit crowded yonder bay beheld, far down the blue waters, the 
ni^tly Ua^e flickering along the wave, and reminding the re- 
verent mariner of many an awful legend of the Cavern Home. 
And hither had often turned my young feet in my first boyhood, 
and firom the shrivelled lip of the oldEgyptian had much of my 
loftiest learning beeii gleaned; for he loved me — and seeidg 
with a prophet eye far down the great depths of Time, he knew 
that I was fated to wild and fearful destinies, and a life sur- 
famng the period of his own/ 

It was on that night, when the New Moon scatters its rank 
and noxious influence over the foliage and life of earth, that I 
sought the Egyptian. The fire burned with a fiercer and 
redder light than its wont, as it played and darted by my side. 
Aud when, winding by the silver* sands, I passed into the 
entrance of the Cave, I saw the old man sitting on a stone. As 

9 
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I entered, the Seer started from his seat in fear and terror— 
his eyes rolled — his thin grey hairs stood erect — a eold sweat 
hroke from his brow — and the dread master stood before his 
pupil in agony and awe. 

«« Thou comest," muttered he with white lips; *^ What it by 
tliy side? hast thou dared to seek knowledge with the Soul A 

all Horror — with the ghastly Leper of Avauotl bid tlie 

fiend begone!" 

His voioe seemed to leave the old jnan, and with a shriek he 
fell upon his face on the ground. 

'Ms it," said I, appalled by his terror — "is it the Fire that 
haunts my steps at which thou tremblest? behold, it is haritileM 
as a dog; it burns not while it shines ; if a fiend, it is a merry 
fiend, for 1 hear it laugh while I speak. But it is fcMr tbiif 
Dflad Sire, that I have sought thee. Canst thou tell me iht 
nature of the Spirit — for a Spirit it surely is P Canst thou M 
me its end and aim?" 

I lifted the old man from the earth — and his kingly hMt 
returned to him — and he took the Wizard Crown from the 
wall, and he placed it on his brows^ — for he was as a Monarch 
among the Things that are not of clay. And he said to the tbe^ 
— «' Approach I" And the Fire glided to his knees. And bo 
said, *' Art thou the Spirit of the Element, and was ihy 6itidk 
in the Flint's heart?" 

And a voice from the flame answered "No." 

And again the Egyptian trembled. 

" What art thou, then ? " said he. 

And the Fire answered, " Thy Lord." 

And the limbs of the Egyptian shook as with the grasp of 
death. 

And he said, " Art thou a Demon of this world ?" 

And the Fire answered " I am the Life of this world — and I 
am not of other worlds." 

" I know thee — I fear ^ee — I acknowledge thee I" said the 
Egyptian, "and in thy soft lap shall this crowned head soon be 
laid." 

And the Fire laughed. 

''But tell me," said I, — for though my blood stood stilly my 
soul was brave and stern — " Tell me, O Sire, what hath this 
Thing with me?" 

''It is the Great Ancestor of us alll" said the Egyptian, 
groaning. 

"And knows it the Secrets of the Past?" 

" The Secrets of the Past are locked within it." 
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*'Can it teach me that which I pine to know P — Can it teach 
me the essence of things — the nature of all I see? — Can it raise 
Ihe film from my human eyes?'* 

*^Rash Prince, be hushed!" cried the Egyptian, rising, and 
glaring upon me with his stony eye—" Seek not to know that 
which will curse thee with the knowledge. Ask not a power 
that would turn life into a living grave. All the lore that man 
ever knew is mine; but that secret have I ahunned, and that 
power have I cast from me, as the shepherd casts the viper 
from his hand. Be still — be moderate — be wise. And bid me 
exorcise the Spirit that accosts thee from the Fire!" 

^^ Can it teach me the arch mystery ? When I gaze upon 
the herb or flower, can it gift my gaze with the power to pierce 
into the cause and workings of its life ?" 

^ I can teach thee this," said the Fire ; and it rose higher, 
and burned fiercer, as it spake, till the lamps of naphtha paled 
before it. 

'* Then abide by me, O Spirit,'* said I ; *' and let us not be 
•evered." 

' ^* Miserable boy," cried the Egyptian ; " was this, then, the 
fltruge and preternatural doom which my Art foresaw was to 
be thine, though it deciphered not its nature P Knowest 
thou that this Fire so clear — so pure — so beautiful — is " 

•* Beware !" cried the voice from the Fire ; and the crest 
of the flame rose, as the crest of a serpent about to spring upon 
its prey. 

** Thou awest me not," said the Egyptian, though the blood 
fled from his shrivelled and tawny cheeKs. " Thou art " 

"The Living Principle of the World," interrupted the 
voice. 

** And thine other name P" cried the Egyptian. 

*• Thy Conqueror !" answered the voice ; and straight, as 
the answer went forth, the Egyptian fell, blasted as by light- 
ning, a corpse at my feet. The light of the Fire played with a 
Une and tremulous lustre upon the carcass, and presently I 
beheld by that light that the corpse was already passed into 
the loathsomeness of decay — the flesh was rotting from the 
bones — and the worm and the creeping thing, that the rotten- 
ness generates, twined in the very jaws and temples of the 
Sage. 

1 sickened and gasped for breath — '^ Is this thy work, oh 
Fearful Fiend!" said I, shuddering. And the Fire, passing 
from the corpse, crept humbly at my feet — and its voice an- 
swered — " Whatever my power, it is thy slave !" 

9* 
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^' Was that death thy work ?'' repeated my quivering 
lips. 

^ Thou knowest," answered (he Fire, "that Death is not the 
will of any Power — save one. The death came from His will 
— and I but exulted over the blow I** 

I left the cavern ; my art, subtle as it was, gave me no glimpse 
into the causes of the Egyptian's death. I looked upon the 
Fire, as it crept along the herbage, with an inquisitive, yet 
dreading eye. IXelt an awe of the Demon's power ; and yet 
the proud transport I had known in the subjection of that power 
was increased, and I walked with a lofty step at the thought 
that 1 should have so magnificent a slave. But the words of 
the mysterious Egyptian still rang in my ear — still I shuddered 
and recoiled before his denunciation of the power and the 
secret I desired. And the voice of the Fire now addressed me 
(as I passed along the starry solitude) with a persuasive and 
sweet tone. " Shrink not, young Sage," it said, or rather 
sang, " from a power beyond that of which thy wisest an- 
cestors ever dreamed — losenOt thy valour atthe drivelling whis- 
pers of age — when did ever age approve what youth desires ? 
Thou art formed for the destiny which belongs to royal hearts 
— the destiny courts thee. Why dost thou play the la^^iKl?'^ 

" Knowledge," said I, musingly, " can never be productive 
of woe. If it be knowledge thou canst give me, I will not 
shrink. Lo! I accept thy gift !" 

The fire played cheerily to and fro. And froju the midst of 
it there stepped forth a pale and shadowy form, of female 
shape and of exceeding beauty ; her face was indeed of no living 
wanness, and the limbs were indistinct, and no roundness 
swelled from their vapoury robes ; but the features were 
lovely as a dream, and long yellow hair — glowing as sunlight 
— fell adown her neck. " Thou wouldst pierce," said she, 
'^ to the Principle of the World. Thou wouldst that thine eye 
should penetrate into my fair and most mystic dominion. But 
not yet ; there is an ordeal to pass. To the Whole Know- 
ledge thou must glide through the Imperfect !" Then the 
female kissed my eyes, and vanished, and with it vanished also 
the Fire. 

Oh, beautiful!— Oh, wondrous! — Oh, divine! A scale had 
fallen from my sight — and a marvellous glory was called forth 
upon the face of earth. I saw millions and millions of spirits 
shooting to and fro athwart the air — spirits that my magic had 
yet never descried — spirits of rainbow hues, and quivering 
with the joy that made their nature. Wherever I cast my 
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aze, life upon life was visible. Every blade ef grass swarmed 
^^(^ith myriads invisible to the common eye — but performing 
'^fiih mimic regularity all the courses of the human race; every 
fpraiD of dust, every drop of water, was a universe^»mapped 
into a thousand tribes, all fulfilling the great destinies of 
Mortality ; — Love — Fear — Hope — Emulation — Avarice — 
Jealousy' — War— Death. My eyes had been touched with a 
glorious charm. And even in that, which to the casual eye 
would have been a mute, and solitary, and breathless hour, I 
was suddenly summoned into a dazzling atmosphere of life — 
every atom a world. And, bending my eyes below, I saw 
emerging from the tiny hollows of the earth, those fantastic 
and elfin shapes that have been chiefly consecrated by your 
Northern Bards ; forth they came merrily, merrily — dancing 
in the smooth sheen of the silent heavens, and chasing the 
swift-winged creatnres, that scarcely the glass oC science can 
give to the ey^« If all around was life, it was the lifeof enchant- 
ment and harmony — a subtle, pervading element of deKghtv 
Speech left me for very joy, and I gazed, thrilled and breath- 
kiis, around me— ^entered, as it were, into the Inner Temples 
of the Great System of the Universe. 

I looked round for the Fire— ril was gone. I was alone 
amidst this niew and' populous oreatiou, and I stretched myself 
voli^uously beneath^ a tree, to sate my soul with wonder. 
As a Poet in the height of his delirium was my rapture — my 
vdos were filled with Poesy, which is Intoxication — and my 
eyes had been touched with Poesy, which is the Creative Power 
— ^aad the miracles before me were Poesy, which is the En- 
chanter's Wand. 

^ Days passed, and the bright Demon which had so gifted 
Old appeared not, nor yet did 'the spell cease; but every hour, 
every moment, new marvels rose. I could not walk. — I could 
not touch stone or herb, without coming into a new realm 
ntterly^ different from those I had yet seen, but equally filled 
with Iife~so that there was neyer a want of novelty ; and had 
I been^ doomed to pass my whole existence upon three feet of 
earth, I might have spent that existence in perpetual variety 
— in unsatisfied and eternally new research. But most of all, 
when I sought Lyciah I felt the full gift I possessed ; for in 
oonversing with her my sense penetrated to her heart, and I 
felt, as with a magnetic sympathy, moving through its trans^ 
parent purity, the thoujghts and emotions that were all my 
own. 

By degrees I longed indeed to make her a sharer in my 
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discovered realms ; for I now slowly began to feel Ihe weari- 
ness of a conqueror who reigns alone — none to share my 
power or partake the magnificence in which I dwelt. 

One day, even in the midst of angelic things that floated 
blissfully round me — so that I heard the low melodies they hymned 
as they wheeled aloft — one day this pining, this sense of solitnde 
in life — of satiety in glory — came on me. And I said, **' But 
this is the imperfect state-, why not enjoy the whole P Could 
I ascend to that high and empyreal Knowledge, to whid^ this 
is but a step, doubtless this dissatisfied sentimei|t would 
vanish; discontent arises because there is something still to 
attain; attain all, and discontent must cease. Bright Spirit," 
cried I aloud, '' to whom I already owe so great a benefit^ 
come to me now — why hast thou left me ? Comeand complete 
thy gifts. I see yet only the wonders of the secret portions of 
the world — touch mine eyes that I may see the cause of the 
wonders. I am surrounded with an air of life; -let me pierce 
into the principle of that life. Bright Spirit, minister to thy 
servant !" Then 1 heard the sweet voice that had spoken in 
the Fire — but I saw not the Fire itself. And the voice said 
unto me — 

^^ Son of the Wise Kings, 1 am here 1^' 

^' I see thee not," said I. Why hidest thou thy lustre ?*' 

^' Thou seest the Half, and that very sight blinds thee to the 
Whole. This redundance and flow of life gushes from me as 
from its source. When the mid-course of the River is seen, 
who sees also its distant spring ? In thee, not myself, is the 
cause that thou beholdest me not. I am as I was when I bowed 
my crest to thy feet; but thine eyes are not what then they 
were!" 

*' Thou tellest me strange things, O Demon I" said I ; <' for 
why, when admitted to a clearer sight of things, should my eyes^ 
be darkened alone when they turn to thee ?'^ 

'' Does not all knowledge, save the one right knowledge, 
only lead men from the discovery of the Primal Causes. As 
Imagination may soar aloft, and find new worlds, yet lose the 
solid truth — so thou mayest rise into the regions of a preterna- 
tural lore, yet recede darklier and darklier from the clue to Na- 
ture herself." 

I mused over the words of the Spirit, but their sense seemed 
dim. 

'^ Canst thou appear to me in thine old, wan, and undulating 
brightness !" said I, after a pause. 

" Not until thine eyes receive power to behold me." 
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" Afid wh^n m^y I be worthy thai power P" 

*^ Wbea t^ou art thoroughly dissatisfied with thy present 
gifts." 

** Dread Demon, I «m so now !" 

^* WUt thou pass from this pleasant state at a hazard — not 
Icnowing tliat which aiay ensue ? Behold, all around thee is 
full of jpy I . Wilt thou abandon Chat state for a dark and pert- 
Ions Ui»known ?" 

** The Unk|M>wn is the passion of him who aspires to know/' 

** Pause ; for it is a dread alternative," said the InvisiUe. 

^* My heart beats steadily. -^Conie,--^mine be the penalty o( 
the desire !" 

** Tb^y wish is granted,'' said the Spirit. 
'T)ie9 sU*ai^way a pang« quick, sharp, agonizing, shot 
ihnNigh my heart. I £elt the stream in my veins stand stil^ 
hardening into a oongealed substance — my throat rattled, I 
struggled against the grasp of some iron power. — A terrible 
sense of my own impotence seized me-^my muscles refused 
my wttlt my voice fled — I was in the possession of some autho- 
rity tbat bad entered, and claimed, and usurped the citadel ot 
my own self. Then came a creeping of the flesh, a deadly sen- 
salioii of iee and utter coldnesa : and lastly, a blackness, deep 
and a#Ud as a mass of rock« fell over the whdie earth — I had 
entered Dea'th I 

From this stat^ I was roused by the voice of the Demon. 
** Awnfes, look forth I — Thou hast thy depiire I — Abide the pe- 
MltyT The darkness broke from the earth; the ice thawed 
{ham my veins ; once more my senses were my servants. 

I leaked, and behold, I stood in the same spot, but how 
^fjkwgei I The earth was one blue and crawting mass of pu- 
tfiditf ; ita rich verdure, its lofty trees, its sublime mountains, 
its gtoioring waters, bAd all been the deceit of my previous 
blindness; the very green of the grass and the trees was rotten- 
naiSy nnd the leaves (not each leaf one and inanimate as they 
seemed io the common eye) were composed of myriads d* 
insects and puny reptiles, battened on the corruption from 
wVich they sprang. The waters swarmed with a leprous life 
-**-tbose beautiful shapes that I had seen in my late delusion 
W^fsp corrupt in their several parts, and from that corruption 
4)Af$r creatures were gej^erated living upon them. Every 
braath of air was not air, a thin and healthful fluid, but a wave 
ofanimaleulas, poisonous and foetid; (for the Air is the Arch 
Corrupter, . hence all who breathe die; it is the slow, sure 
venom of Nature, pervading and rotting all things;) the light of 
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the Heavens was the sickly, loathsome glare that steamed from 
the universal Death in Life. The tiniest thing that moved — 
you beheld the decay moving through its veins, and its cor^ 
ruption, unconscious to itself, engendered new tribes of life ! 
The World was one dead carcass, from which every thing 
the World bore took its being. There was not such a 
thing as beauty I — there was not such a thing as Hfe that 
did not generate from its own corruption a loathsome life 
for others L I looked down upon myself, and saw that my 
very veins swarmed with a mote-like creation of shapes, spring- 
ing into hideous existence from mine own disease, and mocking 
the Human Destiny with the same career of love, life, and 
death.' Methought it must be a spell, that change of scene 
would change, I shut my eyes with a frantic horror, and I 
fled, fast, f^st, but blinded ; and ever as I fled, a laugh rang in 
my ears, and I stopped not till I was at the feet of Lyciah, for 
she was my first involuntary thought. Whenever a care or 
fear possessed me, I had been wont to fly to her bosom, and 
charm my heart by the magic of her sweet voice. I was at 
the feet of Lyciah-r-rl clasped her knees-r— I looked up implor- 
ingly into her face — God of my Fathers I the same curse at- 
tended me still ! Her beauty was gone. There was no whole, 
— no one life in that Being whom I had so adored. Her life was 
composed of a million lives. Her stately shape, of atoms crum- 
bling from each other, aiid so bringing about the ghastly estate of 
corruption which reigned in all else around. — Her delicate hues, 
her raven hair, her fragrant lips— Pah !-^What, what was my 
agony! — I turned from her again, — I shrank in loathing from 
her embrace,— pI fled once more,-^on — on. I ascended a 
mountain, and looked down on the various leprosies of Earth. 
Sternly I forced myself to the task ; sternly I inhaled the know- 
ledge I sought ; sternly I drank in the horrible penalty I had dared. 
"Demon," I cried, "appear, and receive my curse 1" 
" Lo, I am by thy side evermore," said the voice. Then I 
gazed, and, behold, the Fire was by my side ; and I saw that it was 
the livid light that the jaws of Rottenness emits ; and in the midst 
of the light, which was as its shroud and garment, stood a 
Giant shape — that was the shape of a Corpse that had been for 
months buried. I gazed upon the Demon with an appalled yet 
unquailing eye, and, as I gazed, I igecognised in those ghastly 
lineaments a resemblance to the Female Spirit that had granted 
me the first fatal gift. But exaggerated, enlarged, dead, — 
Beauty rotted into Horror. 
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*^I am that which thou didst ask to see face to face. — I am 
the Principle of Life." 

'^Of Life! Out, horrible mocker I — hast thou no other 
name P" 

^* I have! and the other name is Corruption!" 

*^ Bright Lamps of Heaven," I cried, .lifting my eyes in an- 
f^ish from the loathly Charnel of the Universfid Earth ; ** and is 
Uiis, which men call ^Nature,' — is this the sole Principle of the 
World?" 

As I spoke, the huge carcass beneath my feet trembled. — 
And over the face of the corpse beside me there fell a fear. 
— ^And lo! the Heavens were lit up with a pure and glorious 
light, and from the midst of them there came forth A Voice, 
which rolled slowly over the face of the charnel earth as the 
voice of thunder above the valley of the shepherd. "Such,** 
said the Voice, '' is Nature, if thou agceptest Nature as thr 
FiBST Cause — such is the Universe without a God I" 



ON THE 

PASSION FOR THE UNIVERSAL. 

When I was a younger nuiQ limn I am now^ I waa flnitlen 
by Uiat ambitkm for the Uaiversal« not uncommoB periiapa in 
veriatil^ and lively imaginatioiiat which easily master what- 
ever they attenaptv and which find iherefiMre labour Qvij « 
triumph to their aelf*-eBteem. I held it aa a doctitee, that ibe 
nuBd IB its utmost perfection miist not be eniirdjr ignoraut of 
any spedei of human knowledge or aecouifilisluneat within Hi 
reach, and that the body being a part of ua, and that part HMMt 
prominent and visible, had also a legitimate right to ita careful 
education, for we are not all soul. The frame should indeed 
be the servant of the mind — but neglect or scorn the slave too 
much, and he rebels, and may become the tyrant in his turn. 
The notion of this all accomplishment, mental and corporeal, 
is an old one — it is one upon which the character of the An- 
cient Nations, and of Athens especially, was formed. Alcibiadeft 
and Pericles were but incarnations of the genius of their coun- 
try. But, in truth, the task of circling the round of knowledge 
was more practicable two thousand years ago than it is now: 
books were few, speculations contracted, learning flowed with 
a mighty stream — but not from numerous sources. All the 
fruits of the Divine Tree were near at hand to the wanderer, 
and not scattered as they are at present, in myriad grafts, over 
the surface of the globe. If this was their advantage in the 
mental, so in the corporeal education, the life which the an- 
cients led — their habits and their customs so entirely dissimilar 
from the indolent apathy of modern times, were well suited to 
perfect all the faculties, and to gift with all the graces. 

The bath and the gymnasium, which made a necessary part 
of their existence, served, without an effort, to harmonize, to 
strengthen, and to embellish. Their very habit of existence 
brought them beauty. Again ; the laws which at Athens were 
referred entirely to the people — who had to decide not more 
upon their taxes and their ministers, than upon refinements in 
music or innovations at the theatre — to approve the new 
statue, and consider the ornaments of the projected temple — 
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served to diffuse the popular attention, not over all the vulgar 
necessaries, but all the sublimer arte and necessaries of life : it 
was necessary to have an eye to grace, an ear to poetry, a 
nerve to beauty, in order to discharge the daily duties of a 
citizen. In all things the people were made critics and gentle- 
men by being made in all things legislators and umpires. — Ab- 
solute liberty produced universal genius. The stir and fer- 
ment, and astonishing activity of those old republics, forced 
Intellect almost beyond Nature. Their very corruption fos- 
tered divine seeds, and the creatures it generated were gods. 

These causes combined gave to our ancient modeb that 
diaraoter of *' the all-accomplished," which the moderns, 
under different circumstances of society, can never butimper-' 
feetly attain. 

The division of labour has become necessary to a vast and 
complex order of civilization, and, no longer living in petty 
cities, but overpopulated nations, one man cannot hope success- 
fiilly to unite the poet, the soldier, the philosopher, the artist, 
the critic ; — the oracle of one sex, and the idol of the other.^ 
The true character of the Universal has passed away for ever. 
It is fortunate for us that the world, somewhat early and 
somewhat roughly, rouses us from this ambition, too excursive 
for common purposes, if pursued too long — and, that, settled 
betimes to the pursuit of one career, or to the mastery of one 
art, we accustom ourselves not to chase the golden apples 
whidi lure us from our gaol. 

Yet for a short- time, at least, this passion has its uses which 
last throughout our lives : without aiming in youth at the ac- 
quisition of many things, we should scarcely in manhood attain 
perfection in one. Insensibly, through a wide and desultory 
nage, we gather together the vast hoard of thoughts, and 
images — of practical illustrations of life — of comparisons of the 
multiform aspects of Truth, whether in men or books, which 
are the aids and corroborants and embellishments of the single 
and sole pursuit to which we finally attach ourselves. 

We are thus in no danger of becoming the machines of the 
closet — or the feasters upon one idea. Each individual re- 
seardi into which we have entered may not have been carried 
to a sufficient depth to open a separate mine. But the broad 
snrfoce we have ploughed up yields us an abundant harvest. 
To an active mind it is astonishing what use may be made of 

* Prior Bayg elegantly enough to Lord Bolingbroke, who, or all modern 
public men, approached the nearest to the character of the Alcibiades, — '' Mea 
respect you, and women love you." 
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every the pettiest acquisitioo. Gibbon tells us with solemn cork 
placency of the assistance he derived to his immortal work — 
the sieges and the strategy it expounds — from having served m 
the Militia! A much wider use of accomplishment is to be 
found in the instance of Milton: — what a wonderful copious- 
ness of all knowledge, seemingly the most motley, the most in- 
congruous, he has poured into his great poem I Perhaps there 
is no mighty river of genius which is not fed by a thousand tribu- 
tary streams. Milton is indeed an august exainple of the aspi- 
ration to the Universal. This severe republican, who has oome 
down to the vulgar gaze in colours so stem though so sublime 
— had in his early tendencies all that most -distinguishes our 
ideal of the knight and cavalier. No man in these later days 
was ever by soul and nature so entirely the all-accomplished 
and consummate gentleman. Beautiful in person — courtly in 
address — skilled in the gallant exercise of arms — a master of 
each manlier as each softer art-r-versed in music — in song — 
in the languages of Europe — the admired gallant of the dames 
and nobles of Italy — the cynosure of all eyes ^Hhat rained in- 
fluence and adjudged^' — he, the destined Dante of England, was 
the concentration of our dreams of the Troubadour — and the 
reality of the imaginary Crichton. In his later life we find the 
haughty patriot recurring, with a patrician pride, to all the ac- 
complishments he had mastered — the sword as well as Inte; 
and if we could furnish forth the outline of the education he 
prescribes as necessary to others, we should have no reason to 
complain that the versatility and the range of Athenian geniua 
had passed away.^ 

* In his letter to Master Samuel Hartlib, Milton docs indeed startle the most 
ambitions of modern scholars. After declaring, in his own stately manner, 
that he calls " a complete and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all ( / ) the offices of peace and 
war ( / ) '' he proceeds to chalk out a general outline of rational studies for 
young gentlemen between twelve and twenty-one : — Grammar, arithmetic, 
agriculture, natural history, geometry, astronomy, geography, fortification, 
architecture, engineering, navigation, history of meteors, minerals, plants, 
and living creatures, as far as anatomy, and the art of medicine. All this to 
be assisted by the " helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, 
shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries, architects, engineers, miners, anatomists." 
And the above, by-the-by, before the tyro enters the "rural part of Virgil!" 
Then come ethics, theology, politics, law, as delivered first by Moses, and '''as 
far as human prudence can be trusted, Lycurgus, Solon, ^aleucus, Charondas," 
and thence "to cfll the Roman edicts and tables, with their Justinian, and sa 
down to the Saxon and common laws of England, and the statutes." Join to 
this French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew ; " whereto it would be no impos- 
sibility to add the Chaldee and the Syrian dialect." Thus accomplished, the 
pupils are to be made poets, authors, orators ; and, instead of cricket, in play- 
hours, they are " to serve out the rudiments of soldiership, in all the skill of 
embattling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieging, and battering ;'' besides 
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Vet this Greek yearning after all lore, not only that instructs^ 
but embellishes, invariably exposes us, with the vulgar, to two 
charges — superficiality and frivolity — the last accusations which 
we are like\y to deserve. Perhaps no men are more superfi- 
cial in their views than those who cultivate one branch of 
learning^ and only one branch ; — perhaps no men are less 
superficial than those who, know the outlines of many. A 
man, indeed^ who, in letters or statesmanship, cultivates only 
one pursuit, can rarely master it thoroughly. It is by eternal 
comparisons of truth with truth, that we come to just and pro- 
found conclusions ; the wider the range of comparisons, the 
more accurate our inferences. There is an experience of the 
intellect as well as of the observation, which never can be well 
attained by exclusive predilections and confined circles. ' 

We find, therefore, in all the deepest masters of the human 
heart, or of the human mind, an amazingly searching and miscel- 
laneous appetite for knowledge of all sorts, small or great. The 
statesman who wrote the '^ Prince," wrote also comedies and a 
novel — a treatise on the military Art — and poetry without end. 
.Goethe was a botanist as well as a poet and a philosopher. Shak- 
speare seems, by the profuse allusions, '^ enamelling with pied 
flowers his thoughtstff gold," * to havediligently learnt all that his 
age permitted to one self-educated and not versed betimes in the 
ancient languages of the physical sciences — yet even of these 
latter be had taught himself something. You find in him me- 
taphors borrowed from the mechanical arts of life. It was an 
nniversal smattering which helped him to be profound. No 
less universal, no less accomplished, was Bacon, who may be 
caUed the Shakspeare of philosophy. With the same pen which 
demolished the Aristotelism of the schoolmen, he writes a 
treatise on the laws, a cure for the gout — the translation of a 
psalm, and an essay on plantations. The men who, on the eon* 
trary, are so careful to avoid the Superficial — who plummet 
cmly one source of learning, and think that, in order to pe- 
netrate to its depth, no time can he spared to sport over other 
fountains, are usually shallow and headstrong theorists. They 
go round and round in a narrow circle, and never discover the 
outlet. Such a man was that pedant mentioned by Boyle, who 
had devoted his whole life to the study of a single mineral,, and 

trips after the first two or three years ; [after which Milfon gravely declares 
he would not be much for their studying (!) ] — ^to our navy to learn the practical 
kaowledge of sailing and sea-fight. If all this would not make universal 
scholaTS, it would certainly make the most universal little duocei^ 
» Sir P. Sidney. , 
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who owned he had not ascertained a hundredth part 6f its pro- 
perties. These men are not only superficial, they are the truly 
frivolous — they grow so wedded to their one pursuit, that Hb 
pettiest and most insignificant details have a grandeur in their 
eyes. They are for ever poring over the animalculae on the 
one leaf of the Eden tree : they cannot see things that are 
large — they are spending their lives in the midst of the prodigal 
world in considering the hundredth part of the properties of a 
mineral I 

Vulgar minds often mistake for frivolities what are but the 
indications of a certain refinement which pervades the whole 
character, and leaves its stamp upon small things as on great. 
Most remarkable men have one predominant passion of the in- 
tellect strongly developed, which pursues its object into mi- 
nutias. Thus with Goethe, the singular affeetion for order or 
harmony which made him the greatest literary artist that ever 
liv^, displayed itself in the neatness of his hand-writing — in 
his care of the nice arrangement of his furniture and' papers — 
in his hatred to see even a blot of ink upon a manuscript. All 
this regard to trifles was not frivoUty — it was a trait of charac- 
ter — it belonged to the artist: without it he would hot have had 
the habit of mind which made him what he was. We may de- 
tect the same traits in a smaller degree in Pope. With him it 
was less the love of order than of neatness — (a part of order). 
In most poets the strongest intellectual passion is the love of 
beauty: and this often displays itself in the elegance of domes- 
tic detail. ***** fastidious iq the flow of a curtain, is not fri- 
volous — he but manifests the same taste which gives him his 
acumen in works of art, and polishes to an excess of smooth- 
ness the ivory mechanism of his verse. 

But this love of beauty in all its aspects is strongest in those 
whose early years have passed in the attempt to cultivate every fa- 
culty and excel in every pursuit. The students of the Universal 
acquire an almost intuitive instinct into the fluent harmony of 
things. Their early ambition opens to them a thousand sources 
of enjoyment. Wherever there is excellence they feel all the 
rapture of admiration. A landscape, a picture, a statue, a gem, 
a fine horse, a palace, the possessions of others — if worthy to 
be admired — their sense of enjoyment makes their own, while 
they regard ; — sympathy, for the moment, appropriates them, 
and becomes the substitute of envy. 

We all flatter ourselves in our favourite tendencies, and, for 
my own part, I may deceive myself as to the nature of mine — 
but I consider that to love the Beautiful in all things, to sur- 
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round ourselves, as far as our means permit, with all its evi- 
dences, not only elevates the thoughts and hairmonizes the mind, 
but is a sort of homage that we owe to the gifts of God and 
the labours of man.' The Beautiful is the Priest of the Bene- 
volent. 

Yet, the ambition of the Universal is neither safe nor pru- 
dent, unless we cultivate some one pulrsuit above all the rest, 
making the others only its ministrants or its reliefs. If we know 
a little of every thing, it will not do to write upon every thing 
— but choosing that career of imaginatioii or of thought for 
which we feel ourselves most fitted, and making this our main 
object, all the rest that we know or enjoy, illustrates and en- 
brges the scope of our chief design* It was wise in Milton, or 
in Homer^ to pour the choicest of their multiform lore into their 
poenie; but they might have been justly termed superficial had 
they written separate essays upon each division of knowledge 
which they prove themselves to have cultivated. Far from eom- 
phining that life is too long, I honour the frankness of the old 
sage, who, living to a hundred, said his only regret was to die 
so oooD. So vast is the mind of man, so various its faculties, so 
meaMireless the range of observation to feed and to elicit hn 
pdwttrSf that if we had lived from the birth of the world till now, 
we could not have compassed a millionth part of that which 
our capacities, trained to the utmost, would enable us to grasp. 
—It requires an eternity to develop all the elements of the 
wall 



FERDINAND FITZROY, 



OR 



TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING. 

<'My clear friend/' said I, the other day, to a mother who wag 
expressing her anxiety that her son should be as handsome as 
herself — " Believe me^ that if beauty be a fatal gift for women, 
it is an iqconvenient one to men. — A handsome face is very 
much against a young gentleman destined to the professions. 
An attorney takes an instinctive dislike to an Adonis of a bar- 
rister. What prudent man would like Antinous for his family 
physician ? The edvy of our sex (much more jealous than yours) 
will not acknowledge wisdom unless it has a snub nose* When 
Apollo came to earth, the highest employment he could obtain 
was that of a shepherd." 

'* Pooh,'' replied my fair friend — " Has it not been well said, 
that a handsome face is a letter of recommendation?" 

'' It is a Bellerophon letter, madam, and betrays while it re- 
commends. Permit me to tell you the history of Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy." 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy Was one of those models of perfection 
of which a human father and mother can produce but a single 
example. — Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an only son. 
He was such an amazing favourite with both his parents that 
they resolved to ruin him ; accordingly, he was exceedingly 
spoiled, never annoyed by the sight of a book, and had as much 
plum-cake as he could eat. Happy would it have been for Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten plum-cake, 
and remained a child. " Never," says the Greek Tragedian, 
" reckon a mortal happy till you have witnessed his end." A 
most beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy I Such eyes 
— such hair — such teeth — such a figure — such manners, too, 
— and such an irresistible way of tying his neckcloth ! When 
he was about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle represented to his 
parents the propriety of teaching Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read 
and write. Though not without some difficulty, he convinced 
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them — for be was exceedingly rich, and riches in an uncle are 
wonderful arguments respecting the nurture of a nephew whose 
parents have nothing to leave him. So our hero was sent to 
school. He was naturally a very sharp, clever boy; and he 
came on surprisingly in his learning. The schoolmaster's wife 
liked handsome children. — '^ What a genius will Master Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy be, if you take pains with himT' said she, to her 
husband. 

^< Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains with himJ"' 

" And why, love ? " 

'' Because he is a great deal too handsome ever to be a 
scholar." 

*' ThaCs true enough, my dear ! " said the schoolmaster's 
wife. 

So, because he was too handsome to be a scholar, Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth form ! 

They took our hero from school. — "What profession shall 
he follow ? " said his mother. 

*^ My first cousin is the Lord Chancellor," said his father, 
"let him go to the bar." 

The Lord Chancellor dined there that day : Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy was introduced to him ; his Lordship was a little, rough- 
faced, beetle-browed, hard-featured man, who thought beauty 
and idleness the same thing — and a parchment skin the legi- 
timate complexion foiva lawyer. 

*^ Send him to the bar ! " said he, " no, no, that will never 
do!— Send him into the army; he is much too handsome to 
become a lawyer." 

** That's true enough, my Lord!" said the mother. So they 

bonght Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cornetcy in the Regiment 

of Dragoons. 

Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy had never ridden at school, except when he was hoisted ; 
he was, therefore, a very indifferent horseman ; they sent him 
to Che riding -school, and everybody laughed at him. 

"He is a d d ass!" said Cornet Horsephiz, who was 

very iigly ; " A horrid puppy ! " said Lieutenant St. Squintem, 
who was still uglier; ''If he does not ride better, he will 
disgrace the regiment!" said Captain Rivalhate, who was very 
good-looking; " If he does not ride better, we will cut him!" 
said Colonel Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet ; ''I say, 
Mr. Bumpemwell (to the riding-master), make that youngster 
ride less like a miller's sack." 
"Pooh, sir, he will never ride better." 

10 
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"And why the d — I will he not?" 

" Bless you, Colonel, he is a great deal too handsome for a 
cavalry officer 1" 

* ^ True I " said Cornet Horsephiz. 

*' Very truel" said Lieutenant St. Squintem. 

" We must cut himl" said the Colonel. 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. 

Our hero was a youth of susceptibility — he quitted the 

regiment, and challenged the Colonel. The Colonel was killed ! 

" What improper behaviour in Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy! " said 
the ColonePs relations. 

"Very true!" said the world. 

The parents were in despair ! — They were not rich ; but our 
hero was an only son, and they sponged hard upon the crabbed 
old uncle! 

" He is very clever," said they both, " and may do yet" 

So they borrowed some thousands from the uncle, and 
bought his beautiful nephew a seat in Parliament. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of re- 
trieving his character. He fagged like a dragon— conned 
pamphlets and reviews — got Ricardo by heart — and made 
notes on the English Constitution. 

He rose to speak. 

" What a handsome fellow ! " whispered one' member. 

"Ah, a coxcomb!" said another. » 

" Never do for a speaker ! " said a third, very audibly. 

And the gentlemen on the opposite benches sneered and 
heared ! — Impudence is only indigenous in Milesia, and an 
orator is not made in a day. Discouraged by his reception, Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little embarrassed. 

" Told you so !" said one of his neighbours. 

" Fairly broke down !" said another. 

" Too fond of his hair to have anything in his head," said a 
third, who was considered a wit. 

" Hear, hear ! " cried the gentlemen on the opposite benches. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down — he had not shone ; but, in 
justice, he had not failed. Many a first-rate speaker had made 
a less flourishing commencement; and many a county member 
had been declared a phoenix of promise upon half his merit. 

Not so, thought the heroes of corn laws. 

" Your Adonises never make orators ! " said a crack speaker 
with a wry nose. 

" Nor men of business either," added the chairman of a 
committee, with a face like a kangaroo's. 
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" Poor devil !" said the civilest of the set. ** He's a deuced 
deal too handsome for work ! By Jove, he is going to speak 
again — this will never do; we must coygh him down!" 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly coughed down. 

Our hero was now seven or eight and twenty, handsomer 
than ever, and the admiration of all the young ladies at Al- 
mack's. 

*^ We have nothing to leave you," said the parents, who had 
long spent their fortune, and Aow lived on the credit of having 
once enjoyed it. — " You are (he handsomest man in London ; 
you Dfiust marry an heiress." 

" I will," said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young lady, with a 
hare-lip and six thousand a-year. To Miss Helen Convolvulus 
then our hero paid his addresses. 

Heavens 1 what an uproar her relations made about the 
matter. *' Easy to see his intentions," said one : ^' a handsome 
fortune-hunter, who wants to make the best of his person !" — 
''handsome is that handsome does," says another; '' he was 
tnmed out of the army, and murdered his Colonel;" — '' never 
marry a beauty," said a third; — '' he can admire none but him- 
self;" '* will have so many mistresses," said a fourth; — ''make 
you perpetually jealous," said a fifth;—" spend your fortune," 
said a sixth ; " and break your heart," said a seventh. 

Miss Helen Convolviilus was prudent and wary. She saw a 
great deal of justice in what was said ; and was sufficiently con- 
sented with liberty and six thousand a-year, not to be highly 
impatient for a husband ; but our heroine had no aversion to a 
lover; especially to so handsome a lover as Mr. Ferdinand 
B*itzroy. Accordingly she neither accepted nor discarded him; 
bat kept him on hope, and suffered him to get into debt with 
bifl tailor, and his coachmaker, on the strength of becoming 
Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went on, and excuses and 
delays were easily found; however, our hero was sanguine, 
^nd so were his parents. A breakfast at Chiswick, and a pu- 
krid fever, carried off the latter, within one week of each other ; 
but not till they had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced 
Uiat they had left him so well provided for. 

Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the crabbed old 

^nde and Miss Helen Convolvulus; — the former, though a ba- 

vtmet and a satirist, was a banker and a man of business : — he 

looked very distastefully at the Hyperion curls and white teeth 

oCMr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

10* 
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*^ If I make you my heir/^ said he — *^ I expect you will con- 
tiDue the bank." 

*' Certainly, sir !'' said the nephew. 

" Humph!" grunted the uncle, " a pretty fellow for a 
banker !" 

Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and IMr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss Helen Convolvulus. 
'* It is a dangerous thing," said she, timidly, '^ to marry a man 
so admired, — will you always be faithful?" 

" By heaven !" cried the lover — 

'^ Heigho!" sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and Lord Rufus 
Pumilion entering, the conversation was changed. 

But the day of the marriage was fixed; and Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By Apollo, how handsome he 
looked in it ! A month before the wedding-day the uncle cfied. 
Miss Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in her condolences — 
'' Cheer up, my Ferdinand," said she, '' for your sake, I hav^ 
discarded Lord Rufus Pumilion !" " Adorable condescension !' ^ 
cried our hero; ^' but Lord Rufus Pumilion is only four feet two^ 
and has haif like a peony." 

'' All men are not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy l^^ 
was the reply. 

Away goes our hero, to be present at the opening of bi^ 
uncle's will. 

" I leave," said the testator (who, I have before said, was ^^ 
bit of a satirist), '* my share of the brank, and the whole of mj^ 
fortune, legacies excepted, to" — (here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzro^^ 
wiped his beautiful eyes with a cambric handkerchief, exqui-^ 
«itely brode) — " my natural son, John Spriggs, an industrious -^ 
pains-taking youth, who will do credit to the bank. I did onc^ 
intend to have made my nephew Ferdinand my heir; butsCF 
curly a head can have no talent for accounts. I want my suc-^ 
cessor to be a man of business, not beauty; and Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy is a great deal too handsome for a banker; his gooJ^ 
looks will, no doubt, win him any heiress in town. Mean- 
while, I leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand pounds.^^ 

*' A thousand devils !" cried Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, banging* 
out of the room. He flew to his mistress. She was not at 
home. "Lies," says the Italian proverb, " have short legs;" 
but truths, if they are unpleasant, have terribly long ones ! 
The next day Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most obliging 
note of dismissal. 

" I wish you every happiness," said Miss Helen Convolvulus, 
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in conclusion — ''but my friends are right; you are much too 
handsome for a husband T' 

And the week following, Miss Helen Convolvulus became 
Lady Rufus Pumilion 1 

'' Alas! sir,'' said the bailiff, as a day or two after the disso- 
lution of Parliament, he was jogging along with Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy, in a hackney-coach bound to the King's Bench* — 
'' Alas! sir, what a pity it is to take so handsome a gentleman to 
prison!" 



THE NEW PH^DO, 



OR 



CONVERSATIONS ON THINGS HUMAN AND DIVINE, 



WITH ONE CONDEMNED. 



Tl ovv Sil iffrtf Sjrret ftftf i ctfif TTfi tov BeivcLrov ; Xeu irSs inXiii*; 
iiStui \Zf Af dxouaeti/At. 

Plat. PhtBd. 1. 

I HAVE always loved the old form of Dialogue ; not, indeod, 
so much for investigating truth, as for speaking of truths after 
an easy yet not uncritical or hasty fashion. More familiar than 
the Essay, more impressed with the attraction of individual 
character, the Dialogue has also the illustrious examples of old 
— to associate the class to which it belongs with no common- 
place or Ignoble recollections. It may perhaps be still possible 
to give to the lighter and less severe philosophy, a form of ex- 
pression at once dramatic and unpedantic. I have held, of 
lat^some conversations, that do not seem to me altogether un- 
interesting with a man whom I have long considered of a sin- 
gular and original character. I have obtained his permission 
to make these conversations public. They are necessarily of 
a desultory character — they embrace a variety of topics — they 
are marked and individualized only by that poetical and half- 
fantastic philosophy which belongs to my friend, and that 
melancholy colouring which befits a picture that has Death in 
the background. If they should appear now too florid — now 
too careless — in their diction, — I can only say that they faith- 
fully represent the tone of conversation, that in excited mo- 
ments is the characteristic of the principal speaker. — Would 
that, while I retain the inanimate words, I could convey to the 
reader the aspect, the expression, the smile, the accents low 
and musical, that lent their music all its charm. As it is, they 
would remain altogether untold, were it not for my friend^s 
conviction that the seal is set upon the limit of his days, and did 
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I not see sufficient evidence in his appearance to forbid me to 
hope that he can linger many months beyond the present date. 
To his mind, whatever be its capacities, its aspirings, aU ma- 
tured and solid offspring is forbidden. These fugitive tokens 
of all he acquired, or thought, or felt, are, if we read aright 
human probabilities, the sole testimony that he will leave be- 
h'md him ; not a monument, — but at least a few leaves scat 
tered upon his grave. I feel a pain in writing the above 
words, but will he ? — No, or he has wronged himself. He 
looks from the little inn of his mortality, and anticipates the 
long summer journey before him ; he repines not to-day that 
he must depart to-morrow. 

On Saturday last, November 13th, I rode to L 's ha- 
bitation, which is some miles from my own home. The day 
wts cold enough, but I found him with the windows of his room 
open, and feeding an old favourite in the shape of a squirrel, 

(hat had formerly been a tame companion. L-- , on arriving 

^( his present abode, had released it ; but it came from the little 
^pse in front of the windows every day to see its former 
'''^ater, and to receive some proof of remembrance from his 
K^od-natured hospitality. 



CONVERSATION THE FIRST. 

*^«^« universality of evil in the world — Is no less yisible in the lesser creatures 
tiliait in man— The hope of perfectibility— Change in the temperament of 
^>— — What is pleasant when recalled is often wearisome when acted— 
\cfe — The influence of custom on the connubial state — Society exacts.in 

inroportion as it is prepared to admire -^L 's sadness — Distinctions 

%etween wit and humour — ^Love of conversational argument less in vogue 
than formerly — Our inability to conceive the nature of our happiness 
hereafter—Anecdote of Fuseli — Plato — Quotation from Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury— The sentiment that our faculties cannot content themselves in 
this life visible in the works of genius — This sentiment more common in 
the English than the Continental poets — The spirituality of Goethe's genius 
— Observation in the Wilhelm Meister — Scott^s poetry greater than his prose 
—The painter Blake and his illustration of the Night Thoughts — ^Young-— 
His 0oom spreads only over this world, without darkening the next. 

" After all," said L , " though the short and simple 

^uinals of the poor are often miserable enough, no peasant lives 
so wretched a life as the less noble animals, whom we are 
sometimes tempted to believe more physically happy. Observe 
bow uneasily this poor wretch looks around him. He is sub- 
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eover that it bath no love. What makes us so wise as our 
follies? — the intrigues, the amours, that degrade us while 
enacted, enlighten us when they are passed away. We have ^ 
been led, as it were, by the pursuit of a glittering insect to the^ 
summit of a mountain, and we see the Land of Life stretche^E 
below. 

A. Yet shall we not exclaim, with Boileau, 

" Sou vent de tous nos maux la raison est le pire?" 

These delusions were pleasant — 

L. To remember — they were wearisome and unprofitable 
while we actually indulged them ; a man plays the game of 
women with manifold disadvantages if he bring any heart 
to the contest: if he discover, with MarmonteFs Alcibiades, 
that he has not been really loved, how deeply is he wounded 
— if he have been really loved, how bitterly may he repent! 
Society is at war with all love except the connubial ; and that 
love, how soon does it pass into the atmosphere of common- 
place! It loses its charm with me, the moment I remark, 
which I always do remark, that though the good pair may be 
very kind to each other on the whole, they have sacrificed 
respect to that most cruel of undeceivers. Custom. They have 
some little gnawing jest at each other ; they have found out 
every mutual weakness ; and, what is worse, they have found 
out the sting to it. '' The breath of the south can shake the 
little rings of the vine,'' and the picture preserves ne more 
" the colours and the beauties of kindness." * The only in- 
teresting and, if I may contradict Kochefoucault, the only deli- 
cious marriages are those in which the husband is wise enough 
to see very little of his wife ; the absence of the morning pre- 
vents ennui in the evening, and frequent separations conquer 
the evil charm of Custom. 

A, Thus it is that an ardent imagination so often unfits us 
for the real enjoyments of domestic attachment — custom blunts 
the imagination more than it wearies the temper. But you had 
some bright moments in your first year of the world — I re- 
member you the admired of all, the admirer of how many ! 

L. I was young, rich, well born ; and I had an elastic and 
gay temper. See all my claims to notice ! But the instant my 

* Jeremy Taylor, in that most diviae sermon on the "Marriage Ring," 
which contains more knowledge of the mysteries of love and the true philtres 
wherewith it is preserved, than can be found in all that the love poets ever 
wrote. 
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high spirits forsook me, society cooled. It is not quite true that 
adventitious claims alone, unless of the highest order, give one 
a permanent place in the charmed circle of the Armidas of our 
age. Society is a feast where every man must contribute his 
quota, and when our seat at the table is noted as the home of 
silence and gloom, we are soon left to enjoy our meditations 
alone. Besides, the secret of fisishion is to surprise^ and never 
to disappoint. If you have no reputation for wit, you may suc- 
ceed without it ; if you have, people do not forgiveyou for falling 
below their expectations ; they attribute your silence to your 
disdain ; they see the lion, and are contented to go away ; to 
abuse him, and to see him no more. 

A. I have often been surprised to remark you so contented 
with silence, whom I have known in some circles so — shall I 
say ? — brilliant. 

L. There is no mystery in my content, it is in spite of myself. 
I have always preached up the morality of being gay ; if I do 
not practise it, it is because I cannot. About two years ago my 
spirits suddenly fled me. In vain I endeavoured to rally them : 
in vain to force myself into the world — in vain " I heard music, 
and the wooed smile of women ;^' a sort of stupor seized and 
possessed me — I have never in mixed society been able, since 
that time, to shake it off; since then, too,. I have slowly wasted 
away without any visible disease, and I am now literally dying 
of DO disorder but the inabiUty to live. 

Speaking of wit, I met at a dinner a few months ago M 

and W I , and two or three other persons, eminent, 

and deservedly, both for wit and for humour. One of them, I 

think M , said, somebody or other had wit but no humour; 

it was asserted, on the other hand, that the person spoken of 
had humour but no wit. I asked the disputants to define the 
difference between wit and humour, and of course they were 
strack dumb. 

A. No rare instance of the essence of dispute, which con- 
sists in making every one allow what nobody understands. 

X. Perhaps so ; but really, to understand a thing thoroughly, 
is less necessary than you or I think for. Each of the disputants 
knew very well what he meant, but he could not explain ; the 
difference was clear enough to serve his own mind as a guide, 
but, not being analyzed, it was not clear enough to be of use to 
others. Wit is the philosopher's quality, by the way — humour 
the poet's ; the nature of wit relates to things, humour to per- 
sons. Wit utters brilliant truths, humour delicate deductions 
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from the knoivledge of individual character : Rochefoucauii ^^ 
>vitly, the Vicar of Wakefield is (he model of humour. 

A . While you define I could dispute your definition — shall L 7 

L. Not in conversation, we shall end in talking nonsense ; 
metaphysical disputes on paper are very well, but spoken dis- 
putes are only good in special pleading. 

A . When we were at Cambridge together, do you remember 
how the young pedants of our time were wont to consider 
that all intellect consisted in puzzling or setting down eaci 
other. 

L. Ay, they thought us very poor souls, I fancy, for being 
early wise, and ridiculing what they thought so fine ; but that 
love of conversational argument is less the mode now than in 
our grandfathers' time ; then it m^de a celebrity. You see tbe 
intellectual Nestors of that time still very anxious to engage 

you. G is quite offended with me for refusing to argue 

Helvetius's system with him in a close carriage. 

*' Slranguiat iuclusus dolor atquc exsstaat iutus." 

A, The true spirit of conversation consists in building on 
another man's observation, not overturning it; thus, the wit 
says, " apropos of your remark ;" and the disagreeable man ex- 
claims, '' I cannot agree with you." 

Here our discourse was interrupted by the entrance of a 

i'euialc relation of L 's ; she came with his medicine, for 

though he considers himself beyond human aid, he does not 
affect to despise the more sanguine hopes of those attached to 
him. '*Let them think," said he, "that they have done all 
they could for me : v my boat is on the water, it is true, but it 
would be ill-natured if 1 did not loiter a little on the strand. 
It seems to me, by the way, a singular thing that, among per- 
sons about to die, we note so little of that anxious, intense, 
restless curiosity to know what will await them beyond the 
grave, which, with me, is powerful enough to conquer regret. 
Even those the most resigned to God, and the most assured of 
llevelation, know not, nor can dream of the nature of the life, 
of the happiness, prepared for them. They know not how the 
senses are to be refined and sublimated into the faculties of a 
Spirit ; they know not how they shall live, and move, and have 
iheir being; they know not whom they shall sec, or what they 
shall hear; they know not the colour, the capacity of the glories 
with which they are to be brought face to face. Among the 
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many mansions, which is to he theirs P All this, the matter of 
graod and of no irreverent conjecture; all this, it seems to me, 
so oatural to revolve — all this I revolve so often, that the con- 
jecture incorporates itself into a passion, and I am impatient 
to pass the Ehon Gate, and he lord of the Eternal Secret. 
Thus, as I approach nearer to death, Nature, and the Face of 
Things, assume a more solemn and august aspect. I look upon 
the leaves, and the grass, and the water with a sentiment that 
is scarcely mournful ; and yet I know not what else it may he 
called, for it is deep, grave, and passionate, though scarcely 
sad. I desire, as I look on those, the ornaments and children of 
earth, to know whether, indeed, such things I shall see no 
more — rwhether they have no likeness, no archetype in the 
v^orld in which my future home is to be cast; or whether they 
have their images ahove, only wrought in a more wondrous 
and delightful mould. Whether, in the strange land that 
kaoweth neither season nor labour, there will not be, among 
all its glories, something familiar. Whether the heart will not 
recognise somewhat that it has known, somewhat of 'Hhe 
blessed household tones,'' somewhat of that which the clay 
loved and the spirit is reluctant to disavow. Besides, to one 
who, like us, has made a thirst and a first love of knowledge, 
what intenseness, as well as divinity, is there in that peculiar 
curiosity which relates to the extent of the knowledge we are 
to acquire! What, after all, is Heaven but a transition, from 
dim guesses and blind struggling with a mysterious and adverse 
fate, to the fulness of all wisdom — from ignorance, in a word, 
to knowledge — but ^knowledge of what order? Thus, even 
books have something weird and mystic in their speculations, 
which, some years ago, my spirit was too encumbered with its 
frame to recognise — for what of those speculations shall be 
true — what false P How far has our wisdom gone toward the 
arcanum of a true morality ; how near has some daring and 
erratic reason approached to the secret of circulating happiness 
round the world. Shall He, whom we now contemn as a vi- 
sionary, be discovered to have been the inspired prophet of our 
blinded and deafened race; and shall He, whom we now ho- 
nour as the lofty saint, or the profound teacher, be levelled to 
the propagator and sanctifter of narrow prejudices; the rea- 
sooer in a little angle of the great and scarce-discovered uni- 
verse of Truth ; the moral Chinese, supposing that his Empire 
fdls the map of the world, and placing under an interdict the 
improvements of a nobler enlightenment? 

A, Bui to those — and how many are there? — who doubt of 
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the future worid itself, this solace of conjecture must be but a 
very languid and chilled exertion of the mind. 

L. I grant it. I am not referring to the herd, whether of 
one faith or another, or of none. I have often pleased myself 
with recalling an anecdote of Fuseli — a wonderful man, whose 
capacities in this world were only a tithe ^art developed ; in 
every thing of his, in his writings as well as his paintings, you 
see the mighty intellect struggling forth with labour and pain, 
and with only a partial success; and feeling this himself — feel- 
ing this contest between the glorious design and the crippled 
power — I can readily penetrate into his meaning in the reply 1 
am about to repeat. Some coxcomb said to him, ''Do you really 
believe, Mr. Fuseli, that I have a soul ?" — " I don't know, sir,*' 
said Fuseli, '' whether you have a soul or no, but, by God! 1 
know that / have.'' And really, were it not for the glorious 
and all-circling compassion expressed by our faith, it would be 
a little difficult to imagine that the soul, that title-deed to im- 
mortality, were equal in all — equal in the dull, unawakened 
clod of flesh which performs the offices that preserve itself, 
and no more, and in the bright and winged natures with which 
we sometimes exalt our own, and which seem to have nothing 
human about them but the garments ( to use the Athenian's* 
familiar metaphor,) which they wear away. You will smile at 
my pedantry, but one of the greatest pleasures I anticipate ia 
arriving at home — as the Moravian sectarians so endearingly 
call Heaven — is to see Plato, and learn if he had ever rested, 
as he himself imagined, and I am willing to believe, in a brighter 
world before he descended to this. So bewitching is the study 
of that divine and most christian genius, that I have often felt 
a sort of jealous envy of those commentators who have devoted 
years to the contemplation of that mystical and unearthly phi- 
losophy. My ambition — had I enjoyed health — would never 
have suffered me to have become so dreaming a watcher over 
the lamp in another's tomb : but my imagination would have 
placed me in an ideal position, that my restlessness forbade me 
in reality. This activity of habit, yet love of literary indolence 
— this planning of schemes and conquests in learning, from 
which one smile from Enterprise would decoy me, when scarce 
begun, made C call me, not unaptly, " the most extraor- 
dinary reader he ever knew — in theory J*^ I see, by the by, 
that you are leaning upon the " Life of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury" — will you open the page in which I have set a mark ? 

* Socrates. 
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We were speaking of the soul, and that page expresses a very 
beautiful, and eloquent, if not very deep sentiment, on the suh- 
ject. Will you read it? 

A. Certainly, — " As in my mother's womb,* that formatrix* 
which formed my eyes, ears, and other senses, did not intend 
them for that dark and noisome place — but, as being conscious 
of a better life, made them as fitting organs to apprehend and 
perceive those things which occur in this world, — so I believe, 
since my coming into this world, my soul hath formed or pro- 
duced certain faculties, which are almost as useless for this life 
as the above named senses were for the mother's womb; and 
these faculties are Hope, Faith, Love, and Joy, since they never 
rest or fix on any transitory or perishing object in this world — 
as extending themselves to something farther than can be here 
given, and, indeed, acquiescing only in the perfect Eternal and 
InfiDite.' 

L. It is fine — is it not ? 

A. Ves. It is a proof that the writer has felt that vague 
something which carries us beyond the world. To discover the 
evidence of that feeling, is one of my first tasks in studying a 
great author. How solemnly it burns through Shakspearc! 
with what a mournful and austere grandeur it thrills through the 
yet diviner Milton! how peculiarly it has stamped itself in the 
piages of our later poets — Wordsworth, Shelley, and even the 
more alloyed and sensual, and less benevolent verse of Byron. 
But this feeling is rarely perceptible in any of the Continental 
poets, except, if I am informed rightly, the Germans. 

X. Ay; Goethe has it To me there is something very mys- 
terious and spiritual about Goethe's genius — even that homely 
and plain sense with which, in common with all master-minds, 
he.40 often instructs us, and which is especially evident in his 
Memoirs, is the more effective from some delicate and subtle 
beauty of sentiment with which it is always certain to be found 
in juxtaposition. 

A. I remember a very delicate observation of his in^'Wilhelm 
Meister," a book which had a very marked influence upon my 
own mind; and though the observation may seem common- 
place, it is one of a nature very peculiar to Goethe : '' When," 
he remarks, '' we have despatched a letter to a friend which 
does not find him, but is brought back to us, what a singular 

'^ I am not sure that I retail this passage verbatim. I committed it to me- 
mory, and (writing in the country) I cannot now obtain the hook by which to 
collate my recollection. 
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emotion is produced by breaking open our own seal, and con- 
versing with our altered self as with a third person/' 

L. There is something ghost -like in the conference, some- 
thing like a commune with one's wraith. 

A, You look in vain among the works of Scott for a remark 
like that. 

L. Is the accusation fair P You look in vain in the *' Wilhelm 
Meister" for the gorgeous painting of '' Ivanhoe." But I con- 
fess myself no idolater of the " Waverley" novels ; nor can 1 
subscribe to the justice of advancing them beyond the wonderfiil 
poetry that preceded them. All Scotf s merits seem to me 
especially those of a poet; and when you come to his prose 
writings, you have the same feelings, the same descriptions, the 
same scenes, with the evident disadvantage of being stripped 
of a style of verse peculiarly emphatic, burning, aqd original 
Where, in all the novels, is there a scene that, for rapidity, 
power, and the true lightning of the poet, if I may use the 
phrase, equals that in ^' Rokeby,'* not often quoted now, in 
which Bertrand Risingham enters the church — 

^ The outmost crowd have heard a sound, 
Like horse^s hoof on hardened ground," &c. 

Roheby, Canto 6, stanza 32. 

A scene, very celebrated for its compression and bold painting, 
is to be found in the " Bride of Abydos " — 

" One bound he made, and gain'd the strand." 

Bride of Abydos ^ Canto 2 j stanza 24. 

Compare the two. How markedly the comparison is in favour 
of Scott. In a word, he combines in his poetry all the merits 
of his prose ; and the demerits of the latter — the trite moral, the 
tame love, the want of sympathy with the great herd of man, 
the aristocratic and kingly prejudice, either vanish from the 
poetry or assume a graceful and picturesque garb. I venture 
to prophesy that the world will yet discover that it has overrated 
one proof of his mighty genius, at the expense of injustice to 
another. Yes, his poetry burns with its own light. A reviewer 
in the " Edinbro' " observes, that " in spirit, however different 
in style, Shakspeare and Scott convey the best idea of Homer." 
The resemblance of Shakspeare to Homer I do not, indeed, 
trace; but that of Scott to the Great Greek, 1 have often and 
often noted. Scott would have translated Homer wonderfully, 
and in his own ballad metre. 
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* * * * 

■*: * * * 

A. Of aU tothtisidsts, the painter Blake seems to faave been 
the most remarkable. With what a hearty faith he believed iq * 
his faculty of seeing spirits and conversing with the dead ! And 
what a delightful vein of madnesis it was^-^with what eTcquisite 
verses 4t inspired him I 

L. And what engravings! I saw, a few days ago, a eopy of 
the '* Night Thoughts," which he had illustrated in a manner at 
onoe so.grotesque, so siiblime — now by so literal an interpreta- 
tion, now by so vague and disconnected a train of invention, 
that the whole makes one ^f the most astonishing and curious 
productions which ever balanced between the conception of 
genius and the raving of insanity. I remember two or three of' 
his illustrations, but th^y are not the most remarkable. To these 
two fine lines — 

'**^i8 ^eatly wise to talk with our past Hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven;^ 

be has given the illustration of one sitting, and with an earnest' 
countenance conversing with a small, shadowy shape at his knee, 
while other shapes, of a similar form and aspect, are seen gliding 
heavenward, each with a scroll in 4ts hands. The effect is very 
solemn. Again, the line — 



« 



Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all," 



is bodied forth by a grim savage with a huge spear!, cheering on 
fiendish and ghastly hounds, one of which has just torn down, 
and is griping by the throat, an unfortunate fugitive: the face 
of the hound is unutterably death-like. 
The verse — 

<* We censure Nature for a span too sfaort,^' 

obtains an illustration, literal to ridicule. — A bearded man of 
gigantic Mature is spanning an infant with his fmger and thumb. 
Scarcely less literal, but more impressive, is the engraving of 
the following: — 

" When Sense runs savnge, broke from Reason^s chain, 
And sings false peace till ismother'd by the pall!" 

You perceive a yming female savage, with long locks, wandering 
alone, and exulting — while above, two bodiless hands expand 

11 
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a mighty pall, that appears about to fall upon the unconscious 
rejoicer. 

A, Young was fortunate. He seems almost the only poe( 
who has had his mere metaphors illustrated and made cor- 
poreal 

L. What wonderful metaphors they are ; sometimes trite, 
familiar, common-place — sometimes exaggerated and fantastic, 
but often how ineffably sublime! Milton himself has not sur- 
passed them. But Young is not done justice to, popular as he 
is. He has never yet had a critic to display and make current 
his most peculiar and emphatic beauties. 

A, We can, to be sure, but ill supply the place of such a 
critic ; but let us, some day or other, open his *^ Night 
Thoughts" together, and make our comments. 

L, It will be a great pleasure, to me. Young is, of alt poets, 
the one to be studied by a man who is about to break the goldoi 
chains that bind him to the world — his gloom, then, does not 
appal or deject : for it is a gloom that settles on the earth we 
are about to leave, and casts not a single shadow oyer the 
heaven which it contrasts — the dark river of his solemn and 
dread images sweeps the thoughts onward to Eternity. We 
have no desire even to look behind; the ideas he awakens are, 
in his own words, '^ the pioneers of Death ; '' they nudce the 
road broad and clear; they bear down those ^'arrests and 
barriers,'' the Affections ; the goal, started and luminous with 
glory, is placed full before us; every thing else, with which he 
girds our path, afflicts and saddens. We -recoil, we shudder 
at life ; and, as children that in tears and agony at some past 
peril bound forward to their mother's knee, we hasten, as our 
comfort and our parent, to the bosom of Death. 



CONVERSATION THE SECOND. 

L 's increase of illness — Remarks on a passage in Bacon — Advantages in 

the belief of immortality — An idea in the last conversation followed out— A 
characteristic of the sublime — Feelings in one dying at the restlessness of 
life around. 

When I called on L the third day after the conversation 

I have attempted to record, though with the partial success that 
must always attend the endeavour to retail dialogue on paper, 
I found him stretched on his sofa, and evidently much weaker 
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than when I had last seen him. He had suffered the whole 
oight from violent spasms in the chest, and, though now free 
from pain, was labouring under the exhaustion which follows 
it. But nothing could wholly conquer in him a certain high- 
wrought, rather than cheerful, elasticity of mind ; and in illness 
it was more remarkable than in health ; for I know not how it 
was, but in illness his thoughts seemed to stand forth more 
prominent, to grow more traDspairent, than they were wont in 
the ordinary state of the body. He had also of late, until bis 
present malady, fallen into an habitual silence, from which only 
at moments he could be aroused. Perhaps now, however, 
when all his contemplations wfive bounded to a goal apparently 
near at hand, and were tinged with the grave (though in him 
not gloomy) colours common to the thoughts of death — that 
secret yearning for sympathy — that desire to communicate — 
inherent in man, became the stronger, for the short date that 
seemed allowed for its indulgence. Wishes long hoared, re- 
flections often and deeply revolved, finding themselves cut off 
from the distant objects which they had travailed to acquire, 
seemed wisely to lay down their burthen, and arrest their 
course upon a journey they were never destined to complete. 

'* I have been reading," said L (after we had conversed 

for some minutes about himself) — "that divine work on *The 
Advancement of Learning.' What English writer (unless it be 
Milton in his prose works) ever lifted us from this low earth 
like Bacon? How shrink before his lofty sentences all the 
meagre consolation and trite common-place of lecturers and 
preachers, — it is, as he has beautifully expressed it, upon no 
^waxen wings* that he urges the mind through the great 
courses of heaven. He makes us feel less earthly in our de- 
sires, by making us imagine ourselves iri^er, — the love of a 
divine knowledge inspires and exalts us. And so nobly has he 
forced even our ignorance to contribute towards enlarging the 
soul — towards increasing our longings after immOlrtality — that 
he never leaves us, like other philosophers, with a sense of 
self-littleness and dissatisfaction. With the same hand that 
limits our progress on earth, he points to the illimitable glories 
of heaven. Mark how he has done this in the passage I will 
read to you. As he proceeds in his sublime vindication of 
Knowledge, * from the discredits and disgraces it hath received 
all from ignorance, but ignorance, severally acquired, appear- 
ing sometimes in the zeal and jealousy of divines : sometimes 
in the severity and arrogance of politicians ; sometimes in the 
Errors and imperfections of learned men themselves ;' — prbceeb • 
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ing, I say, in this august and majestical defence, he states the 
legitimate limits of knowledge, as follows : — 'first, that we do 
not so place our felicity in knowledge, as to forget our mor- 
tality ; secondly, that we make application of our knowledge, to 
give ourselves repose and contentment, not distaste or repin- 
ing; thirdly, that we do not presume, by the contemplation of 
Nature, to attain to the mysteries of God.^ After speaking of 
the two first limits, he comes as follows to the last. * And for 
the third point, it deserveth to be a little stood upon, and not 
to be lightly passed over, for if any man shall think, by view 
and inquiry into these sensible and material things, to attain 
that light, whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature or 
will of God, then indeed is he spoiled by vain philosophy ; for 
the contemplation of God's creatures and works produced 
(having regard to the works and creatures themselves) 
knowledge; but (having regard to God) no perfect know- 
ledge, but wonder, which is broken knowledge^ And therefore 
(note how wonderfully this image is translated, and how 
beautifully applied), it was most aptly said by one of Plato^s 
school, * that the sense of man carrieth a resemblance with the 
sun, which, as we see, openeth and revealeth all the terrestrial 
globe; but then again it obscuretli the stars and celestial globe: 
so doth the sense discover natural things, but it darkeneth and 
shutteth up divine.'" Tell me now, and speak frankly, not 
niisled by the awe and antique splendour of the language alone, 
— tell me whether you do not feel, in the above passages, not 
humbled by your ignorance, but transported and raised by its 
very conviction ; for, by leaving the mysteries of heaven, and 
heaven alone ; unpenetrated by our knowledge, what do we, 
in reality, but direct the secret and reverent desires of our 
hearts to that immortal life, which shall put the crown upon 
the great ambition of knowledge, and reveal those mysteries 
which are shut out from us in this narrow being? Here then 
there is nothing to lower our imagination, — ^nothing to chill us 
in the ardour of our best aspirings, — nothing to disgust us.witb 
the bounds of knowledge, or make us recoil upon ourselves 
with the sense of vanity, of emptiness, of desolation. It is this 
— the peeuliar prerogative of the conviction of our inborn im- 
mortality, to take away fiom us that bitterness at the checks 
and arrests of knowledge, of which the wise of all ages have 
complained, — to give wings to our thoughts at the very mo- 
ment they are stopped on their earthly course, — to ennoble us 
from ourselves at the moment when self languishes and 
droops: it is this prerogative, I say, which has always seemed 
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to me the greatest advantage -which a thinking man, who be-^ 
lieves in ohf immortality, has over one who does^not. And 
though, fortunately for mankind, and for aH virtue, the time is 
rapidly passing away for attempting to measure the conduct of 
others by the proportion in which their opinions resemble our 
own, yet it must be confessed, that he who claims this preroga- 
tive has a wonderful advantage over him who rejects it — in 
the acquisition of noble and unworldly thoughts — in the stimu- 
lus to wisdom, and the exalting of the affections, the visions, 
and the desires! It seems to me as if not only the Form, but 
the Soul of Man was made '* to walk erect, and to look upon 
the stars." 

A, — (After some pause.) — Whether or not that ij arises 
from this sentiment, common (however secretly nursed) to 
the generality of men ; this sentiment, that the sublimest sources 
of emotion and of wisdom remain as yet unknown, there is 
one very peculiar characteristic in all genius of the highest 
order; viz. even its loftiest attempts impress us with the feeling, 
that a vague but glorious ^^ something" inspired or exalted the 
attempt and yet remains unexpressed. The effect is like that 
ef the spire, which, by insensibly tapering into heaven, owes 
its pathos and its sublimity to the secret thoughts with which 
that heaven is associated. 

L, Yes; and this, which, you say justly, is the charac- 
teristic of the loftiest order of genius, is that token and test of 
sublimity so especially insisted upon by the ancients, who^ 
perhaps, in consequence of the great scope left by their re- 
ligion to inquiry, were more impressed with the sentiment we 
speak of, than is common to the homelier sense, and the 
satisfied and quiet contemplations of the moderns. The illus- 
trious friend of Zenobia^ has made it a characteristic of the 
true sublime, to leave behind it something more to be con- 
templated than is expressed ; and again, Pliny, speaking of 
painters, observes, I think ofTimanthes, ''that in his works 
something more f than was painted was understood, and that 
when his art was at the highest, the genius was beyond the . 
art" It is this which especially designates the poetry of 
Young. 

A, Whom we were to criticise. 

L. Yes ; but not to-day. My mood is brighter than that of 
the poet, whose soul walketh in the valley of the shadow of . 

* Longin. Secjt. 7. 

t ** In unius hujus operibus intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur \ ct cum 
tM ars summa^ iugenium tamcu ultra artcm est.^ 
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death. Lei us enter upon our task, when we ean both feef 
thoroughly satisfied with the consolations of his gloom, and 
forget the darkness around^ in the stars *' which he calls to 
listen.'' * What news is there stirring in this lower woridp 

Here we talked for some time on the aspect of aSairs, the 
administration, the disturbances in the eountry.f I told bim 
of a distinguished contemporary of ours at Cambridge, who 
bad been just returned to Parliament. L— ^ — spoke at large 
on his own ambition to enter a public career. ** I Uiink,'' said 
he, *' if I had even at this moment the opportumty to* do so, 
the activity, the zeal, the stimulus, which the change would 
produce, might yet save my life. I feel now, as if certain 
sources of emotion dammed up, were wasting my heart away 
with a suppressed ebb and flow, as if alt my keenest enei^ies 
were rusting id their scabbard. I should not, were I plunged 
into action, have time to die. As it is, I feel, like the old sage, 
who covered his face with his cloak, and sate himself down, 
waiting for death. 

A, But why not enter public life then at once ? 

L^ Look at me. Am I in a state to canvass some free bo- 
rough? to ride here — to walk there — to disguise— ^to bustle—^ 
lo feast — to flatter — to lie? 

A, But your relation, Lord L ? 

L. Has offered me a seat if I will support his party, the old 
Tories. 

^. And your college friend, N ? 

L. Has forgotten me ; yet none more than he will grieve, 
for an hour at least, when 1 am dead. Let me return to my 
image of the sage and his cloak, I have always thought it one 
of the most affecting anecdotes in liistory. When Pericles, 
hearing of the determination of the philosopher (who, you 
remember, was his preceptor, Anaxagoras), hastened to the 
spot where he sat, and tarried for the last release ; he im- 
plored the sage in a late and unavailing grief to struggle with 
his approaching fate, and to baffle the gathering death. '^ Oh, 
Pericles,'' said the old man, stung by the meaH)ry of long 
neglect, and in a feeble and dying voice, as he just lifted his 
face from his mantle, '' they who need the lamp do not forget 
to feed it with oil." 

Returning to the excitement and the animation of. the poli- 
tical world around ; how strangely falls the sound of tumult 

* " And call the stars to listen." 

Young^s Night Thoughts^ 
t Written in 1831, before the passing of the Keforra BilL 
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OD tbe ^ar of one who is about to die — how strange doth it 
seem to behold life so busy and death so near ! It is this 
contrast which, I own, gives me the most mournful — though 
vague and reluctantly acknowledged — feelings that I expe- 
rience ; it gives me a dejection, an envy ; my higher aad more 
soaring thoughts desert me, I become sensible only of ray weak- 
ness, of my want of use, in this world where all are buckling 
to their armour, and awaiting an excitation, an enterprise, and 
a danger. I remember all my old ambition — my former hopes 
— my energies — my anticipations ; I see the great tides of action 
sweep over me, and behold myself not even wrestling with 
death, but feel it gather and darken upon me, unable to stir or 
to resist I could compare inyself to some neglected fountain 
in a ruined city : amidst the crumbling palaces of Hope, which 
have fallen around me, the waters of life ooze away in silence 
and desolation. 

L 's voice faltered a little as he spoke, and his dog, 

whether, as I often think, there is in that animal an instinct 
which lets him know by a look, by a tone of voice, when thd 
object of his wonderful fidelity and affection is sad at heart ; 
his dog, an old pointer, that he had cherished for many years, 
and was no less his companion in the closet, than it had been 
in the chase, came up to him and licked his band. I own this 
little incident affected me, and the tears rushed into my eyes. 

But I was yet more softened when I saw L 's tears were 

falling fast over the honest countenance of the dog ; I knew well 
what was passing in his mind — no womanly weakness — no 
repining at death ; of all men he had suffered mdst, and felt 
most keenly, the neglect and perfidy of friends ; and^ at that 
moment, he was contrasting a thousand bitter remembrances 
with the simple affection of that humble companion. I,never 
saw L weep before, though I have seen him in trying af- 
flictions, and though his emotions are so easily excited that he 
never utters a noble thought, or reads a touching sentiment in 
poetry, but you may perceive a certain moisture in his eyes, 
and a quiver on his lips. 

Our conversation drooped after this, and though I stayed 
with him for some hours longer, I do not remember anything 
else that day, worth repeating. 
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CONVERSATION THE THIRD. 

The French worldly philosophers-^-The first step in wisdom Is to lean^t[^ 
THINK, no matter how-rrThought corrects itself— Brilliant writers less dan- 
gerous than dull on^s — Why — Faults of certain philosophers — ^L . . . . , tba 
respectftil afTection he excites— rThe heart turns from death — ^Passage i& 
Bolingbroke — Private life does not afford a vent for all our susceptibilities 
— A touching thought in Milton's Latin Poems-r-Remarks on Byron, and 

- the characteristics of a true poet for the present day-rdPortrait of a hero ia 
the service of truth* 

I GALLED on L- the next day; K >, one of tke fcyr 

persons he admits, was with him ; they were talking on those 
writers who have directed their philosophy towards matten 
of the world ; who have reduced wisdom into epigrams, and 
given the Goddess of the Grove and the Portico the dress of & 
lady of fashion. ** Never, perhaps," said K-^ — , ' ■ did Virtue, 
despite the assertion of PlatO) that we had only tp behold in 
order to adore her, attract so many disciples to wisdom as Wit 
has done. How many of us have been first incited to reason, 
have lirst learned to think, to draw conclusions, to extract a 
4noral from the follies of life, by some dazzling aphorism from 
Roehefoucault or La Bruy^re ! Point, like- rhyme, seizes at 
once the memory and the imagination : for my own part, I own 
frankly, that I should never have known what k was to re- 
flect^ — I should never have written on Political Economy — ^I 
should never have penetrated into the character of my rogue 
of a guardian, and saved my fortune by a timely act of prudence 
— I should never have chosen so good a wife — nay, I should 

tiever have been L 's friend, if I had not, one wet day at 

Versailles, stumbled upon Rochefoucaulf s Maxims : from that 
moment / thought, and I thought very erroneously and very 
superficially for sometime, but the habit of thinking, by degrees, 
cures the faults of its noviciateship ; and 1 often bless Roehe- 
foucault as the means which redeemed me from a life of ex- 
travagance and debauchery, from the clutches of a rascal, and 
made me fond of rational pursuits and respectable society. Yet 
how little would Rochefoucaull's book seem, to the shallow 
declaimer on the heartlessness of its doctrines, calculated to. 
produce so good an effect. 

A, Yes, the faults ol a brilliant writer are never dangerous, 
on the long run, a thousand people read his work who would 
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read no other ; inquiry is directed to each of his doctrines, it is 
soon discovered ^hat is sound and what is false; the sound be- 
come star-lights, and the false beacons. But your dull writer 
is little conned>, little discussed. Debate, that great winnower 
of the corn from the chaff, is denied him; the student hears of 
him as an authdrity, reads him without a guide, imbibes his 
errors, and retails them as a proof of his learning. In a word, 
the dull writer does not attract to wisdom those indisposed to 
follow it : and to those who are disposed he bequeaths as good 
a chance of inheriting a blunder as a truth. 

X. I will own to you very frankly that I have one objection 
to beginning to think^ from the thoughts of these worldly in- 
quirers. Notwithstanding Rochefoucault tells us himself, with 
so honest a gravity, that he had '^ les sentimens beaux," and 
that he approved '^ extr^mement les belles passions," his ob- 
vious tendency is not to ennoble; he represents the Tragi-co- 
medy of the Great World, but he does not excite us to fill its 
grand parts; he tells us some of the real motives of men, but 
he does not tell us also the better motives with which they are* 
entwined, and by cultivating which they can be purified and 
raised. This is what 1 find, not to blame, but to lament, in 
most of the authors who have very shrewdly, and, with a feli- 
citous and just penetration, unravelled the vices and errors of 
mankind. I find it in .La Bruy^re, in Rochefoucault, even in 
the more weak, and tender Vauvenarges, whose merits have, I 
think, been so unduly extolled by Dugald Stewart; I find it in 
Swift, Fielding (admirable moralist as the latter indubitably is 
in all the lesser branches of morals), and, among the ancients, ' 
who so remarkable for the same want as the sarcastic and in- 
imitable Lucian? But let us not judge hastily; this want of 
nobleness, so to speak, is not necessarily the companion of 
shrewdness. But mark, where we find the noble and the 
shrewd united, we acknowledge at once a genius of the very 
highest order; we acknowledge a Shakspeare, a Tacitus, a 
Cervantes. 

-4, Another characteristic of the order of writers we refer 
to is this — they are too apt to disregard books, and to write 
fron? their own experience ; now an experience, backed upon 
some wide and comprehensive theory, is of incalculable value 
to Truth; but, where that theory is wanting, the experience 
makes us correct in minute points, but contracted, and there- 
fore in error, on the whole ; for error is but a view of some 
(acts instead of a survey of all, 

L, In a word, it is with philosophers as with politicians ; 
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the experience that guides the individuals must be no rule for 
the community. And here I remember a One and just com- 
parison of the Emperor Julian's : speaking of some one who 
derived knowledge from practice rather t^n principle, be 
compares him to an empiric who, by practice, may cure one or 
two diseases with which he is familiar ; but haviqg no system, 
or theory of art, must necessarily be ignorant of the innume- 
rable complaints which have not fallen under his personal 
observation. Yet now, when a man ventures to speak of a 
comprehensive and scientiflc theory, in opposition to some 
narrow and cramped practice, he who in reality is the physi- 
cian, — '' he is exclaimed against as the quack." 

Shortly after this part of our conversation, K went 

away, and we talked on some matters connected with L *s 

private and household affairs. By degrees, while our com- 
mune grew more familiar and confidential, and while the shades 
of these long winter evenings gathered rapidly over us, as we 

sate alone by the fire, L- spoke of some incidents in his 

early history — and I who had always felt a deep interest in even 
the smallest matter respecting him, and, despite our intimacy, 
was unacquainted with many particulars of his life, in which 1 
fancied there must be something not unworthy recital, pressed 
him earnestly to give me a short and frank memoir of his actual 
and literary life. Indeed, I was anxious that some portion of 
the world should know as much as may now be known of one 
who is of no common clay, and who, though he has not num- 
bered many years, and has passed some of those years in the 
dissipation and pleasure common to men of his birth and wealth, 
is now, at least, never mentioned by those who know him with- 
. out a love bordering on idolatry, and an esteem more like the 
veneration we feel for some aged and celebrated philosopher, 
than the familiar attachment generally felt for those of our own 
years and of no public reputation. 

" As to my early life," said L , smiling in answer to my 

urgent request, " 1 feel that it is but an echo of an echo. I do 
not refuse, however, to tell it you, such as it is ; for it may give 
food to some observations from you more valuable than the 
events which excite them; and, as to some later epochs in my 
short career, it will comfort me, even while it wounds, to speak 
of them. Come to me, then, to-morrow, and I will recall in 
the meanwhile what may best merit repeating in the memoir 
you so inconsiderately ask for. But do not leave me yet, dear 

A . Sit down again — let us draw nearer to the fire — How 

many scenes have we witnessed in common — bow many enter- 
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prises have we shared I let us talk of these, and to-morrow shall 
come my solitary history : self, self, the eternal self — let us 
run awi|y from it one day more. Could you but know how for- 
cibly it appears to me, that as life wanes the affections warm ; 
I have observed this in many instances of early death; — early, 
for in the decay by years the heart outlives all its ties. As the 
physical parts stiffen, so harden the moral. But in youth, when 
all the Affections are green within us, they will not willingly 
perish ; they stretch forth their arms, as it were, from their 
ruined and falling prison-houset— they yearn for expansion ahd 
release. ' Is it,' as that divine, though often sullied nature, at 
once the luminary and the beacon to English statesmen, has 
somewhere so touchingly asked, ' is it that we grow more ten- 
der as the moment of our great separation approaches, or is it 
that they who are to live together in another state (for friend- 
ship exists not but for the good) begin to feel more strongly that 
divine sympathy which is to be the great bond of their future 
society?'"* 

I could have answered this remark by an allusion to the 
ehange in the physical state ; the relaxation of illness ; the help- 
lessness we feel when sick, and the sense of dependence, the de- 
sire to lean somewhere^ that the debility of disease occasions. 
But I had no wish to chill or lower the imaginative turn of 

reasoning to which L was inclined, and after a little pause 

lie continued : " For men who have ardent affections, there 
seems to me no medium between public life and dissatisfaction. 
bi public life those affections find ample channel; they become 
benevolence, or patriotism, or the spirit of party — or, finally, 
attaching themselves to things, not persons, concentrate into 
ambitiou. But in private life, who, after the first enthusiasm of 
paifiion departs, who, possessed of a fervent and tender soul, i» 
ever contented with the return it meets ? A word, a glance, 
diills us ; we ask for too keen a sympathy; we ourselves grow 
irritable that we find it not — the irritability offends , that is at- 
tribated to the temper which in reality is the weakness of the 
heart — accusation, dispute, coldness, succeed. We are flung 
back upon our own breasts, and so comes one good or one evil 
-^we grow devout or we grow selfish. Denied vent among our 
iirilows, the affections find a refuge in heaven, or they centre 
in a peevish and lonely contraction of heart, and self-love be- 
comes literally, as the forgotten Lee has expressed it gene- 
rally, 

* Bolingbrokc'b LcUcrs to Swift 
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' The axletree that dart» through all the flrame.' • 

f 

• 

This inevitable alternative is more especially to be noted \ft 
women ; tbeir affections are more acute than ours, so also is 
their disappointment. It is thus yon see the credulous fond' 
ness of the devotee, or the fossilized heart of the solitary crone, 
where, some thirty years back, you would have witnessed a soul 
running over with love for all things and the yearning to be 
loved again! Ah! why, why is it that no natures are made 
wholly alike? why is it that, of all blessings, we long the moftt 
for sympathy? and of all blessings it is that which none (or the 
exceptions are so scanty as not to avail) can say, after the ei- 
perience of yeark and the trial of custom, that they have pos- 
sessed. Milton, whose fate through life was disappointment— 
disappointment in his private ties and his public attachments — 
Milton, who has descended to an unthinking posterity as pos- 
sessing a mind, however elevated, at least austere and harsh, 
has, in one of his early Latin poems, expressed this sentiment 
with a melancholy and soft pathos, not often found in the 
golden and Platonic richness of his youthful effusions in his. 
own language — 

' Vix sibi quisque parem de millibus invenit unum ; 
Aut si fors dederit taudem non aspera votis , 
Ilium inopina dies — qua non speraveris hora 
Surripit — eternum linquens in s^cula damnum.* * 

^^ And who is there that hath not said to himself, if possessec^ 
for a short time of one heart, entirely resembling and respond- 
ing to his own, — who has not said to himself daily and hourly, 
' This cannot last !' Has he not felt a dim, unacknowledged-' 
dread of death ? has he not, for the first time, shrunk from — 
penetrating into the future ? has he not become timorous and 
uneasy P is he not like the miser who journeys on a road be- 
girt with a thousand perils, and who yet carries with him his 
all ? Alas ! there was a world of deep and true feeUng in 
Byron's expression, which, critically examined, is but a con- 
ceit. Love ' hath, indeed, made his best interpreter a sigh.' '* 

A, Say what we will of Lord Byron, and thinking men — 
are cooling from the opinion first passed upon him, no poeL^- 

* Thus prosaically translated : 

" Scarce one in thousands meets a kindred heart ; 
Or, if no harsh fate grant, at last, hys dreams. 
Swift comes the unforcboded Doom ; — and lo. 
Leaves to all time the everlasting loss !" 
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lath touched upon more of the common and daily chords of 
ur nature. 

X. His merits have undoubtedly been erroneously ranked 
id analysed; and the just criticism of them is yet to come, 
othing seems to me more singular in the history of imitation 
LBB the extraorpltnary misconception which all Lord Byron's 
Imitators incurred with respect to the strain they attempted to 
^ho. The great characteristics of Lord Byron are vigour and 
erve-r-he addresses the common feelings — he never grows 
lawldsh, nor girlishly sentimental — he never, despite all his 
igressions, encourages the foliage to the prejudice of the fruit. 
Vhat are the characteristics of all the imitators? — they are 
reak — they' whine — they address no common passion — they 
eap up gorgeous words — they make pyramids of flowers — 
ley abjure vigour — they talk of appealing '^ to the few con- 
enial minds'' — they are proud of wearying you, and consider 
be want of interest the proof of a sublime genius. Byron, 
rhen he complains, is the hero who shows his wounds; his 
mitators are^ beggars in the street, who cry, ''Look at these 
tores, Sirl" In the former case there is pathos, because there 
s admiration as well as pity ; in the latter there is disgust, 
lecause there is at once contempt for the practised whine and 
lie feigned disease. A man who wishes now to succeed in 
poetry must be imbued deeply with the spirit of this day, not 
that of the past : he must have caught the mighty inspiration 
irhich is breathing throughout the awakened and watchful 
trorid : with enthusiasm be must blend a common and plain 
sense; he must address the humours, the feelings, and the 
understandings of the middle as well as the higher orders; he 
mnst find an audience in Manchester and Liverpool. The 
aristocratic gloom, the lordly misanthropy, that Byron repre- 
sented, have perished amidst the action, the vividness, the life 
of these times. Instead of sentiment, let shrewd wit or deter- 
nuned energy be the vehicle; instead of the habits and modes 
of a few, let the great interests of the many be the theme. 

A. But, in this country, the aristocracy yet make the first 
dass of readers into whose hands poetry falls ; if they are not 
conciliated, the book does not become the fashion^f not the 
fiisbion, the middle orders will never read it. 

X. But can this last P — can it even last long? Will there be 
no sagacious, no powerful critic, who will drag into notice 
what can fall only into a temporary neglect? I say tempo- 
rary, for you must allow that whatever addresses the multitude 
through their feelings, or their everlasting interests^ must be 
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destined lo immortaliiy : the directors, the lovers of the mutti- 
titude, glad of an authority, will perpetually recur to its pages — 
attention directed to them, fame follows. To prophesy whe- 
ther or not, in these times, a rising author will become iilus- 
trious, let me inquire only, after satisfying me of his genius, 
how far he is the servant of Truth — how far he is willinjp t» 
dedicate all his powers to her worship — to come forth from hk 
cherished moods of thought, from the strongholds of man- 
nerism and style — let me see him disdain no species of com- 
position that promotes her good, now daring the loftiest, now 
dignifying the lowest — let me see him versatile in the method, 
but the same in the purpose — let him go to every field, for the 
garland or the harvest, but be there one ahar tor all the pro- 
duce! Such a man cannot fail of becoming great; throagfa 
envy, through neglect, through hatred, through persecution, 
he will win his way ; he will neither falter nor grow sick at 
heart; he will feel, in every privation, in every disappointment, 
the certainty of his reward; he will indulge enthusiasm, nor 
dread ridicule ; he will brandish the blade of satire, nor fear 
the enmity he excites. By little and little, men will see in him 
who fights through all obstacles a champion and a leader. 
When a Principle is to be struggled for, on him will they turn 
their eyes; when A Prejudice is to be stormed, they will look 
to see his pennant wave the first above the breach. Amidst 
the sweeping and gathering Deluge of ages, he shall be saved, 
for Truth is the iudestruclible and blessed Ark to which he hath 
confided his name ! 



CONVERSATION THE FOURTH. 

CONTAINING L 's HISTORY. 

In order to make allowance for much of the manner and 

the matter of L 's conversation, I must beg the reader to 

observe how largely the faculties of the imagination enter even 
into those channels of his mind from which (were the judgment 
thoroughly sound) all that is merely imaginative would be the 
most carefully banished. In L 's character, indeed, what- 
ever may be his talents, there was always a string loose^ 
something morbid and vague, which even in perceiving, one 
could scarcely contemn, for it gave a tenderness to his views, 
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and a glow of sentiment to his opinions, which made us love 

him better, perhaps, than if his learning and genius had been 

aocompanied with a severer justness of reasoning. For my 

€>^wn part, I, who despise rather than hate the world, and 

seldom see anything that seems to me, if rightly analyzed, 

SLbove contempt, am often carried away in spite of myself by 

liis benevolence of opinion, and his softening and gentle order 

of philosophy. I often smile, as I listen to his wandering and 

Platonic conjectures on our earthly end and powers, but I am 

not sure that the smile is in disdain, even when his reasoning 

appears the most erratic. 

I reminded L , when I next saw him, of his promise, in 

our last conversation, to give me a sketch of his early history. 
I wished it to be the history of his mind as well as his adven- 
tures; in a word, a literary and moral, as well as actual nar- 
rative, — " A Memoir of a Student." The moment in which I 
pressed thq wish, was favourable. He was in better spirits 
than usual, and free from pain; the evening was fine, and 
there was that quiet cheerfulness in the air which we some- 
times find towards the close of one of those mild days that 
occasionally relieve the severity of an English winter. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AMBITIOUS STUDENT. 

" You know," said L , commencing his story, " that I 

was born to the advantages of a good name and of more than 
a moderate opulence ; the care of my education, for I was an 
orphan, devolved upon my aunt, a maiden lady, of some con- 
sUerable acquirements and some very rare qnalities of heart. 
Good old woman ! how well and how kindly I remember her, 
with her high cap and kerchief, the tortoise-shell spectacles, 
that could not conceal or injure the gentle expression of her 
eyes — eyes above which the brow never frowned 1 How weU, 
too, I remember the spelling-book, and the grammar, and (as 
I grew older) the odd volume of Plutarch's Lives, that always 
lay, for my use and profit, on the old dark table beside her 
chaiir. And something better, too, than spelling and grammar, 
ay, and even the life of Caius Marius, with that grand and 
terrible incident in the memoir which Plutarch has so finely 
told, of how the intended murderer, entering the great Roman's 
hiding-chamber (as he lay there, stricken by years and mis- 
fortune), saw through the dim and solemn twilight of the room, 
the eye of the purposed victim fall like a warning light upon 
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him, while a voice exclaimed, * Darest thou, man, to slay Caiuft 
Marius ?* and how the stern Gaul, all awe-stricken and amazed, 
dropped the weapon, and fled from the chamber; better, I say^ 
even than spelling and grammar, and these fine legends of oM» 
were certain homely precepts with which my good aunt wa» 
wont to diversify the lecture. Never to tell a lie^ never to d<^ 
a mean action, never to forsake a friend, and never to maligim 
a foe; these were the hereditary maxims of her race, and thes& 
she instilled into my mind as something, which if I duly re- 
membered, even the sin of forgetting how to spell words in. 
eight syllables might be reasonably forgiven me. 

^^ I was sent to school when I wa9 somewhere about seven 
years old, and I remained at that school till I was twelve, and 
could construe Ovid's Epistles. I was then transplanted to 
another, better adapted to my increased years and wisdom. 
Thither 1 went with a notable resolution which greatly tended 
in its consequences to expand my future character. At my 
first academy, I had been so often and so bitterly the victim of 
the exuberant ferocity of the eldef* boys, that I inly resolved^ 
the moment I was of an age and stature to make any reason- 
able sort of defence, to anticipate the laws of honour, and 
never put up, in tranquil endurance, with a blow. When, 
therefore, I found myself at a new school, and at the age of 
twelve yeara, I saw (in my fancy) the epoch of resistance and 
emancipation, which I had so long coveted. The third day of 
my arrival I was put to the proof; I was struck by a boy twice 
my size — I returned the blow — we fought, and I was con- 
quered, but he never struck me again. That was an admirable 
rule of mine, if a boy has but animal hardihood ; for, for one 
sound beating one escapes at least twenty lesser ones, with 
teasings, and tormentings indefinitely numerous, into the 
bargain. No boy likes to engage with a boy much less than 
himself, and rather than do so, he will refrain from the pleasure 
of tyrannizing. We cannot, alas ! in the present state of the 
world, learn too early the great wisdom of Resistance, I 
carried this rule, however, a little too far, as you shall hear. 
I had never been once touched, once even chidden by the 
master, till one day, when 1 was about fifteen, we had a des- 
perate quarrel, ending in my expulsion. There was a certain 
usher in the school, a very pink and pattern of ushers. He 
was harsh to the lesser boys, but he had his favourites among 
them — fellows who always called him ' Sir,' and offered him 
oranges. To us of the higher school, he was generally cour- 
teous, and it was a part of his policy to get himself invited home 
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by one or the other of us during the holidays. For this pur- 
pose he winked at many of our transgressions, allowed us to 
&^e feasts on a half-holiday, and said nothing if he discovered 
^crib^ in our possession. But, oh, to the mistress, he was 
'Meekness in a human shape. Such humble and sleek modesty 
*®Ver appeared before in a pair of drab inexpressibles and long 
'^ters. How he extolled her youngest dunce on his entrance 
^to Greek! how delicately he hinted at her still existent 
Harms, when she wore her new silk gown at the parish 
hurchi and how subtly he alluded to her gentle influence over 
be rigid doctor. Somehow or other, between the usher and 
ilyself there was a feud ; we looked on each other not lovingly ; 
le said I had set the boys against him, and I accused him, in 
Ely own heart, of doing me no good service with the fat school- 
[listress. Things at length came to an open rjipture. One 
sveniog, after school, the usher was indulging himself, with 
»iie of the higher boys, in the gentle recreation of a game at 
Iraughts. Now, after school, the school-room belonged solely 
uad whdly to the boys; it was a wet afternoon, and some 
lalf-a-dozen of iis entered into a game, not quite so quiet as 

bat the usher was engaged in. Mr. commanded silence; 

ny companions were awed — not so myself ; I insisted on our 
"^ght to be as noisy as we would out of school. My eloquence 
convinced them, and we renewed the game. The usher again 
Dommanded silence ; we affected not to hear him. He rose ; , 
he saw me in the act of rebellion. 

". *Mr. L ,' cried he, *do you hear me, Sir? Si- 
lence!' 

<* <I beg your pardon. Sir; but we have a right to the school- 
room after hours ; especi^dly of a wet evening.' 

" *.0h! very well. Sir; very well; I shall report you to the 
Doctor.' So saying, the usher buttoned up his nether garment, 
which he had a curious custom of unbracing after school, — 
especially when engaged in draughts, and went forthwith to the 
master. I continued the game. The master entered. He 
was a tall, gaunt, lame man, very dark in hue, and of a stern 
Cameronian countenance, with a cast in his eye. 

" *How is this, Mr. Lr ?' said he, walking up to me; 

* how dared you disobey Mr. 's order ?' 

** * Sir! his orders were against the custom of the school.' 
Custom, Sir; and who gives custom to this school but 
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myself? You are insolent, Mr. L , and you don't kno 

what is due to your superiors/ 

" Superiors !' said I, with a look at the usher. The mast 
thought I spoke of himself; his choler rose, and he gave mc 
box on the ear. 

'* All my blood was up in a moment; never yet, under tfa 
roof, had I received a blow unavenged on the spot. I h 
fought my way in the school, step by step, to the first ranks 
pugilistic heroism. Those taller and more peaceable thi 
myself, hated me, but attacked not ; these were now around n 
exulting in my mortification ; 1 saw them nudge each oth 
with insolent satisfaction; I saw their eyes gloat and their fe^ 
tures grin. The master had never before struck a boy in n 
class. The insult was tenfold, because unparalleled. All the 
thoughts flashed across me. I gathered myself up, olenchc 
my fist, and, with a sudden and almost unconscious effort, 
returned, and in no gentle manner, the Mow I had receive 
The pedagogue could have crushed me on the spot; he was 
remarkably powerful man. I honour him at this moment k 
his forbearance; at that moment for his cowardice. He lookc 
thunderstruck, after he had received so audacious a proof i 
my contumacy ; the blood left, and then gushed bumingly bic 
to, his sallow cheek. Mt is well. Sir,' said he, at lengtl 
* follow me !' and he walked straight out of the school-roos 
I obeyed with a mechanical and dogged sullenness. He I 
the way into the house, which was detached from the sdio 
room; entered a litle dingy front parlour, in which only 01 
before (the eve of ray first appearance under his roof) hi 
ever set foot; motioned me also within the apartment; gave 
one stern, contemptuous look; turned on his heel ; left 
room ; locked the door, and 1 was alone. At night the ir 
servants came in, and made up a bed on a little black hors^ 
sofa. There was I left to repose. The next morning cai 
last. My breakfast was brought me, in a mysterious si' 
I began to be affected by the monotony and dulness of r 
elusion. 1 looked carefully round the little chamber for a 
and at length, behind a red tea-tray, I found one. It 1 
remember it well — it was Beloe^s Sexagenarian. 1 hav< 
looked into the book since, but it made considerable imp 
on me at the time — a dull, melancholy impression, li 
produced on us by a rainy, drizzling day; there seeme 
then a stagnant quiet, a heavy repose about the memo 
saddened me with the idea of a man writing the biogrs 
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11 fo never enjoyed, and wholly unconscious thai it had not been 
enjoyed to the utmost. It is very likely that this impression is 
i^ot a just one, and were J to read the book again, it might 
^<*«ate very different sensations. But 1 recollect that I said, at 
some passage or another, with considerable fervour, * Well, I 
^^ill never devote existence to becoming a scholar.' I had not 
^Oished the book, when the mistress entered, as if looking for 
^ bunch of keys, but in reality to see how I was employed; a 
^ery angry glance did she cast upon my poor amusement with 
^ixe Sexagenarian, and about two minutes after she left the 
i^oom, a servant entered and demanded the book. The reading 
of the Sexagenarian remains yet unconciuded, and most pro- 
l>ably will so remain to my dying day. A gloomy evening and 
^ sleepless night succeeded; but early next morning a ring was 
heard at the gate, and from the window of my dungeon, I saW 
tlie servant open the gate, and my aunt walk up the little strait 
i^ibbon of gravel, that intersected what was termed the front 
£^rden. In about half an hour afterwards, the Doctor entered 
^with my poor relation, the latter in tears. The Doctor had 
declared himself inexorable ; nothing less than my expulsion 
\xrould atone for my crime. Now my aunt was appalled by the 
yavord expulsion; she had heard of boys to whom expulsion 
kad been ruin for life ; on whom it had shut the gates of col- 
lege ; the advantages of connexion; the fold of the church; the 
honours of civil professions ; it was a sound full of omen and 
^oom to her ear. She struggled against what she deemed so 
lasting a disgrace. 1 remained in the dignity of silence, struck 
to the heart by her grief and reproaches, but resolved to sho\V 
aio token of remorse. 

^ ' Look, Ma'am,' cried the Doctor, irritated by my obsti- 
nacy; * look at the young gentleman's countenance; do yoii 
see repentance there? My aunt looked, and I walked to the 
irindow to hide my face. This (inished the business, and I 
returned home that day with my aunt; who saw in me a 
future outcast, and a man undone for life, for want of a 
proper facility in bearing boxes on the ear. 

** Within a week from that time I was in the house of a 
gentleman, who professed not to keep a school, but to take 
pupils, — a nice distinction, that separates the schoolmaster 
from the tutor. There were about six of us, from the age of 
fifteen to eighteen. He undertook to prepare us for the Uni- 
versity, and with him, in real earnest, I, for the first time, 
began to learn. Yes ; there commenced an epoch both in my 
mind and heart, — I woke to the knowledge of books and also 
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of myself. In. one year I passed over a world of feelings. 
From the child I rose at once into the man. But let me tell 
my story methodically ; and first, as to the education of the 

intellect. Mr. S was an elegant and graceful scholar, of 

the orthodox University calibre, not deeply learned, but in- 
timately acquainted with the beauties and the subtleties of 

the authors be had read. You know, A , what authors an 

University [scholar does read, and those which he neglects. 
At this time, it is with thos.e most generally neglected that I 
am least imperfectly acquainted ; but it was not so then, as 

you may suppose. Before I went to Mr. S 's I certainly 

had never betrayed any very studious disposition; the or- 
dinary and hacknied method of construing, and parsing, and 
learning by heart, and making themes, whose only possibl 
excellence was to be unoriginal, and verses, in which th 
highest beauty was a dextrous plagiarism; — all this had di 
gusted me betimes, and I shirked lessons with the same avidit 
as the rest of my tribe. It became ^siiddenly different wit 
Mr. S— — . The first day of my arrival, I ^ooA: up the Med 

of Euripides. Into what a delightful recreation did S 

manage to convert the task I had hitherto thought so weari 
some, — how eloquently he dwelt on each poetical expression 
— how richly he illustrated every beauty by comparisons an 
contrasts from the pages of other poets I What a life h 
breathed into the dull lecture! How glowingly, as if touch 
by a wand, was the Greek crabbed sentence, hitherto breath 
ing but of lexicons and grammars, exalted into the freshnesi 
and the glory of the poet ! Euripides was the first of th 
divine spirits of old, who taught me to burn over the dream 
of fiction ; and so great and deep is my gratitude, that at this^* 
day I read his plays more often than I do even those of Shak — 
speare, and imagine that beauties speak to me from that little 
old worn edition, in which I then read him, that are duml^ 
and lifeless to every heart but my own. 1 now studied with » 
new frame of mind: first, I began to admire — then to dwell 
upon what I admired — then to criticise, or sometimes to 
imitate. Within two years I had read and pondered over the 
works of almost all the Greek and Latin poets, historians, 
orators! the pages of the philosophers alone were shut to 
me. The divine lore of Plato, and the hard and grasping 

intellect of the Stagyrite, S did not undertake to decipher 

and expound. I except, indeed, those hacknied and petty 
portions of the letter, through which every orthodox schoolman 
pushes his brief but unwilling way. You recollect that pas- 
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^e in Gibbon's Memoirs, in which he subjoins, with a pe- 
ant's pleasing ostentation, the list of the books he had read, 

think, within a year. Judge of the gratification to my pride, 
'^v^hen, chancing to meet with this passage, I found that my 
labours in this department had at least equalled those of the 
'Sriumpfiant historian. 

** I had been little more than a year with S , and a fit, 

one bright spring morning, came over me — a fit of poetry. 
Trom that time the disorder increased, for I indulged it ; and 
though such of my performances as have been seen by friendly 
eyes have been looked upon as mediocre enough, I still believe, 
thatjf ever I could win a lasting reputation, it would be through 
that channel. Love usually accompanies poetry, and in my 
case, there was no exception to the rule. 

** There was a slender, but pleasant brook, about two miles 
from S 's house, to which one or two of us were ac- 
customed, in the summer days, to repair to bathe and saunter 
away our leisure hours. To this favourite spot I one day went 
alone, and crossing a field which led to the brook, 1 encoun- 
tered two ladies, with one of whom, having met her at some 
house in the neighbourhood, I had a slight acquaintance. We 
stopped to speak to each other, and I saw the face of her com- 
panion. Alas! were I to live ten thousand lives, there would 
never be a moment in which I could be alone — nor sleeping, 
and that face not with me I 

** My acquaintance introduced us to each other. I walked 

home with them to the house of Miss D (so was the strange, 

who was also the younger, lady named). The next day 1 
called upon her. The acquaintance thus commenced did not 
droop ; and, notwithstanding our youth — for Lucy D — '■ — was 
only seventeen, and I nearly a year younger — we soon loved, 
and with a love, which, full of poesy and dreaming, as from 
our age it necessarily must have been, was not less durable, 
nor less heart-felt, than if it had arisen from the deeper 
and more earthly sources from which later life draws its af- 
fections^ 

*'.0 God ! how little did 1 think of what our young folly 
entailed upon us I We delivered ourselves up to the dictates 
of our hearts, and forgot that there was a future. Neither of 
us had any ulterior design ; we did not think — poor children that 
we were— of marriage, and settlements, and consent of relations. 
We touched each other's hands, and were happy ; we read 
poetry together — and when we lifted up our eyes from the page, 
those eyes met, and we did not know why our hearts beat so 
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violently ; and at length, when we spake of love, and when w«- 

Ofdied eaeh other Luey and ; when we described all that w^^ 

thought ki absences—and all we had felt when presenti^whei 
we sat with our bands locked each in each — and at last, growinj 
bolder, when in the still and quiet loneliness of a summei 
twilight we exchanged our first kiss, we did not dream thai 
the world forliade what seemed to us so natural ; nor-^^eelin] 
in our own hearts the impossibility of change — did we ever asl 
whether this sweet and mystic state of existence was to last (omc 
ever ! 

^* Lucy was an only child ; her father was a man ipf 
wretched character. A profligate, a gambler — ruined alike ic^ 
fortune, hope, and reputation, he was yet her only guardiaum 
and protector. The village in which we both resided was neam* 

London ; there Mr. D had a small cottage, where he left 

his daughter and his slender establishment for days, and somo^ 
times for weeks together, while he was engaged in equivocal 
speculations — giving no address, and engaged in no profes- 
sional mode of life. Lucy's mother had died long since, of a 
broken heart-'-^(that fate, too, was afterwards her daughter's} 
.—.so that this poor girl was literally without a monitor or a 
friend, save her own innocence — and, alas! innocence is but a 
poor substitute for experience. The lady with whom I had 
met her had known her mother, and she felt compassion for the 
child. She saw her constantly, and sometimes took her to 
her own house, whenever she was in the neighbourhood ; but 
that was not often, and only for a few days at a time. Her ex-^ 
cepted, Lucy had no female friend. 

'^Was it a wonder, then, that she allowed herself to meet 
me P — that we spent hours and hours together P — that she 
called me her only friend — her brother as well as her lover P 
There was a peculiarity in our attachment worth noticing. 
Never, from the first hour of our meeting to the last of our 
separation, did we ever say an unkind or cutting word to each 
other. Living so much alone — never meeting in the world — . 
unacquainted with all the tricks, and doubts, and artifices of 
life, we never had cause for the jealousy and the reproach, the 
sharp suspicion, or the premeditated coquetry, which diversify 
the current of loves formed in society — the kindest language, 
the most tender thoughts, alone occurred to us. If anything 
prevented her meeting me, she never concealed her sorrow, 
nor did 1 ever affect to chide. We knew from the bottom of 
our hearts that we were all in all to each other — and there 
was never any disguise to the clear and full understanding of 
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that delicious knowledge. Poor — poor Lucy! what an age 

seems to have passed since that time ! How dim and mclan- 

cboly, yet, oh! how faithful, are the hues in which that remem- 

hr^mce is clothed 1 When I muse over that time, I start, and 

A&l( myself if it was real, or if I did not wholly dream it — and, 

^vtth the intenseness of the dream, fancy it a truth. Many other 

P^iflsages in my life have been romantic, and many, too, coloured 

t^y the affections. But this short part of my existence is divided 

utterly from the rest — it seems to have no connexion with all 

^lee that I have felt and acted — a strange and visionary 

'^^andering out of the living world — having here no being and 

*to parallel. 

^* One eveniog we were to meet at a sequestered and lonely 

(Murt of the brook's course, a spot which was our usual rendez- 

V'ous. I waited considerably beyond the time appointed, and 

Vvas just going sorrowfully away when she appeared. As she 

«{>proached, 1 saw that she was in tears — and she could not 

for several moments speak for weeping. At length I learned 

t.hai her father had just returned home, after a long absence — 

Chat he had announced his intention of immediately quitting 

their present home and going to a distant part of the country, or 

— perhaps even abroad. 

*' And this chance so probable, so certain-^this chance of 
separation had never occurred tp us before! We had Uved in 
the Happy Valley, nor thought of the strange and desert lands 
that stretched beyond the mountains around us ! I was stricken, 
at it were, into torpor at the intelligence. I did not speak, or 
attempt, for several moments, to console her. At length we 
sat down under an old tree, and Lucy it was who spoke first. 
I cannot say whether Lucy was beautiful or not, nor will I at- 
tempt to describe her ; for it has seemed to me that there would 
be the same apathy and triteness of heart necessary, to dwell 
-fx>ldly upon that face and figure — which are now dust — as it 
would ask in a bride-groom widowed ere the first intoxication 
waa over, to minute and item every inch and article in his 
bridal chamber. But putting her outward attractions wholly 
aside, there was something in Lucy's sweet and kind voice 
which would have filled me with love, even for deformity ; and 
IW>w, when quite forgetting herself, she thought only of comfort 
and hope for me, my love to her seemed to grow and expand, 
and leave within me no thought, no feeling, that it did not seize 
and colour. It is an odd thing in the history of the human 
heart, that the times most sad to experience are often the most 
grateful to recall; and of all the passages in our brief and 
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chequered love, none have I clung to so. fondly or dieridied 
tenderly, as the remembrances of that desolate and tearful honr^.^ 
We walked slowly home speaking very little, and lingering o 
the .way — and my arm was round her waist all the time. Ha 
we fixed any scheme — formed any plan for hope? — non^ S 
We were (and felt ourselves — nor struggled against the kaovf^— 
ledge) — we were playthings in the hands of Fate. It is onl ^ 
in after-years that Wisdom (which is the gift of Prophecy-^ 
prepares us for, or delivers us from Destiny! There was ^k 
little stile at the entrance of the garden round Lucy's hom^, 
and sheltered as it was by trees and bushes, it was there, when- 
ever we met, we took our last adieu — and there that evenin^^ 
we stopped, and lingered over our parting words and our part- 
ing kiss — and at length, when I tore myself away, I looked baclt 
and saw her in the sad and grey light oF the evening still ther^, 
still watching, still weeping ! What, what hours of anguish 
and gnawing of heart must one, who loved so kindly and so 
entirely as she did, have afterwards endured! 

^' As I lay awake that night, a project, natural enough, darted 
across me. I would seek Lucy's father, communicate our at- 
tachment, and sue for his approbation. We might, indeed, be 
too young for marriage — but we could wait, and love each 
other in the meanwhile. I lost no time in following up this re- 
solution. The next day, before noon, I was at the door of 
Lucy's cottage — I was in the little chamber that faced the gar- 
den, alone with her father. 

^^ A boy forms strange notions of a man who is considered a 
scoundrel. I was prepared to see one of fierce and sullen ap- 
pearance, and to meet with a rude and coarse reception. 1 

found in Mr. D a person who early accustomed — (for he 

was of high birth) — to polished society, still preserved, in his 
manner and appearance, its best characteristics. His voice was 
soft and bland; his face, though haggard and worn, retained 
the traces of early beauty ; and a courteous and attentive ease 
of deportment had been probably improved by the habits of 
deceiving others, rather than impaired. I told our story to 
this man, frankly and fully. When I had done, he rose ; 
he took me by the hand; he expressed some regret, yet 
some satisfaction, ^t what he had heard. He was sensible how 
much peculiar circumstances had obliged him to leave his 
daughter unprotected ; he was sensible, also, that from my birth 
and future fortunes, my affection did honour to the object of 
my choice. Nothing would have made him so happy, so proud, 
had I been older — had I been my own master. But I and he. 
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alflus! must be aware that my friends and guardians would never 
coasent to my formmg any engagement at so premature an age, 
aad they and the world would impute the blame to him ; for 
calumny (he added in a melancholy tone) had been busy with 
his name, and any story, however false or idle, would be be- 
lieved of one who was out of the world's affections. 

** All this, and much more, did he say ; and I pitied him 
wliiie he spoke. Our conference then ended in nothing fixed; 
— ^but — he asked me to dine with him the next day. In a word, 
^i^hile he forbade me at present to recur to the subject, he al- 
lowed me to see his daughter as often as I pleased : this lasted 
for about ten days. At the end of that time, when I made my 

usual morning visit, I saw D alone : he appeared much 

agitated. He was about, he said, to be arrested. He was un- 
done for ever — and his poor daughter ! — he could say no more 
— his manly heart was overcome, and he hid his face with his 
hands. I attempted to console him, and^inquired the sum ne- 
cessflty to relieve him. It was considerable; and on hearing it 
named, my power of consolation I deemed over at once. I was 
niistaken. But why dwell on so hacknied a topic, as that of a 
^rper on the one hand, and a dupe on the other P I saw a 
{(cntleman of the tribe of Israel — I raised a sum of money, to 
he repaid when I came of age, and that sum was placed in* 

^ 's hands. My intercourse with Lucy continued ; but not 

'ong. This matter came to the ears of one who had succeeded 

^y poor aunt, now no more^ as my guardian. He saw D , 

^lid threatened him with penalties, which the sharper did not 
4are to brave. My guardian was a man of the world ; he said 
:^odiing to me on the subject, but he begged me to accompany 
1^ on a short tour through a neighbouring county. I took 
Jeave of Lucy only for a few days, as I imagined. 1 accompanied 
^y guardian — was a week absent — returned — and hastened 
lo the cottage : it was shut up — an old woman opened the 
^oor — they were gone, father and daughter, none knew whither I 
'' It was now that my guardian disclosed his share in thjs 
event, so terribly unexpected by me. He unfolded the arts of 

D ; he held up his character in its true light. I listened 

to him patiently, while he proceeded thus far ; but when, en- 
couraged by my silence, he attempted to insinuate that Lucy 
was implicated in her father's artifices — that she had lent her- 
self to decoy, to the mutual advantage of sire and daughter, the 
inexperienced heir of considerable fortunes, my rage and in- 
dignation exploded at once. High words ensued. I defied his 
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authority — I laughed at his menaces — I opeftly declared my 
resolution of tracing Lucy to the end of th^ world, and marry- 
ing her the instant she was found. Whether or not that my 
guardian had penetrated sufficiently into my character to see 
that force was not the means by which I was to be gained, I 
cannot say ; but he softened from his tone at last — apologized 
for his warmth — condescended to soothe and remonstrate — 
and our dispute ended in a compromise. I consented to leave 
Mr. S — ^, and to spend the next year, preparatory to my 
going to the university, with my guardian : he promised, om 
the other hand, that if, at the end of that year, I still wished Up 
discover Lucy, he would throw no obstacles in the way of mf 
search. I was ill-contented with this compact; but I was in- 
duced to it by my firm persuasion that Lucy would write to me, 
and that we should console each other, at least, by a knowledge 
of our mutual situation and our mutual constancy. In this per- 
suasion, I insisted on remaining six weeks longer with S— — , 
and gained my point; and that any letter Lucy might write 

might not be exposed to officious intervention from S , or 

my guardian's satellites, I walked every day to meet the post- 
man who was accustomed to bring our letters. None came 

from Lucy. Afterwards, I learned that D » whom my 

.guardian had wisely bought, as well as intimidated, had inter- 
cepted three letters which she had addressed to me in her un- 
suspecting confidence — and that she only ceased to write whec 
she ceased to believe in me. 

'' I went to reside with my guardian. A man of a hospitable 
and liberal turn, his house was always full of guests, who were 
culled from the most agreeable circles in London. We lived ii 
a perpetual round of amusement ; and my uncle, who thoughi 
1 should be rich enough to afford to be ignorant, was mon 
anxious that I should divert my mind than instruct it. Well 
this year passed slowly and sadly away, despite of the gaieti 
around me; and, at the end of that time, I left my uncle to g< 
to the University; but I first lingered in London to make in 

quiries after D . I could learn no certain tidings of him 

but heard that the most probable place to find him was a cer- 
tain gaming-house in K Street. Thither I repaired forth 

with. It was a haunt of no delicate and luxurious order o 
vice ; the chain attached to the threshold indicated suspicion o 
the spies of justice ; and a grim and sullen face peered jealousl; 
upou uie belbrc 1 was suffered to ascend the filthy and noisom< 
litairoase. lint my search was destined to a brief end. At th< 
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head of the Rouge et Noir table, facing my eyes the moment 
I entered the evil chamber, was the marked and working coun- 
tenance of D . 

'^ He did not look up — no, not once, all the time he played : 
he won largely — rose with a flushed face and trembling hand 
— descended the stairs — stopped in a room below, where a 
table was spread with meats and wine — took a large tumbler of 
Madeira, and left the house. I had waited patiently — I had 
followed him with a noiseless step — I now drew my breath 
hard, clenched my hands, as if to nerve myself for a contest — 
uid as he paused for a moment under one of the lamps, seem- 
ingly in doubt whither to go — 1 laid my hand on his shoulder, 
and uttered his name. His eyes wandered with a leaden and 
dull gaze over my face before he remembered me. Then he 
i^Bcovered his usual bland smile and soft tone. He grasped my 
unwilling hand, and inquired with the tenderness of a parent 
*fter my health. I did not heed his words. ' Your daughter?* 
**id I, convulsively, 

***Ah! you were old friends,' quoth he, smiling; 'you have 
''Covered that folly, 1 hope. Poor thing! she will be happy to 

^© an old friend. You know, of course ' 

'** What ?'— for he hesitated. 
***That Lucy is married!' 

^' Married !' and as that word left my lips, it seemed as if my very 
^ife, my very soul, had gushed forth also in the sound. When 
— oh I when, in the night-watch and the daily yearning, when, 
whatever might have been my grief or wretchedness, or despond- 
ency, when had I dreamt, when imaged forth even the outline 
^a doom like this? Married! my Lucy, my fond, my con- 
stant, my pure- hear ted, and tender Lucy! Suddenly, all the 
^hilled and revolted energies of my passions seemed to re-act, 
Snd rush back upon me. I seized that smiling and hollow 
^rretch with a fierce grasp. ' You have done this — you have 
hroken her heart — you have crushed mine ! I curse you in her 
lUune and my own ! I curse you from the bottom, and with all 
the venom, of my soul! Wretch! wretch!' and he was as a 
reed in my hands. 

^* ^ Madman,' said he, as at last he extricated himself from my 
gripe, 'my daughter married with her free consent, and to one 
lur better fitted to make her happy than you. 60, go — I for- 
give you — I also was once in love, and with her mother !' 
'^ I did not answer — 1 let him depart. 
" Behold me now, then, entered upon a new stage of life — a 
long, sweet, shadowy train of dreams and fancies, and fore- 
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thoughts of an unreal future, was for ever past. I had attainecf 
suddenly to the end of that period which is as a tale from the 
East, ^a tale of glory and of the sun.' A startling and abrapt 
(futh had come upon me in the night, and unawaresl I was 
awakened, and for ever — the charm had fallen from me ; aod K 
was as other mien ! The little objects of earth — the real bjA 
daily present — the routine of trifles — the bustle and the con^ — 
test — the poor employment and the low ambition — these wer^ 
henceforth to me as to my fellow-kind. I was brought at odc^ 
into the actual world ; and the armour for defence was girdef 
round me as by magic ; the weapon adapted to the hardship aod^ 
to the battle was in my hand. And all this had happened— 
love — disappointment— despair — wisdom — while I was yet a 
boy I 

'^ It was a little while after this interview — but I mention it 
now, for there is no importance in the quarter from which I 
heard it — that I learned some few particulars of Lucy's mar* 
riage. There was, and still is, in the world's gossip, a strange 
story of a rich, foolish man, awed as well as gulled by a sharper, 
and of a girl torn to a church with a violence so evident that the 
priest refused the ceremony. But the rite was afterwards so- 
lemnized by special licence. The pith of that story has truth, 
and Lucy was at once the heroine and victim of the romance. 
Now, then, I turn to a somewhat different strain in my nar- 
rative. 

" You, A , who know so well the habits of a University ' 

/i/e, need not be told how singularly monotonous and contem- - 
plative it may be made to a lonely man. The first year 1 was -a 
there, I mixed, as you may remember, in none of the many cir — 
cles into which that curious and motley society is split. I^ 
formed, or rather returned to, my passion for study ; yet the:^ 
study was desultory, and wanted that system and vigour, on^ 
which you have, at a later time, complimented my lettered ar — 
dour. Two or three books, of a vague and unmellowed philo — 
sophy, fell in ray way, and I fed upon their crude theories. W 
live alone, and we form a system ; we go into the world, and w 
see the errors in the systems of others. To judge and to in 
vent are two opposite faculties, and are cultivated by two op — 
posite modes of life, or, as Gibbon has expressed it, ' Conver— 
sation enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school of 
genius.'^ 

" My only recreation was in long and companionless rides *, 
and in the flat and dreary country around our University, the 
cheerless aspect of nature fed the idle melancholy at my heart 
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I 

^cond year of my college life, I roused myself a little 
J seclusion; and rather by accident than design, you will 
»er that my acquaintance was formed among the men 
*ed most able and promising of our time. I appeared 
oor advantage among these young academicians, fresh 
were from public schools ; their high animal spirits for 

the wing; — ready in wit and in argument — prone now 
I at trifles, and now earnestly to dispute on them — they 

and confused my quMt and grave habits of mind. I 
it the most brilliant of these men since, and they have 
tonished, and confessed themselves astonished, even at 
3 and meagre reputation I have acquired, and at what- 
;onversational ability, though only by fits and starts, I 
iv display. They compliment me on my improvement : 
stake — my intellect is just the same — I have improved 
the facility of communicating its fruits. In the summer 
^ear, I resolved to make a bold effort to harden my mind 
quer its fastidious reserve ; and 1 set out to travel over 
.b of England, and the greater part of Scotland, in the 
character of a pedestrian tourist. Nothing ever did my 
it more solid good than that experiment. I was thrown 
a thousand varieties of character; I was continually 
nto bustle and action, and into providing Jbr myself- — 
at and indelible lesson towards permanent independ- 
character. 

e evening, in an obscure part of Cumberland, I was 
a short cut to a neighbouring village through a gentle- 
rounds, in which there was a «public path. Just within 
the house (which was an old, desolate building, in the 
iture of James the First, with gable-ends and dingy 
nd deep-sunk, gloomy windows), I perceived two ladies 
le distance before me; one seemed in weak and delicate 
for she walked slowly and ^th pain, and stopped often 
leaned on her companion. I lingered behind, in order 
ass them abruptly^ presently, they turned away towards 
se, and I saw them no more. Yet that frail and bend- 
d, as I too soon afterwards learned — that form, which 
»t recognise — which, by a sort of fatality, I saw only in 
se, and yet for the last time on earth, — that form — was 

>ck of Lucy D ! 

conscious of this event in my destiny, I left that neigh- 
od, and settled for some weeks on the borders of the 
Keswick. There, one evening, a letter, re-directed to 
n Loi\j3on, reached me. The hand-writing was that of 
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Lucy; but the trembling and slurred charaetersi, so diiSereiit 
from that graceful ease which was wont to charaeterise all she 
did, filled me, even at the first glance, with alarm. This is the 
letter — read it — you will know, then, what I have lost. 

" 'I write to you, my dear, my uoforgotten ■ , the last letter tliis hand 

will ever trace. Till now, it would have been a crime to write to you; perhaps 
it is BO Btill'^lmt dying as I am, and dhrorced firom all earthly thoughts and 
remembrances, save yours, I feel that I cannot quite collect my mind for the 
last hour, until I have given you the UMing of one whom you lov^ once; 
and when that blessing is given, 1 thinK I can turn away from your image, 
and sever willingly the last tie that binds me to earth. I will not afflict yon by 
saying what I have suffered since we parted-^with what anguish I thou^t of 
what you would feel when you found me gone — and with what cruel, what 
fearful violence, I was forced into becoming the wretch I now am. I was 
hurried, I was driven, into a dreadftil and bitter duty— but I thank Grod that 
I have fulfilled it. What, what have I done, to have been made so miseraUe 
throughout life as 1 have been ! 1 ask my heart, and tax my conscience — and 
every night I think over the sins of the day ; they do not seem to me heavy, 
yet my penance has been very great. For the last two years, I do sincerely 
think that there has not been one day which I have not marked with teafs. 

But enough of this, and of myself. You, dear, dear L , let me tarn to 

you ! Something at my heart tells me that you have not forgotten that once ve 
were the world to each other, and even through the changes and the glories of 

a man's life, I think you vnll not forget it. True, L , that I was a poor 

and friendless, and not too-well educated girl,' and altogether unworthy of 
your destiny ; but you did not tbink so then — and when you have lost me, it is 
a sad, but it is a real comfort, to feel that that thought will never occur to 
you. Your memory will invest me with a thousand attractions and graces I 
did not possess, and all that you recall of me will be linked with the freshest 
and happiest thoughts of that period of life in which you first beheld me. And 

this thought, dearest L , sweetens death to me — and sometimes it comforts 

me for what has been. Had our lot been otherwise — ^had we been united, 
and had you survived your love for me (and what more probable ! ) my lot 
would have been darker even than it has been. I know not how it is — perhaps 
from my approaching death — but I seem to have grown old, and to have ob- 
tained the right to be your monitor and warner. Forgive me, then, if I 
implore you to think earnestly and deeply of the great ends of life ; think of 
them as one might think who is anxious to gain a distant home, and who will 
not be diverted from his way. Oh ! could you know how solemn and thrilling 
a joy comes over me as I nurse the belief, the certainty, that we shall meet at 
length, and for ever! Will not that hope also animate you, and guide yoa 
unerring through the danger and the evil of this entangled life ? 

" *May God bless you, and watch over you — may He comfort and cheer, 
and elevate your heart to Him I Before you receive this, / shall be no mor^— 
and my love, my care for you will, I trust and feel, have become eternal. 
Farewell ! 

' L. M.» 

"The letter," continued L , struggling with his emotions, 

was dated from that village through which I had so lately 
passed ; thither I repaired that very night — Lucy had been 
buried the day before! I stood upon a green mound, and a 
few, few feet below, separated from me by a scanty portion of 
earth, mouldered that heart which had loved me so faithfully 
and so well !" 
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*^0 God ! what a difference throughout the whole of tbii^ 
various and teeming eailh a single death can effect I Sky, j^nn, 
air, the eloquent waters, the inspiring mountain-tops, the mur- 
muring and glossy wood, the very 

' Glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower,' 

do these hold over us an eternal spell P Are they as a part and ' 
property of an unvarying course of nature? Have they aught 
which is unfailing, steady — mme in its effect ? Alas I their 
attraction is the creature of an accident. One gap, invisible to 
all but ourself, in the crowd and turmoil of the world, and 
every thing is changed. In a single hour, the whole process 
of thought, the whole ebb and flow of emotion, may be re- 
vulsed for the rest of an existence. Nothing can ever seem to 
us as it did : it is a blow upon the fine mechanism by which 
we think, and move, and have our being — the pendulum vi- 
brates aright no more — the dial hath no account with time — 
the process goes on, but it knows no symmetry or order ; it 
was a single stroke that marred it, but the harmony is gone 
for ever ! 

*^ And yet I often think that that shock which jars on the 
memtal^ renders yet softer the moral nature. A death that is 
connect^ with love unites us by a thousand remembrances to 
all who have mourned : it builds a bridge between the young 
and the old; it gives them in common the most touching of 
sympathies ; it steals from nature its glory and its exhilaration, 
but not its tenderness. And what, perhaps, is better than all, 
to mourn deeply for the death of another, loosens from ourself 
the petty desire for, and the animal adherence to, life. We 
have gained the end of the philosopher, and view, without 
shrinking, the coffin and the pail. 

^'For a year my mind did not return to its former pursuits: 
my scholastic ambition was checked at once. Hitherto I had 
said, ^If I gain distinction, she will know it:' now^ that object 
was no more. I could not even bear the sight of books : my 
thoughts had all curdled into torpor — a melancholy listlessness 
filled and oppressed me — the truditur dies die — the day chas- 
ing day without end or profit — the cloud sweeping after cloud 
over the barren plain — the breath after breath passing across 
the unmoved mirror — these were the sole types and images of 
my fife. I had been expected by my friends to attain some of 
the highest of academical rewards; you may imagine that I 
deceived their expectations. I left the University and hastened 
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to London. I was just of age. I found myself courted, and I 
plunged eagerly into society. The experiment was perilous; 
but in my case it answered. I left myself no time for thought: 
gambling, intrigue, dissipation, these are the occupations of po- 
lished society; they are great resources to a wealthy mourner. 
The 'man' stirred again within me; the weakness of my repin- 
ingsi gradually melted away beneath the daily trifles of life ; 
perpetual footsteps, though the footsteps of idlers, wore the in- 
scription from the stone. I said to my heart, 'Why mourn when 
mourning is but vanity, and to regret is only to be weak? let 
me turn to what life has left^ let me struggle to enjoy.' 

" Whoever long plays a part, ends by making it natural to 
him. At first I was ill at ease in feigning attention to frivolities; 
by degrees frivolities grew into importance. Society, like the 
stage, gives rewards intoxicating in proportion as they are imr. 
mediate : the man who has but to appear behind the lamps of 
the orchestra to be applauded, must find all other species of 
fame distant and insipid ; so with society. The wit and the gal- 
lant can seldom covet praise, which, if more lasting, is lesspre- 
sent than that which they command by a word and a glance. 
And having one tasted the eclat of social power, they cannot 
resist the struggle to preserve it. This, then, grew my case 
and it did me good, though it has done others evil. I lived then 
my summer day, — laughed, and loved, and trifled with^he herd. 
The objects 1 pursued were petty, it is true — but to have oiiy 
object was to reconcile myself to life. And now the London 
season was over : summer was upon us in all its later prodi- 
gality. I was no longer mournful, but I was wearied. Ambi- 
tion, as I lived with the world, again dawned upon me. I said, 
when 1 saw the distinction mediocrity had acquired, ' Why 
content myself with satirizing the claim ? — why not struggle 
against the claimant?^ In a word, I again thirsted for know- 
ledge and coveted its power. Now comes the main history of 
the Student ; — but I have fatigued you enough for the present. 
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CONVERSATION THE FIFTH. 

■ 

'the history of L continued in his intellectual pursuits — llelvetiiis— His 

faults and merits — The Materialists — The philosophy of faith. 

" It was observed by Descartes/' said L • (as we renewed, 

a day or two after our last conversation, the theme we had then 
begun), ^* ' that in order tQ, improve the mind, we ought less to 
learn than to comtemplate.' In this sentence lies the use of 
retirement. There are certain moments when study is pe- 
culiarly grateful to us : but in M> season are we so likely to 
proGt by it, as when we have taken a breathing-time from the 
noise and hubbub of the world when the world has wearied us. 
Behold me, then, within a long day's journey from London, in 
a beautiful country, an old house, and a library collected with 
great labour by one of my forefathers, and augmented in more 
modern works at the easy cost of expense, by myself. 

" The first branch of letters to which I directed my applica- 
tion was Moral Philosophy ; and the first book I seized -upon 
was Helvetius. I know no work so fascinating to a young think- 
er as the ^ Discours de I'Esprit :' ih% variety, the anecdote, the 
illustration, the graceful criticism, the solemn adjuration, the 
brilliant point that characterise the work, and render it so at- 
tractive, not as a treatise only, but a composition, would alone 
make that writer delightful to many who mistake the end of 
his system, and are incapable of judging its wisdom in parts. 

" His great metaphysical error is in supposing all men born 
with the same capacity ; in resolving all effects of character 
and genius to education. For, in the first place, the weight of 
proof being thrown upon him, he does not prove the fact ; and, 
seeondly, if he did prove it, neither we nor his system would 
Wa whit the better for it : for the utmost human and possible 
care in education cannot make all men alike -* and whether a 
care above humanity could do so, is, I apprehend, ol very little 

* For chance being included in Helvetius's idea of education, and, indeed, 
according to him (Essay iii. Chap, i.) ^ making the greatest share of it," it is 
evident that we must agree in what he himself almost immediately afterwards 
says, viz.—" That no persons being placed exactly in the same circumstances, 
no persons can receive exactly the same education" — id est, no persons can be 
exactly this same — ^the question then is reduced to a mere scholastic dispute. 
As long as both parties agree that no persons crrn be made exactly the same, it 
matters very little from what (juarter comes the impossibilily. 
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oonsequenoe in the eyes of practical and sensible beings. Yet 
even this dogma has been beneficial, if not true : for the 
dispute it occasioned, obliged men to examine, and to allow 
the wonders that education can effect, and the general teaiures 
in common which a common mode of education can bestow 
upon a people ; — grand truths, to which the human race will 
owe all that is feasible in its progress towards amelioration I 
But, passing from this point, and steering from the metaphy-- 
sical to the more plainly moral portion of his school, let us see 
whether he has given to that most mystical word virtue its true 
solution. We all know the poetical and indistinct meanings 
with which the lofty soul of Plato, and the imitative jargon of 
his followers, clothed the word — a symmetry, a harmony, a 
beautiful abstraction, invariaUe, incomprehensible — that is 
the Platonic virtue. Then comes the hard and shrewd refin- 
ing away of the worldly school. *• What is virtue here,' say 
they, ^ is vice at our antipodes; the laws of morals are arbitrary 
and uncertain — 

' Imposteur it la Mecque, et proph^te a M^'ne ;' * 

there is no permanent and immutable rule of good ; virtue is 
but a dream.' Helvetius is the first who has not invented, but 
rendered popular, this gre^ this useful, this all-satisfying in- 
terpretation, ^ Virtue is the habitude of directing our actions 
to the public good ; the love of virtue is but the desire of the 
general happiness ; virtuous actions are those which contribute 
to that happiness.' In this clear and beautiful explanation alt 
contradictions are solved : actions may be approved in one 
country, condemned in another, yet this interpretation will 
remain unchanged in its truth. What may be for the public 
good in China, may not be so in the Hebrides ; yet, so long as 
we consult the public good wheresoever we are thrown, our 
intentions are virtuous. We have thus, in every clime, oae 
star always before us; and, without recurring to the dreaA 
of Plato, we are not driven, by apparent inconsistencies, to find 
virtue itself a dream. ^The face of Truth is not less fair and 
beautiful for all the counterfeit visors which have been put upon 
her.' "t 

A, And it is from this explanation of the end of virtue that 
Bentham has deduced his definition of the end of government. 
Roth tend to the public good ; or in yet broader terms, the 

* Voltaire, Mahomet, Let. i. 
f Shaftesbury. 
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greatest happiness of the greatest number. It is a matter worthy 
of much pondering, to think that the end of virtue and the end 
of good government can only have the same explanation. 

L. Yes; and hence a surpassing merit in Helvetius! — more 
than any reasoner before him, he united public virtues with pri- 
vate. Though so excellent, so exemplary himself, in the minor 
charities and graces of life, he forbore, like egotistical preach- 
ers, to dwell upon them : they are less important to man- 
kind than the great principles of public conduct — principles 
which rule states and enlighten them. It was a nobl^ truth at 
that time, the father of how much that is inestimable now, to 
proclaim, '^ that, in order to perfectionize our moral state, le- 
gislators had two methods : the first, to unite private interests 
to the general interest; the other, to advance the progress and 
diffusion of intellect.^' This is a maxim the people should l^ear 
in their hearts. 

A. True ; before Helvetius, moralists were in league with the 
ills that are : they preached to man to amend himself, not to 
amend his laws, without which all amelioration is. partial. To 
what use would it be to tell the modern Greeks not to lie ? 
Give them a code, in which, to lie would be to sin against 
self-interest. 

jL. The form of government gives its tone to popular opi- 
nion. It is in proportion as popular opinion honours or neg- 
lects a virtue, that that virtue is popularly followed. In com- 
mercial countries wealth is respectability; in despotic countries 
flattery is considered wisdom : the passions lead men to action, 
and the passions are excited according to the reward proposed 
to them. These are grave and weighty truths : we are to 
thank Helvetius if they are now known. 

A. ButI have diverted you from the thread of your narrative. 
To what new studies did your regard for Helvetius direct you P 

X. It did not immediately lead to new^ studies, but gave a 
more solid direction to those I had formerly indulged. 1 had, 
al I mentioned, been before addicted to abstract speculation ; 
bat it was of a dreamy and wild cast. I now sought to esta- 
blish philosophy on the basis of common sense. I recom- 
menced, then, a stern and resolute course of metaphysical study, 
giving, indeed, a slighter attention to the subtleties which usu- 
ally occupy the student, than to the broader principles on which 
the spirit of human conduct and our daily actions do secretly 
depend. Moral philosophy is the grandest of all sciences : 

taphysics, abstracted from moral philosophy, is at once the 
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most pedantic and the most frivolous. And that man is indeed 
delirious *'qui verborum miniitiis rerum frangit pondera.^' 

But I soon grew chilled and dissatisfied with.the materialists. 
Helvetius charmed my fancy — sharpened my intellect — but 
filled not my soul. Locke, Condillac, alike lefit me disappointed 
— and asking solutions to questions which they either dared 
not answer — or discouragingly evaded. Then came the Scotch, 
and (so far as they were open to me) the German reasoners, 
with their far more ennobling systems — the wild and starry 
darkness of the last — the generous ardour — the prodigal and 
earnest faith that distinguishes the first. But I could not shut 
my eyes to the hair-splitting and refining — the quackery and 
fanaticism of the one — the haste, the rashness, the illogical in- 
temperance, of the other. Even Plato, with all his dreams, 
seemed to me more conclusive, than these, his latest, imitators. 
Left then by my guides upon this vast and illimitable plain— 
awe-struck and saddened by my own doubts, 1 resolved, at 
least, not to despair, — for suddenly I felt that I was not alonel 
My books were deaf and sealed, but round me was the Uni- 
verse, and the life of things became my teacher! — Yes — not 
from metaphysics, but from analogy I rebuilt up my crumbling 
faith, — and became a Philosopher to myself. Happy he whose 
doubts resolve themselves as mine did, into that devout, con- 
fiding, immaterial hope, which seems to suit best our Umited 
lore below — to support most our virtue, and exalt our souK. 
Some men there are of stern minds, of long-practised self- 
denial, of habits whose austerity has become a pleasure — who 
may be both good and happy without a belief in an Hereafter. 
Lowlier than these, I own myself one amongst the herd. And 
never did I feel assured of the strength of my own heart, and 
trustful to subdue its human errors and its hourly sorrows, until 
I saw bright before me the birthright and Eden of Immortality. 
There is a Philosophy, attempted, it is true, but yet unattained 
— a Philosophy which this century ought to produce out of the 
ashes of the Materialism of the last — it is the Philosophy of 
Faith !" 
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CONVERSATION THE SIXTH. 

The history concluded — Progress from morals to history — A state of doubt 
most favourable to the study of the past— Philosophical historians dangerous 
— Hnme and Gibbon — The advantages of Tacitus and Polybius in actual 
experience — Bolingbroke the tirst English Utilitarian— History the accuser 
of mankind — The Greeks — Portrait of Themistocles — Patriotism and phir 
lanthropy — The errors of oJd^The divine hope of the future. 

"Slowly and reluctantly," continued L (resuming the 

next day the thread of his intellectual history), *^did I turn 
from the consideration of motives to that of actions — from Mo- 
rals to History. Volney has said, in his excellent lectures, that 
the proper state of mind for the examination of history, is that 
in which we 'hold the judgment in suspense/ This truth is 
evident ; yet they who allow the doctrine when couched in the 
•above phrase, might demur if the phrase were a little altered, 
audi instead of a suspension of judgment, we spoke of a state 
of doubt. It is true! in this state, a state of 'investigating 
doubt,' history should be studied. In doubt, all the faculties 
d( the mind are aroused — we sift, we weigh,, we examine — 
every page is a trial to the energies of the understanding. But 
.confidence is sleepy and inert. If we make up our minds be^ 
forehand to believe all we are about to read, the lecture glides 
down the memory without awakening (ftie thought by the way. 
.We may be stored with dates and legends; we may be able to 
.conclude our periods by a fable about Rome; but we do not 
.feel that we have reasoned as well as read. Our minds may 
■be (uUer, but our intellects are not sharper than they were be- 
fore; we have studied, but not investigated: — to what use in- 
vestigation to those who are already persuaded? There is the 
same diiference in the advantage of history to him who weighs, 
because he mistrusts, and to him who discriminates nothing, 
because he believes all, as there is between the value of a com- 
mon-place book and a philosophical treatise. The first may 
be more full of facts than the latter, but the latter is facts turn- 
ed to use. It is this state of rational doubt which a metaphy- 
sical course of study naturally induces. It is, therefore, aj'ter 
the investigation of morals, that we should turn to history. Nor 
is this all the advantage which we derive from the previous 
study of morals. History were, indeed, an old almanack to 
. him who knows neither what is right nor what is wrong; whei:e 
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guvernmeDls have been wise, where erroneous. History, re- 
garded in the light of political utility, is, to quote Volney again, 
^ a vast colleclioQ of moral and social experiments, which man- 
kind make involuntarily and very expensively on themselves.* 
But we must know the principles of the science before'we can 
apply the experiments/' 

A. And yet, while the real uses of history are philosophi- 
cal, a mere narrator of facts is often far better than a philoso- 
phical historian. 

L. Because it is better to reflect ourselves than to suffer 
others to reflect for us. A philosopher has a system ; he Vievi^ 
things according to his theory; he is unavoidably partial 
and, like Lucian's painter, he paints his one-eyed princes in 
profile. 

\^. It is especially in our language that the philosophical 
historians have been most dangerous. No man can give ns 
history through a falser medium than Hume and Gibbon have 
done. 

X. And this not only from the occasional inaccuracy of their 
facts, but their general way of viewing^ facts. Hume telb the 
history of factions, and Gibbon the history of oligarchies — the 
People, the People, are altogether omitted by both. The fact 
is, neither of them had seen enough of the mass of men to feel 
that history should be something more than a chronicle of dy- 
nasties, however wisely chronicled it be : they are fastidious 
and graceful scholars ; their natural leanings are towards the 
privileged elegances of life: eternally sketching human nature, 
they give us, perhaps, a skeleton tolerably accurate — it is the 
flesh and blood they are unable to accomplish : their sympathies 
are for the courtly — their minds were not robust enough to feel 
sympathies with the undiadefned and unlaurelled tribes : each 
most pretends to what he most wants— ^Hume, with his smooth 
affectation of candour, is never canc^id — and Gibbon, perpe- 
tually philosophizing, is rarely philosophical. 

A. Tacitus and Polybius are not easily equalled. 

L. And why? Because both Tacitus and Polybius had seen 
the world in more turbulent periods than our historians have 
done ; the knowledge of their kind was not lightly printed, but 
deeply and fearfully furrowed, as it were, upon their hearts ; 
their shrewd, yet dark wisdom, was the fruit of a terrible ex- 
perience. Gibbon boasts of the benefit he derived to his His- 
tory from his military studies in the militia ; it was from no such 
holiday service that Polybius learued his method of painting 
wars. As the Mrgalopolitan passed through his stormy and 
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bold career ; as he took rough lessons from the camp, and im- 
bued himself with the^cold sagacity which the diplomatic in- 
trigues he shared both required and taught, he was slowly ac- 
quiring that mass of observation, that wonderful intuition into 
the true spirit of facts, that power of seeing at a glance the Im- 
probable, and through its clouds and darkness seizing at onoe 
upon the True, which characterise the fragments of his great 
history, and elevate, what in other hands would have been but 
a collection of military bulletins, into so inestimable a ma- 
nual for the statesman and the civilian. And, when we glance 
over the life of the far greater Roman, we see no less palpably 
how much the wisdom of the closet was won by the stem na- 
ture of those fields of action in which he who had witnessed 
the reign of a Domitian was cast. When we grow chained to 
his page by the gloomy intenseness of his colourings — when 
crime after crime, in all the living blackness of those fearful 
days, arises before us--^when in his grasping aphorisms the 
fierce secrets of kings lie bared before us — when m every sen- * 
tence we shudder at a record — in every character we mark 
a portent, yet a mirror, of the times, we feel at once how ne- 
cessary to that force and fidelity must have been the severity 
and darkness of his experience. Through action, toil, public 
danger, and public honours, he sought his road to philoso- 
phy, a road beset with rapine and slaughter; every slave that 
fell graved in his heart a warning, every horror he experienced 
animated and armed his genius. Saturate with the spirit of his 
age, his page has made that age incarnate to posterity — actual, 
vivified, consummate, and entire. If, indeed, it be dread and 
ghastly, it is the dread and ghastliness of an unnatural life. 
Time has not touched it with a charnel touch. The Magician 
has preserved the race in their size and posture ; — motionless, 
breathless, — in all else, unchanged as in life. 

A, It is a great loss to our language that Boiingbroke never 
fulfilled what seems to have been the intention of his life and the 
expectation of his friends — viz. the purpose so often alluded to 
in his Letters, of writing a History. 

L, Yes ; from all he has left us, he seems, to have been pre- 
eminently qualified for the task : his thoughts so just, yet so 
noirfe; his penetration into men so keen; his discernment of 
true virtue so exact! 

A. He gave, certainly, its loftiest shape to the doctrine of 
Utility, and is the real father of that doctrine in England.^ 

* The Utilitarians have (^uile overlooked their ohligatious to Lord Bo- 
iingbroke. They would not acknowledge a leader in a Tory. 
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L. Returning from these criticisms on historians to the eC- Ik 
feet which History produces, I cannot but think that its graenl |il 
effect tends to harden the heart against mankind. Its experi* 
ence, so long, so consistent, so unvarying, seem a silent aiiid ir 
resistible accuser of the human species. Men have taken the 
greatest care to preserve their most unanswerable vilifier. M 
forms of government, however hostile to each other, seem alike 
in one effect — the general baseness of the governed. What 
differs the boasted Greece from the contemned Persia? — the 
former produces some hundred names which the latter cannot 
equal. True! But what are a few atoms culled from the sea- 
sands? — what a few great men to the happiness of the herd? 
Are not the Greek writers, the Greek sages, more than all others, 
full of contempt for the mass around them? — the fraud, the in- 
gratitude, the violence, the meanness, the miseny of their fellow- 
beings — do not these make the favourite subject of ancient sa- 
tire, and ancient declamation ? And even among their great men, 
how few on whose merits History can at once decide I — how few 
unsullied, even by the condemnation of their own time. Plu- 
tarch says that the good citizens of Athens were the best men 
the world ever produced ; but that her bad citizens were un- 
paralleled for their atrocities, their impiety, their perfidy. Let 
us look over even the good citizens Plutarch would select, and, 
judging them by the rules of their age, how much have the duh 
ritable still left to forgive ! Were I to select a personification 
of the Genius of Athens, I would choose Themistocles ; a great 
warrior and a wise man, resolute in adversity, accomplished in 
expedients, consummate in address. Reverse the portrait : he 
begins his career by the most unbridled excesses; he turns 
from them, it is said — to what? — to the grossest flattery of the 
multitude : the people whom he adulates at first, he continues 
to rule by deceiving; he has recourse to the tricks and arts of 
superstition to serve the designs and frauds of ambition.* As 
an evidence how little the wisdom of the chiefs had descended 
to the deliberations of the people, viz. — how little the ma- 
jority profited by their form of government— we find it re- 
corded that when an Athenian orator argued a certain point 
too closely with Themistocles — the people stoned him, and the 
women stoned his wife. So much for free discussion among the 

* When he was chosen admiral by the Athenians, he pat off all affairs, public 
and private, to the day that he was about to embark, in order that he might 
appear, in having a vast deal of business to transact, with a greater dignity and 
imporlance, — It is quite clear that all the business thus deferred, must have 
been very l)adly done, and thus a trick to preserve power was nobler and 
brllcr in his ejes than a care for the public advantage. 
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ancients. He governs professedly as a quack. He thinks first 
of destroying his allies, and, haffled in that, contents himself 
with plundering them. Not naturally covetous, he yet betrays 
his host (Timocreon, the Rhodian) for money. Vain, as well 
as rapacious, he lavishes in ostentation what he gains by mean- 
ness. Finally — " linking one virtue with a thousand crimes" — 
he completes his own character and consummates the illustra- 
tion he affords of the spirit of his country, by preserving to the 
last (in spite of his hollow promises of aid to the Barbarian, in 
spite of his resentment) his love to his native city — a passion 
that did not prevent error, nor baseness, nor crime, exerted in 
her eause — but prevented all hostility against her. The most 
selfish, the most crafty, the most heartless of men, destroyed 
himself, rather than injure Greece.^ 

A. Leaving his life a proof that patriotism is a contracted 
and unphilosophical feeling; it embraces but a segment of 
morals. Philanthropy is the only consistent species of public 
love. A patriot Tnay be honest in one thing, yet a knave in 
all else — a philanthropist sees and seizes the whole of virtue. 

L. And it is by philanthropy, perhaps (a modern affection), 
that we may yet add a more pleasing supplement to the histories 
of the past. This can alone correct the feeling of despair for 
human amendment, which history otherwise produces : we can, 
alas 1 only counteract the influence of past facts by recurring 
to the dreams of enthusiasts for the future ; by clinging to some 
one or other of those dreams, and by a hope, that, if just, is at 
least unfounded on any example in former ages, that by the 
increase of knowledge, men will approach to that political per- 
fection, which does not depend alone on the triumphs of art, or 
the advance of sciences — which does not depend alone on 
palaces, and streets, and temples, and a few sounding and 
solemn names, but which shall be felt by the commoi^ herd, 
viz. by the majority of the people : felt by them in improved 
comfort; in enlightened minds; in consistent virtues; in effects, 
we must add, which no causes have hitherto produced. For 
why study the mysteries of Legislation and Government? 
Why ransack the past, and extend our foresight to distant 
ages P if our skill can only improve, as hitherto it has only 
improved, the condition of oligarchies; if it can only give the 
purple and the palace to the few — if it must leave in every 
state the degraded many to toil, to sweat, to consume the day 

* These observations arc loo severe. L— does not deal deeply enough 
W\i\k the Greek character, and he confides too much in ilie rhetorical exag- 
gerations of Plutarch. But, withal, Themistoclcs wa.s not an honest man. 
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in a harsh and sterile conflict with circumstance for a bare 
subsistence ; (heir facukies dormant ; their energies stifled in 
the cradle ; strangers to all that ennobles, refines, exalts, — if at 
every effort to rise, they are encountered by a law, and every 
enterprise darkens with them into a crime ; if, when we east 
our eyes along the vast plains of life, we see but one universal 
Arena of Labour, bounded on all sides by the gibbet, the hulks, 
the wheel, the prison; all ignorance, . prejudice, bloodshed, 
sin; — if this state is to endure for ever on earth, why struggle 
for a freedom which few only can enjoy — for an enlighten* 
mept, which can but call forth a few luminous sparks from aa 
atmosphere of gloom : for a political prosperity which props a 
Uirone, and gives steeds to a triumphal car, and animates the 
winged words of eloquence, or the golden tomes of verse, or 
the lofty speculation of science — and yet leaves these glories 
and effects but as fractions that weigh not one moment against 
the incalculable sum of human miseries P AlasI if this be the 
eternal doom of mortality, let us close our books, let us shut 
the avenues to our minds and hearts, let us despise benevolence 
as a vanity, and speculation as a dream. Let us play the 
Teian with life, think only of the Rose and Vine, and since our 
most earnest endeavours can effect so little to others, let us 
not extend our hopes and our enjoyments beyond the snudl 
and safe circle of Self ! No : man must either believe in the 
perfectibility of his species, or virtue and the love of others 
are but a heated and objectless enthusiasm. 

A. And this belief, whether false or true, gains ground 
daily. 

L. I must own that, until it broke upon me, I saw nothing 
in learning but despondency and gloom. — As clouds across 
the Heaven, darkening the light, and fading one after the other 
into air, seemed the fleeting shadows which Philosophy had 
called forth between the Earth and Sun. If, day after day, in 
my solitary retreat, I pondered over the old aspirations of 
sages, with the various jargon with which, in the pursuit of 
Iruth, they have disguised error, I felt that it was not to teach 
myself to be wise, but to learn to despair of wisdom. What 
a waste of our power — what a mockery of our schemes— 
seemed the fabrics they had erected — the Pythagorean Unity ; 
and the Heraclitan Fire, to which that Philosopher of Woe 
reduced the origin of all things; and the '^ Homoomerta^^ and 
primitive " Intelligence*^ of Anaxagoras; and the Affinity and 
Piscord of Empedocles, and the Atoms of Epicurus, and thebipart 
and pre-existcnt Soul which was evoked by Plato : was there 
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not somethiDg mournful in the wanderings and chimeras of 
these lofty natures? — fed as they were in caves and starry 
solitudes, and winged by that intense and august contempla- 
tion, which they of the antique world were alone able to endure. 
And when, by a sounder study, or a more fortunate train of 
conjecture, the erratic enterprise of their knowledge approached 
the truth — when Democritus, for a moment, and at intervals, 
eyes by a glimmering light the true courses of the Heavenly 
Host — or when Aristippus, amid the roseate and sparkling 
errors of his creed, yet catches a glimpse of the true doctrine 
of morals and the causes of human happiness, — or when the 
lofty Zeno and the sounder Epicurus, differing in the path, 
ift'eet at length at the trne goal — and then again start forth 
into delusion ; — their very approach to truth so momentary 
and partial, only mocks the more^the nature of human wander- 
ings, — *^ caput ac fontem ignorant, divinant, ac delirant 
omnes." * Couple then the records of Philosophy with those of 
History; couple the fallacies of the wise with the sorrows and 
the sufferings of the herd, and how dark and mournful is our 
knowledge of the past, and therefore onr prospects of the 
future I And how selfish does this sentiment render our am- 
bition for the present ! How vain seem the mighty siruggle 
and small fruit of those around us I Look at this moment at 
the agitation and ferment of the world — with what pretence 
can they who believe that the Past is the mirror of the Future, 
.lash themselves into interest for any cause or principle, save 
that immediately profitable to self! To them, if deeply and 
honestly acquainted with history and the progress of knowledge 
— to them how vain must seem the stru^^les and aspirations of 
the crowd ! Why do the people imagine a vain thing ? Why 
the hope and the strife of the rejoicing Gaul; or the slow 
murmur, that foretells irruption through the bright lands of 
Italy P Why should there be blood spilt in the Vistula P or 
why should the armed Belgian dispute for governments and 
Kings P Why agitate ourselves for a name — an ideal goodP 
Thaie orations, and parchments, and meetings, and threats, 
and prayers — this clamour for *^ reform," — how miserable a 
delusion must it seem to him who believes that the mass of 
men must for ever be '* tlie hewers of wood and drawers of 
water!" To them no change raises the level of existence; 
famine still urges on to labour — want still forbids knowledge. 
What matters whether ihis law be passed, or that fleet ba 

* Erasnii CoUc'iuin; llcdonius et Spudaius. 
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launched, or thai palace built, their condition is the same; the 
happiest concurrence of accident and wisdom brings them but 
a greater certainty of labour. A free state does not redeem 
them from toil, nor a despotism increase it So long as the 
sun rises and sets, so long must their bread be won with travail, 
and their life *' be rounded^' with the temptation to crime. It 
seems, therefore, to me, impossible for a wise and well-Ieamed 
man to feel sincerely^ and without self-interest, for the public 
good, unless he believe that laws and increased knowledge will 
at length, however gradually, devise some method of raising 
the great multitude to a nearer equality of comfort and intel- 
ligence with the few; that human nature is capable of a d^ree 
of amelioration that it seems never hitherto to have reached; 
and that the amelioration will be felt from the surface to the 
depth of the great social waters, over which the spirit shall 
move. The Republics of old never effected this object. To 
expect it, society must be altered as well as legislation. It is 
for this reason that I feel glad with an ingenious and admirable 
writer,^ that even theory is at work : I am glad that inquiry 
wanders, even to the fallacies of Owen, or the chimeras of St 
Simon. Out of thai inquiry good may yet come ; and some 
futur% Bacon overturn the axioms of an old school, polluted, 
not redeemed, by every new disciple. To the man who finds 
it possible to entertain this hope, how different an aspect the 
world wears! Casting his glance forward, how wondrous a 
light rests upon the future ! the farther he extends his vision, 
the brighter the light. Animated by a hope more sublime 
than wishes bounded to earth ever before inspired, he feels 
armed with the courage to oppose surrounding prejudice, and 
the warfare of hostile customs. No sectarian advantage, no 
petty benefit is before him ; he sees but the Regeneration of 
Mankind. It is with this object that he links his ambition, that 
he unites his efforts and his name I From the disease, and the 
famine, and the toil around, his spirit bursts into prophecy, 
and dwells among future ages; even if in error, he luxuriates 
through life in the largest benevolence, and dies — if a visionary 
'—the visionary of the grandest dream ! 

* Thu Author of Essays on the Publication of Opinion, hic. 
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CONVERSATION THE SEVENTH. 

Description of an English landscape — The animal enjjoyment of life — Solitary 
persons the least repining — Cowley on the town and country — L ' s 
mental progress from history to works of imagination — He is inspired to 
emulation, not by the fame of genius, but by the luxury of composition- 
Genius is peculiarly susceptible of enjoyment — ^It even enjoys sadness — 
L— 's studies interrupted. 

It is a singularly pretty spot in which L resides. Perhaps 

some of the most picturesque scenery in England is in the 
neighbourhood of London ; and as I rode the other day, in the 
later April, along the quiet lane, which branches from the main 

road to L 's house — Spring never seemed to me to smile 

upon a lovelier prospect. The year had broken into its youth 
as with a sudden and hilarious bound. A little while before, I 
had passed along the same road — all was sullen and wintry — 
the March wind had swept along dry hedges and leafless trees 
— the only birds I had encountered were two melancholy 
sparrows in the middle of the road — too dejected even to chirp ; 
but now a glory had passed over the earth — the trees wer^ 
dight in that delicate and lively verdure, which we cannot look 
upon without feeling a certain freshness creep over the heart. 
Here and there thick blossoms burst in clusters from the fragrant 
hedge, and (as a schoolboy prankt out in the hoops and ruffles 
of his grandsire) the whitethorn seemed to mock at the past 
iBvttter by assuming its garb. Above, about, around — all was 
in motion, in progress, in joy — the birds, which have often 
seemed to me like the messengers from earth to heaven — 
charged with the homage and gratitude of Nature, and gifted 
with the most eloquent of created voices to fulfil the mission ; 
— the birds were upon every spray, their music upon every 
breath of air. Just where the hedge opened to the left, I saw 
the monarch of English rivers glide on his serene and silver 
course — and in the valley on the other side of his waters, vil- 
lage, spire, cottage, and (at rarer yet thick intervals) the abodes 
of opulence looked out among the luxuriant blossoms, and the 
vivid green by which they were encircled. It was a thoroughly 
English scene. For I have always thought that the peculiar 
characteristic of English scenery is a certain air of content. 
There is a happier smile on the face of an English landscape 
than I have ever beheld even in the landscapes of the South ; 
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a happier though a less voluptuous smile — as if Nature were 
more at home. 

Presently I came to the turn of the lane which led at once to 

L 's house — in a few minutes I was at the gate. Within, 

the grounds, though not extensive, have the appearance of 
being so — the trees are of great size, and the turf is broken into 
nuny a dell and hollow, which gives the lawn a wild -and a 
park-like appearance. The house is quaint and old-fashioned 
(not Gothic or Elizabethan) in its architecture; it seems to have 
been begun at the latter period of the reign of James the First, 
and to have undergone sundry alterations, the latest of which 
might have occurred at the time of Anne. The old brown 
bricks are three parts covered witli jessamine and ivy, and the 

room in which L generally passes his day, looks out upon 

a grove of trees, amidst which, at every opening, are little 
clusters and parterres of flowers. And in this spot, half wodd 
half garden, I found my friend, seduced from his books by the 
warmth and beauty of the day, seated on a rustic bench, and 
surrounded by the numerous dogs, which, of all species and all 
sizes, he maintains in general idleness and favour. 

" I love," said L , speaking of those retainers, " like 

old Montaigne, to have animal life around me. The mere 
consciousness and sensation of existence is so much stronger in 
brutes than in ourselves, their joy in the common air|and sun is 
so vivid and buoyant, that I (who think we should sympathise 
with all things, if we would but condescend to remark all 
things) feet* a contagious exhilaration of spirits, in their open- 
ness to pleasurable perceptions. And how happy, in reality, 
the sentiment of life is ! — how glorious a calm we inhale in 
the warm sun! — how rapturous a gladness in the fresh winds! 
— how profound a meditation and delight in the stillness of 
the ^ starry time !^ — how sufficient alone to make us happy is 
external nature, were it not for these eternal cares that we 
create for ourselves. Man would be happy but that he is 
forbidden to be so by men. The most solitary persons have 
always been the least repining." 

A. But then their complacency arises from the stagnation of 
the intellect — it is indifference, not happiness. 

L, Pardon me, I cannot think so. How many have found 
solitude not only, as Cicero calls it, the pabulum of the mind, 
but the nurse of their genius ! How many of the world's most 
sacred oracles have been uttered like those of Dodona, from the 
silence of deep woods ! Look over the lives of men of genius, 
how far the larger proportion of them have been passed in 
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loneliness. Now, for my part, I think solitude has its reward 
both" for the dull and the wise ; — Me former are therein more 
sensible to the mere animal enjoyment which is their only 
source of happiness : the latter are not (by the irritation, the 
jealousy, the weariness, the round of small cares, ^ich the 
crowd produces) distracted from that contemplation, mti those 
pursuits, which constitute the chief luxury of their life and 
the T« KAho¥ of their desires. There is a feeling of escape, 
when a man who has cultivated his faculties rather in thought 
than action, finds himself after a long absence in cities, return- 
ed to the spissa nemora domusgue Nympharum^ which none 
but himself can comprehend. With what a deep and earnest 
dilation Cowley luxuriates in that, the most eloquent essay 
perhaps in the language I — although, as a poet, the author of 
the Davideis was idolised iar beyond his merits by a courtly 
audience, and therefore was not susceptible, like most of his 
brethren, of that neglect of the crowd which disgusts our 
hearts by mortifying our vanity. How calm, how august, and 
yet how profoundly joyful is the vein with which he dwells on 
the eontrast of the town and the country! ''We are here 
among the vast and noble scenes of Nature. We are there 
among the pitiful shifts of policy. We walk here in the light 
and open ways of Divine bounty. We grope there in the dark 
and oonfused labyrinths of human malice T' 

A. There is a zest even in turning from the harsher subjects, 
not oply of life, but of literature, to passages like these 1 How 
these green spots of the poetry of sentiment soften and rege- 
nerate the heart I 

L. And so, after wading through the long and dry details, 
wfaidi constitute the greater part of history, you may conceive 
the '{pleasure with whigh I next turned to that more grateful 
iM^kod of noting the progress ef nations, — the history of their 
literature. 

m^, I thank you for renewing the thread broken off in our 
last conversation. We had been speaking of the rejlectidns 
which history awakened in your mind. That necessary (and 
yet how seldom an useful) study, was followed then by the 
relaxation of more graceful literature? 

L. Yes, and in the course 4>f this change, a singular effect 
was produced in my habits of mind. Hithertho I had read 
witfaoiit much emulation. Philosophy, while it soothes the 
reason, damps the ambition. And so few among historians 
awaken our more lively feelings, and so little in history encou- 
rages us to pass the freshness of our years in commemorating 
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details at once frivolous torelate and laborious to colleet, thatL 
I did not find myself iemplkd by either study to compose m^ 
treatise or a record. But Fiction now opened to me her ricl^ 
and wonderful world — I was brought back to early (and early 
are alwavs aspiring) feelings— by those magical fascinations, 
which m4 ^^° ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^y boyhood. The sparkling stores 
of wit and fancy, the deep and various mines of poesy, stretched 
before me, and I was covetous! I desired to possess, and to 
reproduce. There is a Northern legend of a man who had 
resisted all the temptations the earth could olfer. The demoo 
opened to his gaze the marvels beneath the earth. Trees ef- 
fulgent with diamond fruits, pillars of gold, and precious stones, 
fountains with water of a million hues, and over all a floating 
and delicious music instead of air. The tempter succeeded :— 
envy and desire were created in the breast that had been calm 
till then. This weakness was a type of mine ! — I was not only 
charmed with the works ai^ound me, but I became envious of 
the rapture which they who created them, must, I fancied, have 
enjoyed. I recalled that intense and all-glowing description 
which De Stael has given in her Essay on Enthusiasm, of the 
ecstasy which an author enjoys, not in the publication, but the 
production, of his work. Could Shakspeare, I exclaimed, have 
erected his mighty Temple to Fame, without feeling, himself, 
the inspiration which consecrated the shrine? Must he not 
have enjoyed, above all the rest of mankind, every laugh that 
rang from Falstaff, or every moral that came from the melan- 
choly Jacques? Must he not have felt the strange and airy 
rapture of a preternatural being, when his soul conjured up the 
DeseK Island, the Caliban, and the Ariel? Must he not have 
been intoxicated with a gladness, lighter and more delicate, 
yet, oh, more exquisite and rich, than ^any which the harsh 
merriment of earth can fathar, when his fancy dwelt in 
the summer noon under the green boughs with Titania, 
and looked on the ringlets of the fairies, dewy with the 
kisses qf the flowers? And was there no delight iathe dark 
and weird terror with which he invoked the grisly Three, " so 
withered and so wild in their attire," who, in foretelling, them- 
selves created, the bloody destinies of Macbeth ? — So far from 
believing, as some have done, , that the feelings of genius are 
inclined to sadness and dejection — it seemed to me vitally 
necessarji to genius to be vividly susceptible to enjoyment. 
The poet in prose or verse — the Creator^ — can only stamp 
his images forcibly on the page in proportion as he has 
keenly felt, ardently nursed, and long brooded over them. 
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^lEkd bow few among the mass of writings that float down to 
posterity are not far more impregnated with the bright colour- 
ings of the mind, than its gloomier hues! Homer, Virgil, 
\rio8to, Voltaire, Goethe, Cervantes — and — perhaps, a lower 
grade— -Scott, Fiedling, Le Sage, Moli£re. What a serene and 
liealthful cheerfulness, nay, what a quick and vigorous zest of 
life, are glowingly visible in all ! — It is with a very perverted 
judgment that some have fastened on the few exceptions to the 
rule, and have asserted that the gloom of Byron or the morbi- 
dity of Rousseau, characterize not the individual, but the tribe. 
Nay, even in these exceptions, I imagine that, could we accu* 
rately examine, we should find, that the capacity to enjoy 
strongly pervaded their temperament, and made out of their 
griefs a luxury! — Who shall say whetherRousseau, breathing 
forth his ^Reveries,' orByron tracing the Pilgrimage of 'Ghilde 
Harold,' did not more powerfully feel the glory of the task, 
than the sorrow it was to immortalize ? Must they not have 
been exalted with an almost divine gladness, by the beauty of 
Uieir own ideas, the melody of their own murmurs, the wonders 
of their own art? Perhaps we should find that Rousseau did 
not experience a deeper pleasure, though it might be of a live- 
lier hue, when he dwelt on his racy enjoyment of his young 
and pedestrian excursion, than when in his old age, and his 
benighted, but haunted mood, he filled the solitude with ima- 
^luiry enemies, and bade his beloved lake echo to self-nursed 
woes. 

Yon see then that I was impressed, erroneously or. truly, 
the belief, that in cultivating the imagination I should cuU 
tivate my happiness. I was envious, not so much of the fame 
of the ornaments of letters, as of the enjoyment they must have 
experienced in acquiring it. I shut myself in a closer seclusion, not 
to study the thoughts of others, but to embody my own. 1 had 
been long ambitious of the deepest hoards of learning. I now 
became ambitious of adding to the stores of a lighter knowledge. 

A. And did you find that luxury in ideal creation which you 
expected ? — 

L. I might have done so, but I stopped short in my appren- 
ticeship. — ' 

A, And the cause? — 

L. Why, one bright day in June, as I was sitting alone in 
my room, I was suddenly aroused from my reverie, by a 
sharp and sudden pain, that shot through my breast, and when 
k left me I fainted away. I was a little alarmed by this cir- 
cumstance, but thought the air might -relieve me. I walked 

11 
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out, and ascended a hill at the back of the house. My'at^ 
tention being now aroused and directed towards myself, 1 was 
startled to find my breath so short that I wiis forced severak. 
times to stop in the ascent. A low, short cough, which I haA. 
not heeded before, now struck me as a warning, whidi I ough& 
to prepare myself to obey. That evening, as I looked in th^ 
glass, for the first time for several weeks with any care in th^ 
sui*vey, I perceived that my apprehensions were corroborated 
by the change in my appearance. My cheeks were fallen, and 
I detected, in the midst of their natural paleness, that hectic 
which never betrays its augury. I saw that my days were 
numbered, and I lay down on my pillow that night with the 
resolve to prepare for death. The next day when I looked 
over my scattered papers ; when I saw the mighty schemes I 
had commenced, and recalled the long and earnest absorption 
of all my faculties, which even that commencement had re- 
quired, — I was seized with a sort of despair. It was evident 
that I could now perform nothing great, and as for trifles, 
ought they to occupy the mind of one whose eye was on the 
grave ? — There was but one answer to this question. I com- 
mitted my fragments to the flames; and now there came, indeed, 
upon me a despondency I had not felt before. I saw mysel(in 
the condition of one, who, after much travail in the world, has 
found a retreat, and built a home, and who in the moment be 
says to his heart, '' Now thou shalt have rest!^' beholds himself 
summoned away. I had found an object — it was torn from 
me — my staff was broken, and it was only left to me to creep to 
the tomb, without easing by any support the labour of the way. 
I had coveted no petty aim — I had not bowed my desires to the 
dust and mire of men^s common wishes — I had bade my am- 
bition single out a lofty end and pursue it by generous means. 
In the dreams of my spirit, I had bound the joys of my existence 
to this one aspiring hope, nor had I built that hope on the 
slender foundations of a young inexperience — I had learned, I 
had thought, I had toiled, before I ventured in my turn to 
produce. And now, between myself and the fulfilment of 
schemes, that I had wrought with travail, and to which I looked 
for no undue reward — there yawned the Eternal Gulf. It 
seemed to me as if I was condemned to leave life, at the mo- 
ment I had given to life an object. There was a bitterness in 
these thoughts which it was not easy to counteract. In vain, 
I said to my soul, " Why grieve ?— Death itself does not appal 
thee. — And after all, what can life's proudest objects bring thee 
better than rest ?" — But we learn at last to conquer our destiny, 
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^y surveying it; there is no regret which is not to be vanquished 
hy resolve. And now, when I saw myself declining day by 
dsi^, I turned to those more elevating and less earthy medita* 
^^pns, which supply us, as it were, with wings, when the feet 
fail. They have become to me dearer than the dreams which 
^bey succeeded, and they whisper to me of a brighter immor- 
ality than that of Fame. 



CONVERSATION THE EIGHTH. 

-*s occasional restlessness at the thought of death— Anecdote of the last 

honrs of a man unwilling to die — ^L 's gratitude that the gradual decay 

of his powers prepares him for his end — Criticism on the ** Night Thoughts** 
^-Surrey of contemporaneous poetry— Remarkable distinction between the 
blank verse and rhyme of the same period — ^The former more Cn^ish — 
Peculiarities of the old English muse — Its quaint Ioto of classical allusion — 
Its mixture of the grave and gay — Its minuteness in rural description j &c. — 
Pope compared with Thomson ; Akenside with Johnson — ^Young — His ten- 
dency to the ambitious-*— The views of life more gloomy in the Greek than 
die Roman poets — The English Muse rather adopts those of the former— 
Young embued with our earlier poetry — The sublimest poets abound with 
the homeliest images— and, in modem literature, also with the most exag- 
gerated conceits — ^Yonng therefore justified by their example in his home- 
liness and quaintness— His sublime power of personification— His terseness 
—Difference between the rank of the poet and that of the poem — ^The gran- 
deur of the conception of the Night Thoughts as compared with Childe 
Harold and other didactic poems — ^The Poet's conception is sustained 
lliroaghout — The wisdom of his maxims — The beauty of his diction— Con- 
dnding remarks on Young's character — Apology for retailing L— -'s cri- 



ticisms. 

It is with a melancholy pleasure that I have been made sen- 
sible of the interest that these conversations have excited in the 
gender and more thoughtful of the tribe of readers.^ I have 
received more anonymous letters than I care to name, com- 
plainipg of the long silence I have preserved, and urging me to 
renew Dialogues, already so often repeated, that I might well 
imagine (knowing how impatient the readers of a periodical 
generally are of subjects continued in a series) that they had 
snflQciently exhausted the indulgence of the public. To me in* 
dividuaUy, there is little that is flattering in any interest these 
papers may have created. I am but the echo of another; or, to 

* The reader will here remember that these dialogues first appeared in n 
detached shape in the New Monthly Magazine — ^there was an interval of 
several months (from May to November) between the appearance of the' last 
and the following conversation. 

14* 
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use an old, yet still graceful metaphor, I only fnmisli the string 
which keeps the flowers together. The reasons of mj silence 
have been twofold. Amidst the strife and fermait of passing 
events, the thoughts and feelings, the menial history^ of aiKa 
individual seemed to fade into insignificanoe; and I deemed £^ 
fairer justice to L — — to reserve that history to ealmer o£^ 
portunities. If I must name another motive, I will frankly addT, 
that I have not of late had the heart to proceed. Never more 
now — but no — I will not anticipate a story which, so far a5 
events and incidents create interest, has so little to recommend 
it The reader need fear no farther interruption. All that 
remains to relate is already prepared, and I have but to send 
it, portion by portion, to the press, until the whole is concluded, 

^ And the spell closes with its silent seal." 

And now I saw L daily, for his disease increased rapidlj 

upon him, and I would not willingly have lost any rays of thai 
sun that was so soon to set for ever. Nothing creates within us 
so many confused and strange sentiments as a conversation on 
those great and lofty topics of life or nature, which are rarely 
pleasing, except to Wisdom whidi contemplates, and Genius 
which imagines; — a conversation on such topics with one whose 
lips are about to be closed for an eternity. This thought im- 
presses even common words with a certain sanctity ; what, then, 
must it breathe into matters which, even in ordinary times, are 
consecrated to our most high-wrought emotions and our pro- 
foundest hopes? 

I saw, then, L daily, and daily he grew more resigned 

to his fate; yet I cannot deny that there were moments when 
his old ambition would break forth — when the stir of the living 
world around him — when action, enterprise, and fame — spoke 
loudly to his heart; — moments when he wished to live on, and 
the deep quiet of the grave seemed to him chilling and untimely; 
and — reflect, — while we were conversing on these calm and 
unearthly topics, what was the great world about? Strife and 
agitation — the stern wrestle between topics that have been and 
the things to come — the vast up-heavings of socidiy — the re- 
volution of mind that was abroad — was not this felt, even to the 
solitary heart of that retirement in which the lamp of a bright 
and keen cxisien<^c was wasting itself away ! 

" I remember,*' said L , one evening, when we sate 

conversing in liis study; the sofa wheeled round; the curtains 
ilrawn; the table set, and the night's sedentary preparations 
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made ; '^ 1 remember hearing the particulars of the last bout's of 
an old acquaintance of mine, a lawyer, rising into great eminence 
in his profession — a resolute, hard-minded, scheming, ambitious 
man. He was attacked in the prime of life with a sudden ill- 
ness; mortification ensued; there was no hope; he had some six 
or seven hours of life before him, and no more. He was per- 
fectly sensible of his fate, and wholly unreconciled to it ' Come 
hither,^ he said to the physician, holding out his. arm (he was a 
man of remarkable physical strength); 'Look at these muscles; 
they lEire not wasted by illness; I am still at this moment in the 
full vigour of manhood, and you tell me I must die ! ' He ground 
bis teeth as he spoke. 'Mark, I am not resigned; I will battle 
with this enemy ; ' and he raised himself up, called for food and 
wine, and d^ed with the same dark struggles and fiery resistance 
that he would have offered in battle to some embodied and 
palpable foe. Can you not enter into his feelings? I can most 

thorouf^y. — Yes," L-: renewed, after a short pause, "I 

ought to be deeply grateful that my mind has been filed down 
and conciliated to what is inevitable by the gradual decay of my 
physical powers ; the spiritual habitant is not abruptly and vio- 
lently expelled from its mansion ; but the mansion itself becomes 
ruinous, and the inmate has had time to prepare itself for another. 
Yet when I see you all about me, strong for the race and eager 
for the battle — when, in the dead of a l(mg and sleepless nighty 
images of all I might have done, had the common* date of life 
been mine, start up before me, I feel as a man must feel who 
finds himself suddenly arrested in the midst of a journey, of 
which all the variety of scene, the glow of enteiprise, the triumph 
of discovery, were yet to come. It is like the traveller who dies 
in sight of the very land that he has sacrified the ease of youth 
and the pleasures of manhood to reach. But these are not the 
reflections I ought to indulge — let me avoid tl^em. And where 
G8Q I find a better refuge for my thoughts than in talking to you 
of this poem, which, long ago, we said w6 would attempt to 
criticise, and which of all modern works, gloomy and mono- 
tonous as it seems to men in the flush of life, offers the calmest 
and most sacred consolation to those whom Life's objects should 
no longer interest?" 

A, You speak of " The Night Thoughts ?" Ay, we were to 
have examined that curious poem, which has so many pur- 
chasers, and has been honoured with so few critics. Certainly, 
when we remember the day in which it appeared, and the poetry 
by which it has been succeeded, it is worthy of a more ample 
criticism than, with one exception, it has received. 
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** It \i very remarkaMe," said L^ — -, willini^y Buffering hioK 
self to sink into a more common-place vein, **how great a 
difFerenoe the spirit of poetry in the last century assumes, when 
breathed through the meaium of blank verse^ and through 
that of rhyme. In rhyme, the (adiion of poetry was deddedly 
French, and artificial; polish, smoothness, point, and epigram 
are its prevailing characteristics ; but in blank- verse, that noUe 
metre, introduced by Surrey, and perfected by Shakspeare, the 
old genius of English poetry seems to have made a stubborn and 
resolute stand. In the same year that Pope produced *Tbe 
Dunciad,' appeared the ^Summer' of James Thomson. Two 
years prior to that, viz. 1 726, the first published of Ihe Seasons, 
* Winter,' had been added to the wealth of EhgUsh poetry, un- 
noticed at first, but singled out happily by perhaps the best critie 
, of the day, Whately, and recommended by his, to more vulgar, 
admiration. ^The Seasons' is a thoroughly national poem, 
thoroughly English : not that Thomson, or that any English poet 
of great name, has entirely escaped the affectation of classical 
models ;* that affectation is indeed to be found not the least fre- 
quently among those poets the most purely national. Nicholas 
Grimoald, the second English poet in blank verse after Surrey — 
a translator as well as poet— -is a curious instance of the En^ish 
spirit blended with the Latin school. Thus, in his poem on 
Friendship, the lines — 

' Of all the heavenly gifts, that mortal men commend, 
What trusty treasure in the world can countervail a friend ! 
Our health is soon decayed, goods casual, light and vain, 
Broke have we seen the force of power, and honour suffer stain !' 

These lines, I say, are soon afterwards followed by references 
to Scipio and Laelius, and Cicero and Atticus; and, by the way, 
Theseus and Pirithous, or, as he is pleased to abbreviate the 
latter name, Pirith^ are thus made the vehicle to one of those 
shrewd hits of quaint, odd satire which the old poets so loved 
to introduce — 

' Diywn Theseus went to hell, 

Pirith, his friend, to find ; 
Oh that the wives, in these our days. 

Were to their mates as kind! * 

^^ So, in short, through all the long series of English poets 
—through those preceding Elizabeth — Vaux, Sackville — even 
the homely Tusser in his ' Five Hundreth poyntes of good 
Husbandrie,' (certainly as English and as rural a poem as po- 
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siUe) — ^fly with peculiar avidity to ancient times for ornaments 
an4 allusions the most unseasonable and osstentatious. The 
grace and elegance of Elizabeth^s age were no preventives to 
the same perversion of taste; Christianity and Mythology, 
knight-errantry and stoicism, Gothic qualities and Roman 
names, all unite together in the most exulting defiance of rea- 
son and common-sense; — 'The Arcadia^ (a poem, if Telema- 
dius has rightly been called a poem), of the polished Sidney, 
is the most arabesque of all these mixtures of poetical architec- 
ture; — Shakspeare does not escape the mania; Marlpwe plunges 
into it; Ben Jonson, with all his deep learning, and certainly 
correct taste, portrays his own age most faithfully, but covers 
the dress with Roman jewellery. The taste continued; the 
sanctity of Milton^s theme, and the rigidity of his religious 
sect, sufficed not to exclude from his venerable page — 

* Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train.' 

The gods of old are translated to sees in the modern Hell — 

* Titan, heaven^s first-born, 
With his enormous brood and birthright seized 
By younget Saturn, he from mightier Jove 
His own and Rhea's son, like measure found : 
So Jove usurping reigned — these first in Ci;ete 
And Ida known, thenoe on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled !' 

Even in the Hebrew Paradise — 

* The universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Leads on the eternal Spring !' 

The climax of beauty in Raphael's appearance, is that — 

♦ 

' Like Maia's son he stood/ 

And ^^ the Eternal " himself borrows Homer's scales, to decide 
upon the engagement between fiend and angel — 

* Golden scales yet seen 
Betwixt Astraea and the Scorpion sign.' 

We all know how much the same classic adulterations mingle 
with the English Helicon at a latter period ; how little even the 
wits of the time of Charles the Second escape the hereditary 
taint. Sedley's mistresses are all Uranias and PhilUses. Now 
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he borrows a moral from Lycophron, and next he aMores iisy 
in one of die prettiest of his songs that — 

^Love BtUl has something of the sea 
F^rom whence his moHier rose/ 

Dryden, whose excellence never lay m an accurate taste, thon^ 
in his adflairable prose writings he proves that he knew the 
theory while he neglected the practice, is less painfully dassical 
and unseasonably mythological than might have been expected; 
and as from his time the school of poetry became more syste- 
matically copied from a classical model, so it became less eccen- 
tric in its classical admixtures. Pope is at once the most Ro- 
man * of all our poets, and the least offensive in his Romanism. 
1 mention all this to prove, that when we find much that is 
borrowed, and often awkwardly borrowed, from ancient stores, 
ancient names, and ancient fables, in those poets of the last 
Century, whom I shall take the licence to ctdl pre-eminently 
English, we must not suppose that they are, from that fault, the 
less national ; nay, that very aptitude to borrow, that very ten- 
dency to confuse their present theme with the incongruous 
ornaments of a country wholly oppo^te from our own, are 
almost y on the contrary^ a testimony how deeply they were 
imbued with that spirit which belonged to the most genuine 
of their predecessors, 

^' Among the chief characteristics of our English poetry, are 
great minuteness and fidelity in rural description — a deep me- 
lancholy in moral reflection, coupled with a strong and racy 
aptitude to enjoy the sweets of life as well as to repine at the 
bitters — a glowing richness, a daring courage, of expression, 
and a curious love of abrupt change in thought and diction ; so 
that the epigrammatic and the sublime, the humorous and the 
grave, the solemn and the quaint, are found in a juxtaposition 
the most singular and startling; as much the reverse of the 
severe simplicity of the true ancient schools as possible, and 
having its resemblance, and that but occasionally, and in this 
point alone, in the Italian, f 

'^ In the middle of the last century, the three greatest of the 
poets in blank-verse are Akenside, Thomson, and Young. Of 
these three, the last I consider the most thoroughly English in 
his muse; but, with the exception of that love of blending 

'* And the least Greek. 

t Critics not acquainted with our early literature have imagined this mixture 
or grave and gay the offspring of late years, nay, some have actually attribute d 
its origin ui England to Byron's imitations from the Italian, 
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extremes, which I have nested before, the two former are 
largely possessed of the great features of th^r national tribe. 
Pope's pastorals were written at so early an age that it would 
not be fair to set them in comparison with ^Thomson's Sea- 
sons/ had Pope's descriptions of scenery ever undergone any 
change in their spirit and conception, in proportion as he added 
to the correct ear of his yoiith — the bold turn, the exquisite 
taste, the incomparable epigram, and even (witness the pro- 
logue to ^ Cato') the noble thought and the august image, which 
adorn the j>oetry of his maturer years; but however Pope im- 
proved in all else, his idea, his notion of rural description 
always remained pretty nearly the same — viz. as trite as it 
could be. And this, an individual failing, was the failing also 
of his school — the eminent failing of the French school to this 
very day. Well then. Pope having fixed upon Autumn as the 
season of a short pastoral, chooses tuneful Hylas' for his 
songster, and telling us first, that — 

' Now setting Phoebus shone serenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were strewed with purple light;' 

* Tuneful Hylas' then, thus 

* Taught rocks to weep and made the mountains groan.' 

* Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain, 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine. 
And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine ; 
Now blushing berries paint the yellow grove. 
Just gods ! shall all things yield returns but love ?' 

'^ These lines are very smooth, and for the age at which they 
were composed, surprisingly correct. They are as good, per- 
haps, as anything in ^ Les Jardins' of Delille, but there is not 
a vestige of English poetry in them — not a vestige. Thomson 
would not have written thejn at any age, and Pope would 
only have polished them more had he written them when he 
published the ' Dunciad,' t. e, as I said before, in the same 
year in which Thomson published the ' Summer.' But thus 
begins the poet of the ' Seasons' with his *' Autumn.' 

' Crowned with the sickle, and the wheaten sheaf, 
y While Autumn nodding o'er the yefow plain. 

Comes jovial on 

• • « • * 

... . broad, brown, below 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head, 
Ricky sileniy deep they standi for not a gale 
Rolls its light billows o'er the bending plain, 
A calm of plenty V 



•r. 
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Again, how fine what follows 1 WordswOTth is not more 
true to Nature. He speaks of the Autumn fogs — ' 

' Expanding &r 

The huge dusk, gradual, swaUows up the plain, 
Vanish the woods — tiie dim seen riyer seems 
Sullen and slow to roll the misty waye, 
£yen in the height of noon opprest, the sun 

Sheds weak 

Indistinct on earth, 

Seen through the tumid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear ; and wildered o'er the waste 
The shepherd stalks gigantic — ^till at last 
Wreathed dun aromid, in deeper circles still 
Successive, closing sits the general fog 
Unbounded o'er the world, and mingling thick, 
A formless grey confusion covers aU." 

This is description! — and this is national I — this is English 
— albeit it was the Tweed, 

' Whose pastoral banks first heard that ]>oric reed.' 

^^ Again too, in another vein — that inclination to stoop from 
the grave to the low — ^which, as I have hinted, is less frequently 
displayed in Thomson than in Young (in Akenside, it is 
scarcely, if at all, noticeable) — this is English. A fox-hunter's 
debauch, — 

* Set ardent in 
For serious drinking, .... 

• ♦ * » » 

confused above 

Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers, 
As if the table even itself was drunk, 
Lie a wet broken scene, and wide below 
Is heaped the social slaughter, where astride 

The lubber power in filthy triumph sits, &.c. 

Perhaps some doctor of tremendous paunch. 
Awful and deep, a hlach abjfss of drinhy 
Outlives them all !' &c. 

*^ These are passages, which (mixing the serious with the 
burlesque) would be rarely found in the same poem in any 
other language than ours — and the spirit that pervades blank 
verse, such as this, is altogether different from that which 
reigned over the contemporaneous rhymes of the day. It 
breathes of life, of action, of the open air, of the contemplative 
walk in the fields at eve, or the social hearth at night. But the 
genius of rhyme lived in London — talked with courtiers — made 
love and witticisms in a breath — ' babbled about green fields^ in 
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a dusty closet — and when it walked into print it was never 
without a bag-wig and a sword. 

'^ The ^ Seasons^ were completed in 1730. Fourteen years 
afterwards appeared Akenside's ' Pleasures of Imagination : Mt * 
is a great poem; but Akenside's habits of mind — his pedantry 
and stiffness — were not well adapted to the subject he chose. 
Thei*e is a straining and labour about his verse as if it were the 
ofispring rather of the Pains than the Pleasures of Imagination. 
His love of Latin composition tends also to unanglicise his 
diction. Thus his poem is infinitely too scholastic, and certainly 
neither in vigour or richness of expression, in close description, 
in sublimity, in terseness, in avoidance of cold generalities, is he 
to be put on a par with Thomson or Young. But still if yoii 
compare his blank verse with his own rhyme, or with that of* 
Johnson^s 'London,^ (which, though I do not remember the 
exact date it was published, must have appeared some six or 
seven years before) you find the native muse more visible, more 
at liberty in the t^lank verse, than the other and more crippled 
metre. I mention Johnson in particular, for the genius of both 
was scholastic and didactic. Both thought of the Ancients — the 
one copied from Juvenal, the other imagined from Lucretius. 
The passages I shall quote from each are strictly classical. But 
one is of the old English race of classical description — it 
breathes of Spenser and of Milton — the other was the anti- 
national, the new, the borrowed, the diluted, the classical de- 
scription, which steals the triteness of old, without its richness. 
One takes the dress — the other the jewels. Thus Johnson : — 

' Couldst thou resign the park, and play, content, 

For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 

There mightst thou find some elegant retreat, ' 

Some hireling senator's deserted seat, 

And stretch thy prospects o'er the smiling land, 

For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand ; 

There prune thy walks, support thy drooping flowers. 

Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowers. 

And while thy grounds a cheap repast afford, 

Despise the dainties of a venal lord ; 

There every bush with nature's music rings. 

There every breeze bears health upon its wings : 

On all thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walk, and morning toil.* 

** Now then for Akenside. He has burst into an apostrophe 
on Beauty (with Johnson it would have been Venus!) and after 
asking whether She will fly — 

* With laughing Autumn to the Atlantic Isles,' 
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the poet addft — 

* Or yiTit thou rather stoop thy vagrant plume 

Where, gliding through his daughter's honoured shades. 

The Smooth Peneus fVom his glassy flood 

Reflects purpureal Tempers pleasant scene— * 

Fair Tempe ! — haunt beloved of sylvan powers 

Of Nymphs and Fauns, where in the golden age 

They played in secret on the shady brink 

With antient Pan. While round their choral steps 

Young boors and genial gales with constant hand 

Showered blossoms, odours, showered ambrosial dews. 

And Spring's elysian bloom !' 

'^ Here all is classic — antique — Grecian-r— it might be a traDS* 
lation from Euripides. But how different tlie life in this page, 
to the cold resuscitation of dry bones in Johnson! Johnson, 
who despised the fine ballads which make the germs of all that 
is vivid and noble in our poetry, could not have comprehended 
the difference between the genuine antique and die moek. 
They both have filled their vases from the old fountain * «p/eit- 
didior vitro;'' but the vase of one is the Etruscan shape — and 
that of the others is a yellow-ware utensil from Fleet Street. 
But now, having somewhat prepared ourselves by the diort 
survey-— retrospective and contemporaneous— ^that we have 
thus taken of English poetry, we come, at once to Young — a 
man whose grandeur of thought, whose sublimity of expression, 
whose wonderful power of condensing volumes into a line, place 
him, in my opinion, wholly beyond the reach of any of his 
contemporaries, and enable him to combine the various and 
loftiest characteristics of prose and verse; — enable him to equal 
now a Milton in the imperial pomp of his imagery, and now a 
Tacitus in the iron grasp of his reflection.*' 

A, There seems to have been in Young's mind a remarkable 
turn towards the Ambitious. His poetry and his life equally 
betray that loftiness of desire and straining after effect — which 
both in composition and character we term ambitious. 

L, It is rather a curious anecdote in literary history, that the 
austere Young should have attempted to enter Parliament under 
the auspices of that profligate bankrupt of all morality, public 
and private, Philip Duke of Wharton. Had he succeeded — what 
difference might it have made not only in Young's life but in his 
t^liaracter ! Is it not on the cards that the grandest of all theolo- 
gi<^al pocls (for neither Milton nor Dante arc in reality theolo- 
Kiral poets, though they are often so called), might have become, 
ih (lui( virions and jobbing age of parliamentary history, a 
(nirMing advfMiliircr or an intriguing placeman ? 
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A. The supposition is not uncharitable when we look to his 
after-life, and see his ixianoeuvres for ecclesiastical preferment. 
For my own part I incline to suspect that half the sublime me- 
lancholy of the poet proceeded from the discontent of the 
worldling. 

X. It is certainly possible that not even the loftiest sentiments 
— the fullest mind — the most devout and solemn fervour of 
religion, may suffice to chase away the poor and petty feelings 
that in this artificial world fasten themselves around the heart, 
and are often the base causes of the most magnificent effoi*ts 
of genius. The blighting of a selfish ambition produced the 
Gulliver of Swift — and possibly also deepen^ the ebon dyes of 
the verse of Young. A morbid discontent — an infirmity of 
constitution — breathed its gloom into the '' Rasselas'' of Johnson, 
and the " Ghilde Harold" of Byron. When the poet flies, 
after any affliction in the world, to his consolatory and absorbing 
art, he is unaware that that affliction which inspires him is 
often composed of the paltriest materials. So singular and 
complex, in short, are the sources of inspiration, so completely 
and subtly are the clay and the gold moulded together, that, 
though it may be a curious metaphysical pleasure to analyse, 
and weigh, and sift, the good and the evil therein, it is not a 
task that it is very wise in us to undertake. Let us drink into 
our souls the deep thought and lofty verse of Lucretius, without 
asking what share belonged to the philtre and what to the 
genius. 

We may remark that the contemplation exhibited in the 
poetry of the Ancients turns usually towards a gay result, and 
mghs forth an Epicurean moral — the melancholy is soft, not 
l^oomy, and brightens up at its close. 

" Vina liques, et spatio brevi 

Spem longam reseces ; dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
^tas ; carpe diem quim minimum credula postero/' 

Life is short — while we speak it flies — enjoy then the present 
and forget the future — such is the chief moral of ancient po- 
etry, a graceful and a wise moral — indulged beneath a southern 
sky, and well deserving the phrase applied to it — " the philoso- 
phy of the garden'' — telling us of the brief and fleeting life of 
the flowers that surround us, only to encourage us to hang 
over their odours while we may. But it must be observed that 
this, the more agreeable, shape of melancholy is more remark- 
able among the Romans than the Greeks. Throughout the va- 
rious philosophies of the latter the dark and saddening doctrine 
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of an irresistible Fate flows like a bitter stream ; — and an uo' 
relieved and heavy despondency among the less popular of tlie 
remains of Greek poesy often comes in startling contrast ^inth 
the gayer wisdom of that more conunonly admired. Turn Grom 
Anacreon to the fragments of Mimnermus, collected by Sto- 
baeus — it is indeed Cuming from the roses to the sepulchre be- 
neath. ^' Life is short — we learn from the Gods neither evil 
nor good — the black fates are before us — death and old age at 
hand. Not one among mortals whom Jupiter heaps not with 
afflictions," &c. It Is chiefly from this more sombre order of 
reflection that the English contemplative writers deduce their 
inspiration. Lord Sackville, in the '' Mirror of Magistrates," 
may furnish no inadequate notion of the exaggerating extent to 
which we have carried despondency. He therein represents 
Sorrow in Hell, introducing the reader to the principal charac- 
ters in our history ! With our earUer writers Young was in- 
timately acquainted and deeply imbued. But of all great poets 
his plagiarisms are the least naked. Drununond says — 

^ This world a hnnting is ; 

The prey poor man — the Nimrod fierce is death.** 

And Young at once familiarizes and exalts the image — 

^ I see the circling hunt of noisy men 
Burst law's enclosure, leap the mounds of right. 
Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey- 
Till Death, that mighty Hunter, earths them all.** 

The love of common and daily images is very remarkable in 
Young ; but when wc come to examine the works of the greater 
poets, we shall generally be surprised to And that those poets 
who abound in the most lofty and far-fetched images, invariably 
furnish also the most homely. It is the genius in whom we 
miss the one that avoids the other. We may be quite sure 
when we open Shakspeare that the sublimest metaphor will be 
in the closest juxtaposition with what in any one else we should 
not hesitate to call the most vulgar — 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and lo-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time : 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death — Om/— om/, brief candle f^ 

It is too much the cry to accuse Young, as a peculiarity in his 
genius, of being too bombastic, and turgid, and peregrinate in 
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his metaphors — fond of conceits and addicted to exaggeration. 
Doubtless he is so; but as the man in the play exclaims — ^^ Your 
great geniuses can never say a thing like other people"— ^and it 
certainly is noticeable, though common-place and uninvesti- 
gating critics have said the contrary, that in all modern litera- 
iure it is the loftiest order oj* genius that willj'umish exam^ 
pies of the most numerous exaggerations and the most 
grotesque conceits. Among the Italians we all know how 
prevalent they are. Even the cold rules of the French drama 
do not banish them, and Corneille still, beyond all comparison 
the grandest of the French poets, is also the most addicted to 
extravagances. 

" Ma plus douce esperance est de perdre respoir.*^ * 

is one among a thousand. You recollect, of course, those ex- 
travagances which Addison selects from Milton, and the many 
others in that great poet which Addison did not select ; in short, 
when we blame Young for a want of strict taste in his meta- 
phors, we blame him for no fault peculiar to himself, but one 
which he shares with the greatest poets of modern times in so 
remarkable a degree that it almost seems a necessary part of 
their genius. And I am not quite certain whether, after all, it 
is they, or we the critics, who are in the wrong. I think that 
had a list of their conceits been presented to Milton and to 
Young, they would have had a great deal to say, in their defence. 
Certainly, by the way, Dr. Johnson, in his hasty and slurring 
essay on Young's poetry, has not been fortunate in the ins- 
tances of conceits which he quotes for reprobation. For ex- 
ample, he says of a certain line applied to Tyre in Young's 
Merchant — '' Let burlesque try to go beyond him.** The line is 
this — 

** Her Merchants Princes and each deck a throne f^ 

It is at least doubtful whether the words that seem so ridiculous 
to Johnson, do not, on the contrary, body forth a very bold and 
fine image; and it is quite certain that the critic might have se- 
lected at least a hundred far more glaring specimens of conceit 
or tumidity. One great merit in Young, and also one great 
cause of his exaggerations is his habit of embodying feelings^ 
his fondness of personifying. For instance :-— 

* The Cid. 
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** My Hopes and F«an 
Start up alarmed, and o*er lire's narrow Terge 
Look down— on what f a fothomless abyss.* 

This vivifying the dread inmates of the human heart, and 
giving the Dark Invisible a shape and action, is singularly Goe 
in the above passage. Again : — 

" Thought— busy Thought too busy for my peaoe — 

Through the dark postern of Time long elapsed. 
Led softly by the stillness of the night, 
Led like a murderer .... 

.... meets the Ghosts 
Of my departed joys." 

There is here a dim and sepulchral life breathed into the Thought 
that wanders and the Joys it meets, that belongs only to the 
highest order of creative poetry; and sometimes a few lines tes- 
tifying of this sublime power, will show as prolific and exube- 
rant an invention as that which calls forth the beings of the 
Drama and the Epic — as the Greeks often conveyed their most 
complicated similes in one epithet. It is scajrcely possible to coii- 
eeive a more solemn and impressive example of this faculty 
than where afterwards he calls his sorrow itself into a separate 
existence, and says — 

^ iPunctual as Lovers to the moment sworn 
I keep an assignation with my WoeJ^ 

But if this grea.t proneness to personify produces so much that is 
the greatest m Young — it produces also that which criticism 
condemns as the lowest. For instance, you will smile at the fol- 
lowing verses :: 

" — VHio can take 
}{)eath^s portrait true — the Tyrant never sat,^ 

• • • • • 

• « » • « 

^ Rude thought runs wild in contemplation's field/ 
Converse the manege breaks it to the bit. 

• * » _^ • « 

• m * ' ' m m 

.... He 's at the door, 
Insidious Death — should his strong hand arrest, 
No composition sets the prisoner firee.'* 

It is the same habit of personification which, I think, on look- 
ing over M ilton and Shakspeare, you will find mainly produce 
the same fa ult (if fault it really be) in them. 

That pc iwer of the Greeks to which I have alluded of con- 
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veying the most complicated images by a word^ belongs also to 
Young in a greater degree than to any poet since his time. As 
where he exclaims—^ 

" Much wealth how Httle worldlings can enjoy ; 
At best it babies us with endless toys." 

And again — a iiner instance — 

« Mine" (joysj '* died with thee, Philandfer ; thy last sigh 
Dissolved the charm ; the disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glittering towers, 
Her golden mountains where ? all darkened down 
To naked waste^a dreary vale of years.— 
The great Magician 's dead T' 

Here the whole contents of the preceding lines-^the whole 
power of friendship — the whole victory of death, are summed 
ttp at once in the words 

'* The great Macician 's dead !" 

Nothing, indeed, throughout th^ whole poem is more re- 
ibariLable in Young than his power of condensation. He gathers 
up a vast store of thought, and coins the whole into one inesti- 
mable sentence. He compresses the porosities of language, and 
embodies a world of meaning in a single line. And it is indeed 
i^emarkable, that a writer possessing this power to so unrivalled 
a degree, should ever subject himself with justice to the charge 
of tumidity. 

But what place in our literature is to be assigned to Young ? 
At present, his position is vague and uncertain. Like many other 
of odr poets, his merits are acknowledged, but his station undecid- 
ed. Shall we place him before Pope ? Pope's admirers would 
be startled at the presumption. Below Goldsmith ? Few would 
assert the *'*' Deserted Village '' to be a greater poem than the 
" Night ^Thoughts." What is his exact rank ? I confess that I 
should incline to place him on a very lofty eminence. In a word, 
I should consider the " Night Thoughts," altogether, the finest 
didactic poem in the language. The greatest orders of poetry, 
we sfl allow, are the epic and the dramatic. I am at a loss to 
say whether, in (feneral^ lyrical or didactic poetry should be 
plaeed next; but I am sure that, in our country, didactic poetry 
takes the precedence. None of our lyrists have equalled our 
gretit didactic writei*s ; and with us, the order itself of lyrical 
writing seldom aspires beyond the graceful. But it must be un- 

15 
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hope and human intellect, supply his only themes. Here, in this 
spot, and at this hour, commencing his strain with a majesty 
worthy of its aims and end, he calls upon 

^ Silence and Darkness, solemn sisters, twins 
iProm ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To Reason, and on Reason build Resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man ! 
Assist me : I will thank you in the grave-^ 
The grave, your kingdom-^ " 

Following the course of the sombre inspiration that he adjures, 
he then passes in a vast review before him, in the presence of 
the Stars, and above the slumbers of the dead, the pomps and 
Stories ef the world — the veiled and shadowy formg of Hope — 
the dim hosts of Memory — 

" The Spirit walks of each departed Hour, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns—" 

Standing upon the grave — the creations of two worlds are roimd 
him, and the grey hairs of the mourner become touched with the 
halo of the prophet. It is the time and spot he has chosen 
wherein to teach us, that dignify and consecrate the lesson : it is 
not the mere human and earthly moral that gathers on his 
tongue. The conception hallows the work, and sustains its own 
majesty in every change and wandering of the verse. And there 
is this greatness in his theme — dark, terrible, severe — Hope 
never deserts it I It is a deep and gloomy wave, but the stars 
are glassed upon its bosom. The more sternly he questions the 
World, the more solemnly he refers its answer to Heaven. Our 
bane and antidote are both before him; and he only arraigns 
the things of Time before the tribunal of Eternity. It is this, 
which, to men whom grief or approaching death can divest of the 
love and hankerings of the world, leaves the great monitor his 
majesty, but deprives him of his gloom. Convinced with him of 
the vanities of life, it is not an ungracious or unsoothing 
mdancholy which confirms us in our conviction, and points with 
a steady hand to the divine something that awaits us beyond ; 

" The darkness aiding intellectual light. 
And sacred silence whispering truths divine 
And truths divine converting pain to peace /^ 

I know not whether I should say too much of this great poem 
if I should call it a fit Appendix to the '* Paradise Lost.^^ It is 
the Consolation to that Complaint. Imagine the ages to have 

15« 
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rolled by since our firat parents gave earth ta ikiAt oflfiBpring^ 
who sealed the gift with blood, and bequeathed it to i»s with 
toil: — imagine, after all that experience can teach — after the 
hoarded wisdom and the increasing pomp of countless genera- 
tions — an old man, one of that exiled and fallen race, standing 
among the tombs of his ancestors, telFmg us their whole history, 
in his appeals to the Uving heart, and holding out to us, with 
trembling hands, the only comfort which Earth has yet dis- 
covered for its cares and sores — the anticipation of Heaven ! To 
me, that picture completes all that Milton began. It sums up 
the Human History, whose first chapter he had chronicled ; it 
preacheth the great issues of the Fall; it shows that the buniing 
hght then breathed into the soul, lives there still; it consum- 
mates the mysterious record of our mortal sadness and our ever- 
lasting hope. But if the conception of the ''Night Thoughts" 
be great, it M also uniform and sustained. The vast wings of 
the Inspiration never slacken or grow fatigued. Even the 
humours and conceits are of a piece with the solemnity of the 
poem — like the grotesque masks carvied on the walls of a Ca- 
thedral, which defy the strict laws of taste, and almost inex- 
plicably harmonize with the whole. The sorrow, too, of the 
poet is not egotistical, or weak in its repining. It is the Ghreat 
One Sorrow common to all human nature — the deep and wise 
regret that springs from an intimate knowledge of our being and 
the scene in which it has been cast. That same knowledge, 
operating on various minds, produces various results. In Vol- 
taire it sparkled into wit : in Goethe, it deepened into a humour 
that belongs to the sublime ; in Young, it generated the same high 
and profound melancholy as that which excited the inspirations 
of the Son of Sirach, and the soundest portion of the philosophy 
of Plato. It is, then, the conception of the poem, and its sustained 
flight, which entitle it to so high a rank in our literature. Turn 
from it to any other didactic poem, and you are struck at once 
by the contrast — you are amazed at once by its greatness. " The 
Seasons" shrink into a mere pastoral; "The Essay on Man" 
becomes French and artificial; even the "Excursion" of Words- 
worth has, I know not what, of childish and garrulous, the 
moment they are forced into a comparison with the solemn and 
stern majesty of the "Night Thoughts." 

There is another merit in the " Night Thoughts ;" apart from 
its one great lesson, it abounds in a thousand minor ones. For- 
get its conception — open it at random, and its reflections, its 
thoughts, its worldly wisdom alone may instruct the most 
worldly. It is strange, indeed, to find united in one page the 
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sublimity of Milton and the point of La Bruyire. I know of no 

Sein, except the Odyssey, which in this excels the one before 
. Of isolated beauties, what rich redundance ! The similes 
and the graces of expression with which the poem is sown are 
full of all the lesser wealth of invention. How beautiful, in 
aiere diction, is that address to the flowers : — 

^ Queen lilies, and ye painted populace. 

Who dwell in fields and lead ambrosial livesr—^ 

So, too, how expressive the short simile, 



•like our shadows, 



Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 

What — but here I must pause abruptly, or I should go on for 
ever ; for the poem is one which strikes the superficial even 
more on opening a single page at random than in reviewing the 
whole in order. Only one word, then, upon the Author him- 
self. Ambition he certainly possessed; and, in spite of all 
things, it continued with him to the last. His love of ambition, 
perhaps deepened, in his wiser moments, his contempt of the 
world ; for we are generally disappointed before we despise. 
But the purer source of his inspiration seems to have been so- 
lemnly and fervently felt throughout life. At college, he was 
distinguished for his successful zeal in opposing the unbelief of 
Tindal. In literature some of his earliest offerings were laid 
upon the altar of God. In the pulpit, where he was usually 
a powerful and victorious preacher, he is recorded once to have 
burst into tears on seeing that he could not breathe his own in- 
tense emotion into the hearts of a worldly audience. Naturally 
vsun, he renounced the drama, in which he had gained so great 
a reputation, when he entered the church ; and though called 
eovetous, he gave — when his play of " The Brothers" was acted, 
not the real proceeds of the play (for it was not successful), but 
what he had imagined might be the proceeds — (a thousand 
pounds) — to the propagation of the Gospel abroad. A religious 
veiil distinguished his private conversation in health and man- 
hood, no less than his reflections in sorrow, and his thoughts at 
the approach of death. May we hope with him that the crav- 
togs of his heart were the proof of an Hereafter — 

^* That grief is but our grandeur in disguise, 
And discontent is immortality." 
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While we admire his genius, let us beneBt from his wisdom ^ 
while we bow in homage before the spirit that^^ stole the musk^ 
from the spheres to soothe their goddess ;'' while we bdioi^B 
aghast the dread portrait he has drawn of Death, noting froi^^ 
bis grim and secret stand the foUies of a wild and revellia^ 
horde of bacchanals ; while we shudder with him when be cok»« 
jures up the arch-fiend from his lair ; while we stand awed and 
breathless beneath his adjuration to Night, 

^ Nature's great ancestor, Day'A elder bora. 
And fated to sarriYe the transient sun ;" 

let us always come back at last to his serene and holy caih 
solation : — 

** Through many a field of moral and divine 
The muse has strayed, and much of sorrow seen 
In human ways, and much of false and yain. 
Which none who travel this bad road can miss ; 
O^er friends deceased AiU heartUy she wept, 
Of love divine the wonders she displayed : 
Proved man immortal ; showed the source of joy ; 
The grand tribunal raised ; assigned the bounds 
^ Of human grief. In few, to close the whole. 

The moral muse has shadowed out a sketch 
Of most our weakness needs believe, or do. 
In this our land of travail and of hope. 
For peace on earth, or prospect of the skies." 

I have given the substance — and, as far as I could rememl>er, 
the words of my friend's remarks — the last conversation I ever 
held with him on his favourite poet — and although the reader, 
attached to more worldly literature, may not agree with L — -» 
as to the high and settled rank in which the poem thus criticised 
should be placed — I do not think he will be displeased to have 
his attention drawn for a few moments towards one, at least, 
among the highest, but not the most popular, of his country's 
poets. And as for the rest — it is not perhaps amiss to refresh 
ever and anon our critical susceptibilities to genius— ^its defects 
and its beauties, by recurring to those departed writers, who — 
being past the reach of our petty jealousies — may keep u3, as it 
were, in the custom to praise without enyy, and blame without 
injustice. And I must confess, moreover — that it appears to me 
a sort of duty we owe to the illustrious dead — to turn at time$ 
from the busier and more urgent pursuits of the world — and to 
water from a liberal urn the flowers or the laurels which former 
gratitude planted around their tombs. 
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CONVERSATION THE NINTH. 

« 

Tlie memory becomes more acute as we approach death — L *8 observations 
on the saying that * Life is a jest' — The vanity of ambition-t-Our errors 
arise from our desire to be greater than we are^-Thoughts on superstitioQ , 
— ^The early astrologers — Philanthropy — The fear of assisting in changes of 
which the good to a future generation may not compensate the evil to the 
present — Contrast between the tranquil lives of men of genius and the re- 
volutions their works eifect^-The hope of intercourse with great minds in 4 
future state— The sanctity of the grave— ^The Phaedo of Plato--The picture 
of the last momeujts of Socrates— i-The unsatisfactory arguments of the 
Heathen for the immortality of the soul — . Revealed iieiigion h^s led men 
more logically to the arguments for natural theology — Disbelief involves us 
in greater difiioulties than faith — Our doubts do not dishearten us if we 

once believe in God-^L 's last hours — His farewell to nature— r His 

death. 

The day was calpi and cloudless as, towards the end of Au- 
gust, 1 rode leisurely to L 's solitary house ; his strength had 

so materially declined during the few days past, that I felt a 
gloomy presentiment that I was about to see him for the last 
time. He had always resolved, and I believe this i^ not uncom- 
mon with persons in his disease, not to take to his bed until 
absolutely compelled. Hi$ habitual amusements, few and tran- 
quil, were such that he could happily continue them to th^ 
last, and his powers of conversation, naturally so rich and va^ 
rious, were not diminished by the approach of death ; perhaps 
they were only rendered more impressive by the lowered tones 
'of the sweetest of human voices, or the occasional cough that 
mingled his theories on this world with a warning of the next. 
I have observed th^t as in old people the memory usually be- 
comes the strongest of the faculties,.^ so it also does with those 
whom mortal sickness, equally with age, detaches from the length- 
ened prospects of the future. Forbidden the objects from with- 
out, the mind turns within for its occupation, and the thoughts,, 
formerly impelled towards hope, nourish themselves on retro- 
spection. Once I had not noted in L that extraordinary 

strength of memory — the ready copiousness of its stores — that 
he now seemed to display. His imagination had been more 
perceptible than his learnings — note, every subject on which we[ 

* That is, properly speaking, the memory so far as it embraces early acqui- 
sitions or transactions — old people remember what happened fifty years ago, 
and forget what happened yesterday. Their souls have gone back to yoqth 
as the fitting port for the voyage to Immortality. 
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conversed elicited hoards of knowledge, always extensive an^ 
often minute — of which perhaps he himself had Jbeen previously 
unconscious. It is a beautiful sight, even in the midst of its 
melancholy, the gradual passing away of one of the better order 
of souls— rthe passions lulled as the mind awakens, and a thou- 
sand graces of fortitude and gentleness called forth by the infir- 
mities of the declining frame. The character assumes, a more 
intellectual, a more ethereal complexion ; and our love is made 
a loftier quality by our admiration, while it is softened by our 

Full of these reflections I arrived at the house of my dying 
friend. ^' My master, sir,'^ said the old servant, '^ has passed 
but a poor night, he seems in low spirits this morning, and 1 
think he will be glad to see you, for he has inquired repeatedly 
what o^clock it was, as if time passed heavily with him.^' The 
old man wiped his eyes as he spoke, and I followed him into 

L 's study. The countenance of the invalid was greatly change 

ed even since I last saw him. The eyes seemed more sunken 
and the usual flush of his complaiat had subsided into a deep 
but transparent paleness. I took his hand, and he shook his 
head gently as I did so. '^ The goal is nearly won I'' said he 
faintly, but with a slight smile. I did not answer, and he pro- 
ceeded after a short pause — ^' It has been said that ' life is a jest;^^ 
it is a very sorry one, and like bad jests in general, its dullness is 
the greater as we get to the close. At the end of a long illness 
it is only the dregs of a man's spirit that are left him. People 
talk of the moral pangs that attend the death-bed of a sinner — 
as well might they talk of the physical weakness of a dying 
wrestler. The mental and the physical powers are too nearly 
allied for us fairly to speculate on the fidelity of the one while 
the other declines. Happy in my case that the endurance if not 
the elasticity of my mind lingers with me to the last ! I was 
looking over some papers this morning which were full of my 
eariy visions, aspirations of fame, and longings after earthly 
immortality. I am fortunate that time is not allowed me to 
sacrifice happiness to these fantoms. A man's heart must be 
very frivolous if the possession of fame rewards the labour to 
attain it. For the worst of reputation is that it is not palpable 
or present — we do not feel, or see, or taste it. People praise 
us behind our backs, but we hear them not ; few before our 
faces, and who is not suspicious' of the truth of such praise? 
Wh^t does come before us perpetually in our career of honours 
is the blame, not praise — the envy, not esteem. We ask tlie 
disciple and we find the persecutor." 
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^* Ay," said I, '^ but after a litUe while the great man learns 
to despise the abuse which is not acknowledged to be just." 

" In proportion as he despises blame^"* answered L — , *' he 
will despise praise — if the one give no pain, the other will 
give no pleasure ; and thus the hunt after honours will be but 
a life of toil without a reward, and entail the apathy of obscu- 
rity without its content." 

A. '* But consider, there is the reward of our own heart 
which none can take away — our proud self-esteem, and, if you 
will, our fond appeal to the justice of an after-age." 

L. "But our self-esteem — our self-applause may be equally, 
perhaps more securely, won in obscurity than in fame ; and as 
to posterity, what philosophical, what moderately wise man can 
seriously find pleasure for the prelent in reflecting on the praises 
he can never hear ? No, say what we will, you may be sure 
that ambition is an error : — ^^its wear and tear of heart are never 
recompensed — it steals away the freshness of life — it deadens 
its vivid and social enjoyments — it shuts our soul to our own 
youth — and we are old ere we find that we have made a fever 
and a labour of our raciest years. There is, and we cannot deny 
it, a certain weary, stale, unprofitable flatness in all things 
appertaining to life ; and what is worse, the more we endea- 
vour to lift ourselves from the beaten level, the keener is our 
disappointment. It is thus that true philosophers have done 
wisely when they have told us to cultivate our reason rather than 
our feelings — for reason reconciles us to the daily things of 
existence — our feelings teach us to yearn after the Far, the 
Difficult, the Unseen, 

' Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn.* 

But ' the golden exhalations' vanish as noon advances; — our 
fancies ai'e the opium of our life, the rapture and the vision — 
the languor and the anguish. But what, when we come deeply 
to consider of it — what a singular fatality is that which makes 
it unwise to cultivate our divinest emotions 1 We bear within 
us the seeds of greatness; but suffer them to spring up, and they 
overshadow both our sense and our happiness! Note the errors 
of mankind ; how mysteriously have they arisen from the desire 
to be higher than we are. As the banyan tree soars aloft only 
to return to the mire — we woidd climb to the heaven, and find 
ourselves once more in the dust. Thus, looking up to the 
ftarred and solemn heavens, T^irt with the vast solitudes of im- 
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peopled Nature — hearkeniog to the * live thunder,' or suflfering 
the mighty winds to fill their hearts with a thousand mysterious 
voices — mankind in the early time felt the inspiration of some- 
thing above them; they bowed to the dark afflatus; they 
nourished the unearthly dream ; and they produced — what?— 
Superstition I The darkest and foulest of moral Demons sprang 
from their desire to shape forth a God, and their successors made 
earth a Hell by their efforts to preserve the mysteries and repeat 
the commands of Heaven! 

^' How beautiful, how high were those desires in man's heart 
which lifted it up to the old Chaldaean falsehoods of Astrology. 
tVho can read at this day of those ancient seers, striving to win 
from the loveliest and most glorious objects given to our survey, 
the secrets of empires, the prodigies of Time, thedestinieax>f the 
Universe, without a solemn and kindling awe, an admiration at 
the vast conception even of so unwise a dream ? Who first 
thought of conning the great page of Heaven ? — who first 
thought that in those still, and cold, and melancholy orbs — our 
chronicles were writ ? Whoever it was, hiis must have been a 
daring and uneailhly soul ; but the very loftiness of its faculties 
produced ages of delusion, and priestcraft, and error to the 
world. Leave for one moment the chain of the petty known — 
give wings to the mind — let the Aspiring loose — and what may 
be the result? How rarely gain! — how rarely aught but a 
splendid folly ! As the fireworks that children send forth against 
a dark sky — our ambition burns, and mounts, and illumes for 
one moment the dim vault of the uncomprehended space, but 
falls to the earth spoiled of its lustre — brilliant, but useless—^ 
ascending, but exploring not — a toy to all, but a light to none." 

"There is one ambition," said I, " which you do not meao 
thus to characterise — the ambition of philanthropy — the desire 
more 

* To raise the wretched than to rise ;' 

and you, 1 know, who believe in human perfectibility, can 
appreciate at its proper value that order of ambition/' 

"You kindly remind me," said L , "of one of the greatest 

consolations with which a man, who has any warmth or bene- 
volence of heart, can depart this world — the persuasion that he 
leaves his species gradually progressing towards that full virtue 
and generalized happiness which his noblest ambition could 
desire for them. Night, according to the old Egyptian creed, is 
the dark mother of all things ; as ages leave her, they approach 
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tbe light. That which the superficial dread, is in reality the 
Vivifier of the World — I mean the everlasting Spirit of Change. 
And, figuring forth unconsciously to themselves this truth, the 
Egyptians, we are told by Porphyry, represented their demons 
as floating upon the waters — for ever restless and evoking the 
great series of Mutabilities. , Yet who lightly cares to take upon 
himself the fearful responsibility of shaking the throned Opinions 
of his generation, knowing that centuries may pass before the 
good that is worked shall compensate for the evil done ? This 
fear, this timidity of conscience it is, that makes us cowards to 
the Present, and .leaves the great souls that should lead on 
Reform inert and sluggish, while the smaller spirits, the journey- 
men of Time, just creep up inch by inch to what Necessity 
demands, leaving the world ages and ages behind that far 
goal which the few, in heart, and eye, and speculation, have 
already reached." 

A. One of the strange things that happen daily is this — men 
who the most stir the lives of others — lead themselves the most 
silent and balanced life. It is curious to read how Kant, who 
set the mind of Germany on iire with the dim light of mysticism, 
himself lived on from day to day, the mere creature of his habits, 
and performing somewhat of the operations of the horologe, that 
in. its calm regularity, leads the blind million — to portion out in- 
new and wild dreams the short span of existence. So with 
philosophers, and poets generally — how wonderful the contrast 
between the quiet of their existence and the turbid effects they 
[Nroduce! This, perhaps secretly to ourselves, makes the great 
charm in visiting the tranquil and still retreats from whence the 
oracles of the world have issued — the hermitage of Ermenonville 
— the fortress of Wartemburg; the one where Rousseau fed his 
immortal fancies — the other whence burst, from the fiery soul 
of Luther, the light that yet lives along the world : — what reflec- 
tions must the silence and the mouldering stone awaken, as we 
remember the vivid and overflowing hearts of the old inha- 
bitants! Plato and his Cave are, to all ages, the type and pro- 
phecy of the Philosopher and his Life. 

L, Few, my friend, think of all the lofty and divine hopes 
that the belief in immortality opens to us. One of the purest 
of these is the expectation of a moi% entire intelligence — of the 
great gift of conversing with all those who have lived before 
us— of questioning the past ages and unravelling their dark 
wisdom. How much in every man's heart dies away unuttered ! 
How little of what the sage knows does the sage promulgate! 
How many chords of the lyre within the poet's heart, have been 
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dumb to the world^s ear! All Ibis untold, uncoinmunicatetj, 
undreamt-of store of wisdom and of harmony, it may be tbe 
privilege of our immortality to learn. The best pari of genius, 
the world often knows not — the Plato buries much of his lore 
within his Cave — and this, the High Unknown, is our heritage. 

" With these thoughts," continued J!j , " you see how easy it 

IS for the parting soul to beautify and adorn Death! With how 
many garlands we can hang the tomb! Nay, if we begin be- 
times, we can learn to make the prospect of the grave the most 
seductive of human visions — by little and little we wean from 
its contemplation all that is gloomy and abhorrent — by little 
and little we hive therein all the most pleasing of our dreams. As 
the neglected genius whispers to his muse, ^ Posterity shall know 
thee, and thou shalt live when I am no more,' we find in this hal- 
lowed and all-promising future d^ recompense for every mortifica- 
tion, for every disappointment in the present. It is the bdief of 
the Arabs, that to the earliest places of human worship there clings 
a guardian sanctity — there the wild bird rests not, there the wild 
beast may not wander ; it is the blessed spot on which the eye 
of God dwells, and which man's best memories preserve. As 
with the earliest place of worship, so is it with the latest haven 
of repose — as with the spot where our first imperfect adoration 
was offered up, our first glimpses of divinity indulged, so should 
it be with that where our full knowledge of the Arch-Canse 
begins, and we can pour forth a gratitude no longer checked 
and darkened by the troubles and cares of earth. Surely if any 
spot in the world be sacred, it is that small green mound in 
which grief ceases, and from which, if the harmonies of crea- 
tion, if the voice within our hearts, if the impulse which makes 
man so easy a believer in revelation, — if these mock and fool 
us not with an everlasting lie, we spring up on the untiring 
wings of a pangless and seraphic life — those whom we loved, 
around us ; the aspirings that wc nursed, fuliilled ; our nature, 
universal intelligence; our atmosphere, eternal love!" 

Sometime afterwards, observing a volume of Plato on the 
table, our conversation fell upon that divine philosopher, and 
on his dialogue of the Phaedo in particular. 

" Of all the Dialogues of Plato," said L , " the Phaedo 

has been perhaps the most read, and may be considered the 
most interesting. It is the most interesting partly from its ac- 
curate account of the last hours of Socrates, and partly from 
the absorbing curiosity which we entertain to know the opi- 
liions of the wisest of the ancients respecting the immortality 
of the soul. Perhaps there is no part of our studies which l>e- 
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queath a mare delightful and enduring memory. It lives with- 
in u» like the recollection of some southern landscape, in which 
the colouring of the heavens forms the prominent hes^uty — 
which we were too intoxicated to examine in detail, but in 
which every separate feature is confused and blended into one 
dim and delicious whole. Each of Plato's Dialogues has more 
or less of the dramatic — but the Phaedo is the most dramatic? 
of all. It is a picture of extraordinary sweetness and grandeur, 
in which the figures are distinct and life-like. We see the 
crowd of disciples, some Athenian, some foreigners, waiting in 
the early morning of their master's last day by the gates of the 
prison — the ship of Theseus * having now returned — its stem 
crowned with flowers — as in token at once of sacrifice and 
festival. Within, while they wait, the magistrates are freeing 
Socrates from his bonds. There they stand, mourniii] but not 
despondent — exalted by the former teachings of their guide — 
inflitenced by ' that wonderful passion ' — ' not of pity,' which 
Plato has so beautifully described — in which grief at his death 
is mingled with all the sweet and musical consolings inspired 
liy bis past converse. The gaoler appears — the door opens — 
they are with Socrates. The manner in which, after dismissing 
tjie loud sorrow of Xantippe, the conversation glides into its 
l^orious topics, is singulariy natural and simple. We see So- 
crates ^ sitting upright on his bed,' and moralizing gaily on the 
relief from his fetters — till one thought begetting another, he 
eomeS'to his celebrated explanation of the causes why one 
^ who has rightly studied philosophy should be bold when about 
lo die.' The litde incidental and graphic touches with which, 
here and there, Plato breaks the dialogue, render it peculiaHy 
living and eifective ; and the individuality of Socrates, in that 
mixtore of easy gaiety and lofty thought, which divides his list- 
eners between weeping and laughter — that patient confidence 
with which he is wont to hear objections — and the art with 
which he draws on the speaker to answer himself, make the 
character as distinctly and appropriately marked a character as 
in one of Shakspeare's plays. The utter want of any rhetorical 
attempt to move an unworthy compassion — the plain and 
homely simplicity with which the whole tragedy is told from 
the time, when stroking the limb which the fetters had galled, 
he observes smilingly how the painful had been supplied by 
pleasurable sensations — or his caressingly touching the long 
hair of the supposed narrator, who sate on a low stool beside 

* No criminal could be otPciited until its return. 
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him — to the dose, when, returned from the bath-rafter em- 
bracing for the last time his children, be sits down again 
amongst his friends, and ' did not speak much afterwards : ' 
^ and it was now near the setting of the sun;' * the weeping 
servant of the magistrate, coming to bid him farewell — the re- 
quest of Socrates to bid them bring the poison — the answer of 
Crito, ^ Nay, the sun yet lingers on the mountains' — the un- 
daunted gaze of Socrates on the countenance of his execu- 
tioner (so untranslateably expressed in the Greek) as he took 
the fatal draught ; — the sudden burst of sorrow from his disci- 
ples, which a few words from the dying man causes them to 
blush for; — the melancholy walk to and fro that narrow cell, 
for the better operation of the poison — the homely expression, 
and ^ when he felt his limbs grow heavy, he laid himself down' 
— to die; — the portrait of the executioner pressing his foot 
strongly and asking if he felt the pressure, of which, alas! be 
was unconscious ; — the gradual progress of the numbing potion 
— from the feet to the nobler parts, as Socrates himself points 
out to those around his bed, how the limbs stiffen and grow 
cold — adding, in that phrase of unconscious pathos, ' When it 
reaches my heart I shall leave you ; ' — that last and mystic com- 
mand (which the later Platonists have endeavoured to explain 
as an emblematic desire of purification and healing) to sacrifice 
to iEsculapius ; — the inquiry of Crito, ^ Hast thou no other bid- 
ding ?' — the quiet sorrow of what follows — * To this he made 
no reply, but after he had been a short time still, he moved, and 
the man covered him, and his eyes grew fixed. And Crito per- 
ceived it, and closed his eyes and mouth. — This, Echecrates, 
was the end of our companion ;' — the whole of this picture is, 
I say, so great a masterpiece of truth and tenderness — the pre- 
sentation of so sublime a spectacle, that in itself it would render 
the Phasdo one of the most valuable of the possessions we derive 

* " How watched his better sons the farewell ray, 
That closed their murdered sage's latest day ! ' 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious hour of parting lingers still," &c. 

It is a pity that Byron injured the whole of this beautiful allusion by the epi- 
thet in the following line — » 

** But sad his light to agonizing eyes. 

There was no agony in the tears that his pupils wept for Socrates. *' The 
sadnflHH was," as IMato says, *^ not wholly unpleasing.^' The death of a man 
thoroughly griMit and good does not allow the terror and the prostration of 
agony. 
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from the Golden Past. But how much more thrilling and divine 
it becomes, when this, the last scene of such a life, is coloured . 
with all the hopes and auguries of the departing soul — when 
the cessation from this world is smoothed away by august con- 
jectures on the world to be — and the Sage lavishes his wisdom 
on the glorious aphorism that to die is to be immortal ! 

'* We do not wish to disturb the thoughts which this Dialogue 
bequeaths us, by criticising the details — we would rather num- 
ber its recollections amongst our feelings than submit it coldly to 
the test of our reasonings. Alas! if we do the latter, the effect 
begins gloomily to fade away. For I must own that, amidst all 
the poetry of the allusions — amidst all the ingenuity of the argu- 
ments — I feel, when I fix the mind rather than the imagination 
or the heart upon the conclusions of the Great Heathen, that 
they fail to convince. Almost every argument he uses for the 
immortality of man is equally applicable to the humblest of brutes 
— the least visible of the animalculae in a drop of water. Such, 
for instance, as this, which is the least obscure, perhaps, of all 
his propositions, and which, nevertheless, is almost a scholastic 
frivolity. ' A contrary cannot receive a contrary, nor the con- . 
trary of that which it introduces. What is that which, when 
in the body, renders the body living ? The soul. Soul there- 
fore introduces life to that which it occupies. What is the con- 
trary of life ? Death. But the soul cannot receive the contrary 
of what it introduces — it cannot therefore receive death. But 
what do we call that which does not receive death ? Immortal.^ 
Snch is one among the most intelligible arguments of the wisest 
of the heathens. Can we wonder when we are told that So- 
crates and Plato made but few converts in Athens to the im- 
mortaUty of the soul P Adopt the argument, au4 the fly at the 
window, the spider which is now watching it — nay, the very 
tree waving before us green and living, havee qually with myself 
that which introduces life, and cannot receive the contrary to 
that which it introduces — its soul is therefore immortal as my 
own. 

^^ But a graver objection to the whole reasoning is, that the 
question is begged, when Socrates affirms that that which gives 
life is the soul. This is the exact point at issue between the 
materialists and ourselves. What can be so bewildering as the 
more subtle refinements about ' harmony,^ and ' parity,' and the 
previous existence of the soul — on which last however the Sage's 
arguments are less vague than they are with respect to its exis- 
tence hereafter, and which yet, if true, would destroy the whole 
blessing of Immortality — for if the soul has existed before it 
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entered our body — and if our seeming acquisitions are ratlier 
dim reminiscences of what we knew before — if, as tlie intoxicat- 
ing poetry of the Platonists has supposed, the delight that follows 
upon our discovery of a truth is nothing more than the recog- 
nition — the re-finding, as it were, something formerly familiar 
and allied to us — ^where is that perfect identity which can alone 
render a new existence a blessing that we ourselves can feel? 
What comfort is it to me to think that my soul may live again 
under other shapes — but / — my sentient faculty — ^my memory 
and my perception, not feel the renewed existence ? This would 
not be a continuance of myself, but a lapse into another as dis- 
tinct from myself — as Socrates from Newton. No — 'there is 
nothing in the Phaedo that could convince a modern unbeliever; 
but there is every thing that can charm and delight one who 
already believes — who desires only to embellish his belief with 
beautiful thoughts,* — and who from the Pisgah of his conviction 
looks down on those who have strayed, erring but with faith, 
over the glimmering and uncertain wastes of the past Desert 
All our later upholders of Natural Religion have, even to the 
sceptics in Revealed, been more successful in their reasonings 
than this lofty Ancient. It has been among the peculiar blessings 
of Revealed Religion, that it has led men more logically and de- 
liberately to the arguments for Natural Theology. Its very 
enemies have, in dissenting from its principles, confirmed its 
most grand conclusions. It made the eternity of the soul a gra\'e 
and settled doctrine which scholars could not bandy about ac- 
cording to their fantasies. It attracted the solemn attention of 
sages to all the arguments for and against it. And out of a 
thousand disputes have proceeded the reasonings upon which it 
has found its basis. When Christ said, ' I am the light of the 

* One source of great interest in the Phxdo, as indeed in all the writings of 
Plato, is to trace the germs of modern articles of philosophic or Christian faith 
in the theories it creates. For instance, Reid's assertion of the inherent dispo- 
sition to Truth, or " instinctive prescience of human actions which makes us 
rely on the testimony of our fellow creatures, " has been preceded by the 
Ph«do— though the remark is intended to apply to the pre-existencc of the 
soul : t a"<l t^c fantastic notion that learning is but reminiscence — '* The truth 
of this," says Oebeft, " is manifested by a most beautiful argument. Men, 
when interrogated properly, will speak of every thing just as it is — could they 
<lo this unless science and right reason resided (or were inherent) in them?" 
In another part of Phindo you may trace the outline of the Catholic purgatory 
— ^though an earlier origin for that belief is perhaps to be found in the myste- 
ries borrowed from Egjpt. 
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•\ A doctrine as old, at least, as Pherecydcs, who, first of the Greeks, taught 
that the soul pre-existed from eternity — Socrates taught little or nothing that 
was absolutely new. Alas ! who hasl* 
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WORLD," he uttered oiae of the subliijaest of his pro]phecieB. Hii 
fiEuth has called forth the countless luminaries of Truth; not only 
ibe Reformers, who in examining Religion established Liberty, 
but the Philosophers who, in advancing to the realm of Dpubt, 
have extended the empire of Thought — they penictrated lands 
which we have since converted-^they discovered the shadowy 
regions of Uncertainty since colonized with Truth : and Dark- 
De§B has produced our guides and constellations, as Night awakes 
ihe Stars. Instead of checking Philosophy, Faith has made it 
yet more searching and severe. If speculations indeed remain 
which our understanding cannot solye^ — if the origin of evil yet 
perplex and sadden us' — if we cannot guess how the soul enters 
nor why departs — nor know the secret of' the harmony of the 
lyre ;' * — we can still fall back upon the resting-places we have 
gained, and not suffer our ignorance to be the judge because it 
fails to become the witness.-^Satisfied that if Faith has its enig- 
mas, Disbelief is yet more obscure, we learn the Philosophy of 
Hope,— and when the soul shrinks back, bewildered and ap- 
palled, from the wilderness of space around it, and the dazzle of 
the sun, we may trust yet that He who gifted it with its wings, 
may hereafter increase its strength, and guide its wanderings, 
and enable it to face the intolerable lustre which <^ow blinds its 
gaze. Once convinced that there is a God, and we annihilate 
Despair ! — we may still have our doubtings and our desires — 
our sorrows and our cares — but it is enough to know that we 
are destined to survive them. And when we are weary of our 
vain wanderings, we remember that Thought can find its home 
with God — and that it is on a Father^s bosom that we hush our- 
sdves to rest T' 

bi discourses of this sort, the day wore to its close, and when 
will ihe remembrance of that day ever depart from me ! It 
seemed to me, as we sat by the window, the sun sinking through 
the still summer air, the leaves at rest, but how full of life, the 
moles dancing in the beam, the birds with their hymns of love, 
and every now and then the chirp of the gi'asshopper — 

'' That evening reveller who makes 
IFis life an infancy and sings his fill;" — 

it seemed to me, as we so sat, and, looking upon the husband 
face of our mother Nature, I listened to the accents of that wild 
and impassioned wisdom, so full of high conjecture and burning 
vision, and golden illustration, which belonged to him for whom 

'* The beautiCut simile in the Pha^do. 

10 
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life was dosing, as if I could have fancied that (he world was 
younger by some two thousand years, and that it was not one of 
this trite and dull age's children that was taking his farewdl of 
life, but rather one of the enthusiasts of that day when know- 
ledge was both a passion and a dream, when the mysteries of 
the universe and the life-to-come were thou^t the most alluring 
of human themes, and when in the beautiful dimates of the 
West, the sons of wisdom crept out to die, among the trees they 
had peopled with divinities, and yielded their own spirits to the 
Great Soul of which they were a part, and which their myste- 
rious faith had made the Life and Ruler of the world.^. For 1 
think, nay, I feel assured, that those, the high sons of the past 
philosophy, have ueither in their condnct nor their manner of 
thought been (ully appreciated by the posterity that treads lightly 
over the dust of what once was life. They wandered wildly, 
but their wanderings were ' not of the earth, earthy;' and they 
possessed more of that power, and beauty, and majesty, and as- 
pirations, which Qre the soul; they had lessof the body and more 
of the spirit, than many of the mitred Priests who have railed 
against the earthliness of Paganism, from the cherubic pai^ise 
of Tithes. 
And now t]|ej9un sank, and 

'Maro^s shepherd stftr 
Watched the soft silence with a Iqviiig eye/ f 

*' Uo you remember," said L , " a story in one of the old 

English Chronicles, how a bird flew into the King's chamber, 
when the King was conversing with some sage upon the nature 
of the soul ? ^ Behold V said the sage, it is like that bird while 
within this room ; you can note its flight and motions, but you 
know not whence it came ere it entered, nor can ye guess whi- 
ther it shall fly when it leaves this momentary lodging.' " 

It chanced, somewhat curiously, that as L spoke, a 

small bird — I know not of what name or tribe — suddenly 
alighted on the turf beneath the window, and though all its fel- 
low-songsters were already hushed, poured forth a long, loud, 
sweet lay, that came, in the general silence, almost startingly 
on the ear. " Poor bird !" said L , musingly, " it is thy 

* But Phornutus, by Jupiter, understands the Soul of the world, he writing 
thus concerning him, uvnip Si iifn, &c. " As we ourselves are governed by a 
soul, so hath tlie world, in like manner, a soul that containeth it, and this i« 
called Zeus, being the cause of life to all things that live," &c. — Cudwortk, 
vol. i. p. 520. 

t Milton, a poem, by the Author. 
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farewell to one who, perhaps, has given thee food for thy little 
oneB, and whose hand is well-nigh closed. And," continued he, 
after a short pause — and lifting up his eyes, he ga2ed long and! 
earnestly around the scene, now bathed iii all the darkening but 
tender hues of the summer night — '^ and shall I be ungrateful 
to that power which has, since my boyhood, fed my thoughtfr-pr 
the wanderers of the heart — have / no farewdl for that NatUM 
whom, perhaps, I behold for the last time P O, unseen Spirit 
of Creation ! that watchest over all things-^-the desert and the 
rock, no less than the fresh water bounding on like a hunter on 
his path, when Iiis heart is in his step — or the valley giif'ded by 
the glad woods, and living with the yellow corn — to me, thij^ 
sad and baffled, thou hast ministered as to the happiest of thy 
children ! — thou hast whispered tidings of unutterable comfort to 
ft heart whidh the World sated while it deceived ! Thou gavest 
me a music, sweeter than that of palaces, in the mountain wind h 
' — thou badest the flowers and the common grass smile up to 
me as children to the face of their father ! — Like the eye of a 
woman first loved to the soul of the poet, was the face of every 
soft and never-silent star to me ! Nature, my mother nature i" 
as the infant in the harsh slavery of schools pines for home, I 
yearned within Ihe dark walls of cities, and amidst the hum of 
unfamiliar men, for thy sweet embrace — and thy bosom where- 
on to lay my head, and weep wild tears at my will ! I thank 
thee. Nature, that thou art round and with me to the last ! Not 
in tl^ close thoroughfares of toil and traffic — not tethered to a 
eoudi, whence my eyes asking for thee, would behold only those 
din walls which are the dying man^s worst dungeon, or catch 
through the lattice the busy signs and crowded tenements of 
the unsympathizing herd — not thus shall my last sigh be ren- 
dered up to the Great Fount of Life ! To the mystic moment 
when the breath flutters and departs, thy presence will be round 
me, and the sentiment of thy freedom bathe my soul like a fresh 
air I Farewell thou, and thy thousand ministrants and children ! 
—every leaf that quivers on the bough — every dew-drop that 
sparkles from the grass — every breeze that animates the veins 
c^ earth, are as friends, that I would rather feel around my 
death-bed than the hollow hearts and ungenial sympathies of 
my kind 1 O Nature, farewell 1 if we are re-united, can 1 feel 
in a future being thy power, and thy beauty, and thy presence, 
more intensely than 1 have done in this P" 

* * ■* * =r 

* * * * ■*. 

When 1 was about to take leave of L for the night, he 

16* 
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aflked me, io a ineaniiig voice, to stay with him a little, longer : 

'* The fact is*** said he, ** that Dr. inqilies a doubt whether 

I shall see another day ; so he with me, at least till I faU asleqp. 
I mean," added he, smiling, ^^ not in the metaphoric,but the lite- 
ral sense of the word:'' 

. Accordingly, when he retired for the night, I sat by his bed- 
side, and we continued to converse, for he wished it, though by 
fits and starts : he gave me several instructions as to his burial, 
and as to various little bequests, not mentioned in his formal 
testament. While indifferent to the companionship of men, he 
had never been ungrateful for their affection : the least kindness 
affected him sensibly, and he was willing in death to show that 
he ha4 not forgotten it. Indeed I have observed, that the more 
we live out of the worid, the more little courtesies, such as in 
the crowd are unheeded, are magnified into favours — true that 
the same process of exaggeration occurs in respect to petty 
affronts or inconsiderate slights. The Heart never attains the 
independence of the Mind. 

Before the window, which looked out into the garden, the 
dark tops of the trees waved mournfully to and fro ; and above, 
in deep relief, was the sky, utterly cloudless, and all alive with 

stars. " My eyes are very heavy," said L ■ ; " close the 

curtains round my head." I did so, and crept softly into the 
next room, where the Nurse sate dozing in a large chair by the 
tire- side. 

'^ Does he sleep, sir ?" said sbe, waking up as i approached. 

" He will shortly," said I : "he seems inclined to it." 

'' Poor gentleman ! he will soon be out of his sufferings,* 
said the Nurse ; and she herewith took a huge pinch of snuff. 

Yes! this is the world's notion. With what wondrous in- 
genuity they shift off the pain of regret ! A friend, a brother, a 
husband, nay a son dies — they thank God he is out of his afflic- 
tions ! In one sense they are right. They make the best of 
their own short summer, and do not ask the cloud to stay longer 
than sufficient to call up the flowers or refresh the soil. Yet this 
is a narrow view of the subject of death. A bright genius dis- 
appears — a warm heart is stilled, and we think only (when we 
console ourselves) of the escape of the individual from his bed 
of pain. But ought we not to think of the loss that the world 
— that our whole race sustains ? 1 believe so. How many 
thoughts which might have preached conviction to the universe 
will be stricken for ever dumb by the early death of one being! 
What services to earth might the high purity, the deep know- 
Ifdgo, tho ardent spirit of L have affected ! But this we 
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never think of. '^ Poor gentleman!" quoth the nurse, ''he 
will soon be out of his sufferings !" and therewith she took a 
huge pinch of snuff. — My God ! what self-H^omforters we are I 

'^ He is a good gentleman !" said she again, turning round to 
the fire ; '' and so fond of dumb animals. Caesar, sir, (he dog 
CsBsar, is at the foot of the bed as usual ? — ay, I warrant he 
lies there, sir, as still as a mouse. I am sure them creturs 
know when we are sick or not. Ah ! sir, how the dog will take 

on when " and the Nurse, breaking off, applied again to 

her snuff-box. 

I did not feel at home in this conversation, and I soon stole 
again into the next room. What a stillness there was in it ! It 
seemed palpable. Stillness is not silent, at least to the heart. 

I walked straight up to the bed. L 's hand was flung over 

the pillow. I felt it gently ; the pulse was almost imperceptibly 
low — but it fluttered nevertheless. I was about to drop the 
hand, when L— ^ — turned half round, and that hand gently 
pressed my own. I heard a slight sigh, and fancying he was 
awake, I bent over to look into his face. The light from the 
window came full upon it, and I was struck — appalled, by the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the smile that rested on the lips. But those lips 
had fallen from each other I I pressed the pulse again. No — the 
fluttering was gone. I started away with an unutterable tight- 
ness at my heart. I moved to the door, and called (but under 
breath) to the Nurse. She came quickly ; yet I thought an 
hour had passed before she crossed the threshold. We went 
once more to the bed — and there, by his master's face, sat the 
poor dog. He had crept softly up fi*om his usual resting-place ; 
and wh^n he saw us draw aside the curtain, he looked at us so 
wistfully that, — no, 1 cannot go on ! — There is a religion in a 
good man's death that we cannot babble to all the world ! 
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THE END. 
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A LETTER 



TO A LATE CABINET MINISTER. 



My Lord; 
*rhe Duke of Wellington has obtained many victories, but he 
^^\er yet has obtained a victory over the English People I — 
*hat battle is now to be adventured ; it has been tried before, 
tut in vain. On far worse ground the great Captain hazards it 
again ; for his first battle was to prevent giving power to the 
people ; the power obtained, his second is to resist it. It is 
the usual fate of fortunate warriors, that their old age is the 
sepulchre of their renown. No man has read the history of 
England without compassion for the hero of Anne's time. 
Marlborough in his glory, and Marlborough in his dotage; what 
a satire in the contrast I With a genius for war, it may be, 
equal; with a genius in peace, incontestably inferior; with 
talents far less various; with a knowledge of his times far less 
profound ; with his cunning and his boldness, without his elo- 
quence and his skill, the Duke of WellingtoQ has equalled the 
glory of Marlborough, — is he about to surpass his dotage? 
Marlborough was a trickster, but he sought only to trick a court ; 
has the Duke of Wellington a grander ambition, and would he 
trick a people? *'Like chimnies," said the wise man, "which 
are useful in winter and useless in summer, soldiers are great io 
war, and valueless in peace. " The chimney smokes again ! — there 
is a shout from the philosophers who disagree with the wise 
man, *' See how useful it is!" — but it smokes because it has 
kept the soot of the last century, and has just set the house in a 
blaze ! — the smoke of the chimney, in this instance, is only the 
first sign of the conflagration of the edifice. 

Let us, ray Lord, examine the present slate of aflairs. Your 
Lordship is one of that portion of the late Ministry which has 
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been considered most liberal. Acute, far-seeing, and accom- 
plished, vf'ith abilities, which, exercised in a difficult position, 
have been singularly successful in the results they achieved, 
your Lordship is among those whose elevation to the Cabinet^ 
was hailed with a wider satisfaction than that of a party — and 
so short a time has elapsed between your accession and retire- 
ment (ex(>ulsion would be the proper term), that you are but 
little implicated in the faults or virtues of the administration, 
over whose grave I shall endeavour, in the course of this letter, 
to inscribe a just and impartial epitaph. I address to you, my 
Lord, these observations, as one interested alike in the preserva* 
tion of order, and the establishment of a popular goverment — 
there may be a few who wish to purchase the one at the ex- 
pense of the other ; yoa wish tb unite them, and so do I. And 
we are both confident that such is the wish, — nay more — the 
assured hopCy of the majority of the English people. 
. The King has dissolved Lord Melbourne's Administration, and 
the Duke of Wellington is at the head of affairs. Who will be 
his colleagues is a question that admits of no speculation. We 
are as certain of the list as if it were already in the Gazette. It 
is amusing to see the now ministerial journals giving out, that 
we are not on any account to suppose, that it must necessarily 
be a high Conservative cabinet. God forbid so rash a con- 
jecture! ** Who knows,'' say they, ** but what many Whigs 
— many Liberals, will be a part of it I We are only waiting for 
Sir Robert Peel, in order to show you, perhaps, that the govern- 
ment will not be Tory !"* So then, after all the Tory abuse 

of the Whigs — after all the assertions of their unpopularity, it is 
nevertheless convenient to insinuate that &ome of these most 
abominable men may yet chequer and relieve the too expectant 
and idolatrous adoration with which the people would be 
embued for a cabinet purely Conservative ! The several am- 
brosias of Wellington and Londonderry, of Berries and Peel, 
would be too strong for mortal tastes, if blended into one divine 
combination — so they might as well pop a Whig or two into the 
composition, just to make it fit for mankind! The hypothesis 

* *• It is possible his Grace may think that some of the Whig leaders 
who are abroad, or absent from London, are likely to form useful components 
of a new administration." — Standard. 
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may be convenient — but, unhappily, no one accepts it. Every 
man in the political world who sees an inch before his nose, is 
aware, that though his Grace may have an option with respect 
to measures, he has none Tvith respect to men. He may filch 
away the Whig policy, but he cannot steal the Whigs themselves 
without their consent. And the fact is notorious, that there is 
not a single man of liberal politics — a single man, who either 
belonged to the late government, or has supported popular 
measures, who will take office under the Duke of Wellington, 
charm he never so wisely. It is said, my Lord, by those who 
ought best to know, that even Lord Stanley, of whom, by the 
unthinking, a momentary doubt was entertained, scorns the very 
notion of a coalition with the Conservatives — a report I credit 
at once, because it is coogenial fo the unblemished integrity and 
haughty honour of the man. Tbe Duke of Wellington, then, 
has no option as to the party he must co-invest with office — 
unless, indeed, he strip himself of all power — abdicate the post^ 
of ehfif, and send up to his Majesty the very same bill of fare 
which has just been found so unpalatable to the royal tastes. 
This is not exactly probable. And' we know, therefore, even 
before Sir Robert Peel arifives, aikd whether Sir Robert Peel 
take office or whether he do not,-*<^we know that his Grace's 
eolleagues or his Grace's nominees, can only be the dittos 
of himself— it is the Farce of Anti-Reform, once more, by 
Mr. Sarum and his family— ^it is the old compaay again, 
mod with the old motto '* Vivant Rex et Regina!" Now- 
ft-days, even in farces, the loyalty of the play-bill does not suffice 
to carry the public. Thank God ! for the honour of political 
virtue, it t>, and eai^ be, no compromise of bpinioh& !— rjio inter- 
mixture of Whigs and Tories I-*^not a single name to whidi the 
heart of the people ever for a moment responded will be found 
to relieve the well-known list of downright, thorough, uncom- 
promising enemies to all which concedes abuse to the demands 
of opinion. Your Lordship remembers in Virgil how -fcieas 
meets suddenly with the souls of those who were to return to the 
earth they had before visited, after drinking deep enough of 
oblivion ; so now how eager — how noisy-^how anxious wait the 
Conservative shadows, for the happy hour that is to unite them, 
to the substance of place. 
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— Strepit omnis murmure campuH !** 

how (hey must fret and chafe for the appointed time ! — ^but i 
the meanwhile have they drunk of the Lethe 7 If they have 
unhappily the world to which they return has not had a simila 
advantage; they arc escaped from their purgatory before th 
appointed time — for the date which Virgil, and we, gave the 
in order completely to cleanse their past misdeeds, was 
tlK)usand years !f In the meanwhile there they stand! 
taken, unequivocal! — Happy rogues — behold them, in 



elysium of their hopes, perched upon little red boxes, ti^^d 
together by little red strings — 

** , Iterumqiie in tarda revert! 

Corpora ; qua; lucis miseris tam dira cupido?"* 

Well may the Times and the Tories say they will be '* an unit^ 
Cabinet : " — united they always were in their own good days of 
the Liverpool ascendancy — united to take office at every risL — 
to seize all they can get — to give nothing that they can refuse/ 
— My God ! what delight among the subordinate scramblers to 
see before them once more the prospect of a quarter's salary!— 
They have been out of service a long lime — their pride is down 
— they are willing to be hired by the job; — a job too of the 
nature of their old services; for, without being a prophet, one 
may venture to predict that they will have little enough to do for 
their money! When working-day commences with the next 
session of Parliament they will receive their wages and their 
discharge. They have gone into sinecures again ! honest fellows 
they are making quick use of the Poor Law bill — in which it 
ordained that able-bodied paupers out of employ should be tak' 
in doors for relief! And yet I confess, there is somethi 

* With sounds confused, the whole field rings aloud." 

-J- *' by length of time 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime, 

And when a thousand rolling years are past, 

So long their punishments and penance last, 

Whole droves," &c. 
\ '* Again the shades to substance to be joined . 

Ah ! whence this dire cupidity of mind ?'' 
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melancholy, as well as ludicrous, in the avidity of these desH 
peradoes. — The great Florentine historian informs us', with 
solemn indignation (as something till then unheard of in the 
corruption of human nature,) that in the time of the plague there 
^w^ere certain men who rejoiced, for it was an excellent time for 
pillage!— the people perished, but the brigands throve! — ^And 
nothing, we might imagine at first, could exceed the baseness of 
those who sought to enrich themselves amidst the general afflic- 
tion. But on consideration, we must deem those men still baser 
^ho do not find — but who create — ^the disorder ;-^and who not 
only profit by the danger of the public — but in order to obtain 
the profit, produce the danger! — For, my Lord, there are two 
propositions which I hold to be incontestable : — first, that the 
late resolution of the King, if sudden in effect, was the result of 
a previous and secret understanding that the Tories would accept 
office ; and that his Majesty never came to. the determination of 
dismissing my Lord Melbourne, until he had ascertained^ 
mediately or immediately^^(it matters not- which, nor how long 
ago} — that the Duke of Wellington was not only prepared to 
advise the King as to. his successor, but could actually pledge 
himself to form a Ministry, 

I grant that this is denied, though feebly^ by the Conservative 
journals^ but to what an alternative would belieE in that denial 
reduce us ! Can we deem so meanly of the royal prudence, as 
to imagine that the King oould dismiss one Government, with- 
out being assured that he could form anotlier? In what an 
awful situation would this empire be placed, could we attribute 
to his Majesty, with the Tory tellers of (lie tale, so utter a want, 
of the commonest resources of discretion, — so reckless and im-r. 
provident a lunacy ! 

But it may be granted, perhaps, that the King: was aware 
that the Duke of Wellington would either undertake to form a 
Cabinet, or to advise his Majesty as to its formation, whenever 
it should please the King to exercise his undoubted prerogative 
in the dismissal of Lord Melbourne, and .yet be asserted that 
neither that understanding nor that dismissal was the result of in- 
trigue. Doubtless ! Who knows so little of a Court as to sup- 
pose that an intrigue is ever caried on within its precincts ? Is 
not that the place, above all others, where the secret whisper. 
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the tranquil hioty the words that never commit the qieaker, the 
invisible writing and automaton talking of diplomacy, are never 
known ! It is never in a Court thai an intrigue is formed ; and 
the reason is obvious — because they have always another naiad 
for it ! There was no intrigue, then. Why should there be one? 
The King might never have spoken to the Duke of Wellington 
on the subject — the Duke of Wellington might be perfectly una- 
ware of what time or on what pretext Lord Melbourne would be 
dismissed; and yet the King might, and must (for who can say 
a King has not common sense?) have known that the Duke would 
accept office whenever Lord Melbourne was dismissed ; and the 
Duke have known, on his part, that the King was aware of that 
loyal determination. This is so plain a view of the case, that it 
requires no state explanations to convince us of it, or persuade 

us out of it. 

# 

The Duke, then, and his colleagues were willing to accept 
office : on the knowledge of that willingness the King exercised 
his prerogative, and since we now see no other adviser of the 
Crown, it is his Grace alone whom we must consider responsible 
for the coming experiment, which is to back the House of Lords 
against the Representati,ves of the People. 

I hold it as a second and incontestable proposition, that in this 
^ experiment there is danger, were it only for Ireland — ^the 
struggle has begun— rthe people have not been the first to com- 
mence — they will be the last to leave it. It is a struggle between 
the Court and the People . My Lord , recollect that fearful passage, 
half tragedy, half burlesque, in the history of France, which we 
now see renewed in England — when Mlrabeau rose up in the 
midst of an assembly suddenly dissolved, and the nation beheld 

the Hera ctat on one side, and the Master of the Ceremonies 

on the other 1 

The Duke of Wellington is guiltless of the lore of history, 
not so his colleagues. I will concede the whole question of 
danger in the struggle about to be — I will subscribe to the wis- 
dom of the experiment — I will renounce liberty itself — if Sir 
Robert Peel, so accomplished In letters — if Sir George Murray, 
so erudite in history, will but tell us of a single instance in 
which the people, having firmly obtained the ascendant power, 
r— having held that power for two years, have, at the end of that 
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period, spontaneously resigned it. The English people have 
the power now, in their elections — an election is at hand — ^there 
is no army to awe, no despot to subdue, no enemy to embarrass 
them — will they, of their own accord, give back that power to 
the very men from whom they have wrenched it? The notion 
is so preposterous (hat we can scarcely imagine the design 
of the new Cabinet to rest with the experiment of a new Parlia- 
ment : it would seem as if they meditated the alternative of go- 
verning without a Parliament at all — as if they would hazard 
igain the attempt of the Stuarts; as if the victor of Waterloo 
ivere already looking less to the conduct of the electors than to 
he loyally of the army. In fact, this is not so wholly exfrava- 
jant an expectation as it may seem. The Tories fear the 
people — why should the people not fear the Tories? They call 
us desirous of a revolution — why may we not think they would 
crush that revolution in the bud, by a despotism ? Nor, for poli- 
ticians without principle, would the attempt he so ridiculous as 
our pride might suppose. It seems to me, if they are resolved 
to govern us, that the sword would be the best sceptre. A re- 
solute army, well disciplined, and well officered, with the Duke 
of Wellington at the head, would be a far more formidable 
enemy to the people than half a score hack officials in the council, 
and a legion of smooth-faced Conservatives, haranguing, bribing, 
promising, — abusing known reformers, and promising unknown 
reforms, to the ''ten-pound philosophers'' from the hustings: 
the latter experiment is ridiculous, the former is more grave 
and statesmanlike. If a Londonderry would have advised his 
Majesty to call in the Duke of Wellington, a Machiavelli would 
have told him in doing so to calculate on the army. Folly in 
these days, as in all others, can only be supported and rendered 
venerable by force. 

As yet we are lost in astonishment at the late changes : we are 
not angry, we are too much amused, and too confident of our 
own strength to be angry. So groundless seems the change, that 
people imagine it only to be fathomed by the most recondite 
conjectures. They are lost in a wilderness of surmise, and yet, 
I fancy, that the mystery is not difficult to solve. 

Let us for a moment leave Lord Althorp out of the question ; 
Wp will come to him by-and-by. Let us consider the question 
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,of reforming the Irish Church. England has two prominent 
causes of trouble : (he one is the state of Ireland, the other is her 
House of Lords. Now it is notorious that we cannot govern 
Ireland without a very efficient and thorough reform in the 
mighty grievance of her church ; it is equally notorious that that 
reform the House of Lords would reject. We foresaw this — -we 
ail knew that in six months the collision between the two Houses 
would come — we all knew that the Lords would reject that re- 
form, and we all felt assured that Lord Melbourne would tell 
the King that he was not fit to be a minister if he could not cany 
it. There is the collision ! in that collision, which would have 
yielded ? Not the House of Commons. All politicians, even 
the least prophetic, must have foreseen this probability, this cer- 
tainty. His Majesty (let us use our commoii sense) must have 
foreseen it too. Doubtless, his Majesty foresaw also tha't this 
was not the sole question of dispute, which his present adminis- 
tration and his present House of Commons would have been 
compelled by public opinion to raise with the Hereditary Cham- 
ber, and his Majesty therefore resolved to take the earliest de- 
corous opportunity of preventing the coUision, not by gaining 
the Lords, but by dismissing the Commons, and he now hopes, 
by the assistance of the leader of the House of Lords ^ to make 
the attempt to govern his faithful subjects, not by the voice of 
that chamber they have chosen for themselves, but by that very 
assembly who were formerly in the habit of choosing for them. 
It is an attempt to solve our most difficult problem, an attempt 
to bring the two Houses into harmony with each other ; but it 
is on an unexpected principle. — There is an anecdote of Sheridan, 
that walking home one night, not altogether so sober as he should 
be, he was suddenly accosted by a gentleman in the gutter, con- 
siderably more drunk than himself. **For the love of God, 
help me up !" cried the stranger. **My dear Sir," hiccuped 
Sheridan, * * thai is out of the question. I cannot help you up ; 
but (let us compromise the matter) / will lie down hy you!" — 
The House of Lords is in the gutter — the House of Commons on 
its legs — the matter is to be compromised — the House of Com- 
mons is not to help up the House of Lords, but to lie down by 
its side! Fate takes from us the leader of the Liberals in one 
House ; — to supply the place, his Majesty gives us the leader of 
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Ihe Tories in the other, Prophelic excliange! We are not lo/ 
make our Lords reformers, but our representatives cease to be 
so r Such is the royal experiment to prevent a collision. It is 
a very ingenious one ; but His Majesty has forgotten that Gatton 
and Lostwithiel are no more. In the next election this question 
id to be tried, ''Abe thb people of England to be govebned ag- 

C:OBDING to the OPINION OF THE HouSE OF LOBDS, OB AGCOBDING 
"TO THE PBINCIPLES OF THEIB O^N BEFOBM ! That iS tho poiut at 

■ issue. Twist, pervert, construe it as you will — raise whatever 
cries in favour of the Church on one hand, or in abuse of the 
"Whigs on the other, the question for the electors is ; — ^will they, 
or will they not, choose a House of Commons that shall pass the 
same votes as the Lords, and that shall not pass votes w:hich the 
Lords would reject? After having abolished the Gattons, will 
they make their whole House a Gatton ? 
' Supposing then the King, from such evident reasons, to have 
resolved to get rid of his Ministers, at the first opportunity,* — 
suddenly Lord Spencer dies, and the opportunity is afforded. 
There might have been a better one. Throughout the whole 
history of England, since the principles of a constitutional go- 
vernment, and of a responsible administration, were established, 
in 1688, there is no parallel to the combination of circumstances 
attendant upon the present change. A parallel to a part of the 
case there may be, to the whole case there is none. The Ca- 
binet assure the King of their power and willingness to carry on 

* And the Standard (Nov. 20th), the now official organ (and certainly an 
ahler or a more eloquent the ministers could not have), frankly aUows that 
the King has long heen dissatisfied vnth the government — and even suggests 
the causes of that displeasure. 

** Lord Grey's ^administration," it says, " was at first perfect (indeed ! that 
is the first time we have heard the concession from such a quarter) — or if 
altered, altered only for the better by its purification from the to-all-intoler^ 
able ! Earl of Durham." But this halcyon state soon ceases, because liberal 
measures creep in, and chief among the causes of the King's dislike to his 
ministers, and therefore to the Commons, is, first, the Irish Church Bill, 
which the reader will remember was rejected by the House of Lords— Me 
billy not the rejection ofity is mightily displeasing to the King ; and secondly, 
that change in the Irish Coercion Bill which allowed his Majesty's Irish sub- 
jects a Jury instead of a Court-Martial. This is termed by the Standard — " the 
Coercion Bill mangled into a mere mockery." — We may see what sort of 
mangling we are likely to have. 
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of Commons ; you have found another on whom you can de- 
pend ; but, my Lord, where shall we find another Earl Spencer, 
so aged, and so important as the Earl who is gone I The life of 
the government, you are perfectly aware, was an annuity on 
the life of this unfortunate nobleman — he was only seventy-six ! 
my love of liberal men, and liberal measures, is excQ^ding, and 
it was bound by the strongest tie, — the life of the late Lord 
Spencer. How can my people want Reform, now Lord Spen- 
cer is dead? How can I support reforming ministers, when 
Lord Spencer has ceased to be? The Duke of Wellington, 
you must be perfectly aware, is the only man to govern the 
country, which>has just lost the owner of so fine a library, and 
so large an estate. It is true, that his Grace could not govern 
it before, but then Lord Spencer was in the way I The un- 
timely decease of that nobleman has altered the whole face of 
affairs. The people were not quite contented with the Whigs, 
because they did not go far enough; but then — Lord Spencer 
was alive! The people now will be satisfied with the;Tories, 
because they do not go so far, for — Lord Spencer is dead! A 
Tory ministry is necessary, it canngt get on without a Tory par- 
liament ; and a Tory parliament cannot be chosen without a 
Tory people. But, ministry, parliament, and people, what 
can they be but Tory, after so awful a dispensation of Provi- 
dence as the death of the Earl of Spencer? My Lord, excuse 
my tears, and do me the favour to take. this letter to the Duke 
of Wellington." 

Well, but it may be said, that it was not the death of this 
good old man, that so affected the King's arrangements; it w^as 
the removal of Lord Althorp from the Commons. '' What, is 
not that cause enough?" cry the Tories. About as much cause 
as the one just assigned. ''What, did not Lord Melbourne 
himself say, at the retirement of Lord Grey, that the return of 
Lord Althorp was indispensably necessary to his taking office?*' 
Very possibly. But there is this little difference between the 
two cases; in the one, Lord Melbourne said, he could not 
carry on the government without Lord Althorp as leader of 
the commons ; and in the other, he assured the King, that 
he could. The circunistancea at the time which broke up Lord 
Grey's government, were such as raised the usual importance of 
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Lord Althorp to a degree which every one saw must subside 
with the Gircumstances themselves. Id the first plac^ it was 
understood, that Lord Althorp left the government, rather than 
pass an unpopular clause in the Coercion Bill, the passing of 
which certain circumstances rendered doubly distasteful to his 
mind ; tha^ this led to the resignation of Earl Grey, and that Lord 
Althorp felt a natural and generous scruple in resuming office after 
that resignation. The Members of the House of Commons came 
to their memorable requisition, because they looked upon Lord 
Althorp 's resignation, as the consequence of his popular senti- 
ments. They feared the vacancy he created could be filled only by 
a man of less Hberal opinions, and they felt his ^return, in such 
circumstances, would be for the popular triumph, as his secession 
might be but a signal for a change of policy. Such were the cir- 
cumstances under which Lord Melbourne, aiithat time, consi* 
dered Lord Althorp's return to the leadership of the Commons 
as necessary to the stability of the government. But what cir- 
cumstances in the late changes are analogous to these ? Is Lord 
Althorp now removed from office by popular sentiments, render- 
ing his return necessary for the triumph of his sentiments — ^not 
the use of his talents? Is the cabinet broken up ? Is the House 
of Commons declaring, that not even death shall tear it from 
its beloved leader? What absurdity, to follow out the parallel! 
Lord Althorp was called by the death of his venerable father to 
the House of Lords. His loss created no alarm for an alteration 
in our policy, broke up no cabinet, and disturbed no measures; 
the prime minister was perfectly resigned to the event, and per- 
fectly prepared with his successor of the same principles, and if of 
less conciliatory manners, of equal experience, more comprehen- 
sive knowledge, and greater eloquence.* The King has a right to 
exercise his prerogative — no one disputes it. It is only a misfor- 
tune that other ministers have not also fathers of seventy-six ! Old 
Sir Robert, good Lord Mornington — would that they were alive ! 
And having now to all plain men shown how utterly burlesque 

* In the best informed political circles it is understood that Lord John 
Russell would have led the House of Commons and had the conduct of the 
Irish Church Bill. Mr. Abercromby would have taken charge of the 
Municipal Reform. Names that on these questions in particular would have 
shown that the government were in earnest in their measures. 
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is the whole pretext of the dismissal, and the whole parallel be- 
tween Lord Althorp's former retirement and present elevation, 
Jet us turn again from the reason of the change to the chahge 
itself. 

There are some persons simple enough to imagine that though 
the Tory governihent may imply Tory men, it does not imply 
Tory measures ; that the Duke of Wellington, having changed 
his sentiments (no, not his sentiments, — ^his actions) — on the 
Catholic question, will change them again upon matters like— 
the reform of the Protestant Church, the abuses of corporations, 
perhaps even triennial parliaments, and the purgation of the peii'- 
sion list ! There are men, calling themselves reformers, and 
l)laming the Whigs as too moderate in reforms, not only vain 
enough to hope this, but candid enough to say that a government 
thus changing — no matter with what open and shameless profli- 
gacy — no matter with what insatiate lust of power, purchased by 
what unparalleled apostacy — that a government, thus changing, 
and therefore thus unprincipled, ought to receive the support of 
the people ! They would give their suffrage to the Duke of 
Wellington upon the very plea, that he will desert his opinions ; 
and declare that they will support him as a minister, if they can 
but be permitted to loathe him as an apostate. 

My lord, I think differently on this point. Even were I able 
to persuade myself that the new Tory government would rival 
or outbid the Whigs in popular measures, I would not support 
it. I might vote for their measures, but I would still attempt 
to remove the men. What ! is there nothing at which an honest 
and a generous people should revolt, in the spectacle of minis- 
ters suddenly turned traitors by the bribe of office — in the jug- 
gling by which men, opposing all measures of reform when out 
of place, will, the very next month, carry those measures if 
place depends upon it ? Would there be no evil in this to the 
morality of the people ? Would there be no poison in this to the 
stream of public opinion ? Would it be no national misfortune 
— no shock to order itself ( so much of which depends on con- 
fidence in its administrators, ) to witness what sickening terg- 
versalion, what indelible infamy, the vilest motives of place and 
power could inflict on the characters of public men ? And to see 
the slill more lamenlablo spectacle of a Parliamenl and a Press 
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vindicating the infamy, and applauding the tergiversator I Vain, 
for these new-light converts, would he the cant excuses of 'prac- 
tical statesmen attending to the spirit of the age' — * conforming 
to the wants of the time' — 'yielding their theories to the power 
of Sie people •/ Jbr these are the very excuses of which they 
have denied the validity ! If this argument* be good for them 
in office, why did they deny, and scorn, and trample upon it out 
of office ? far more strong and cogent was it when they had only 
to withdraw opposition to measures their theories disapproved, 
than when they themselves are spontaneously to frame those 
measures, administer them, and carry through. There could be 
but one interpretation to their change — one argument in their 
defence, and that is, — that they Would not yield to reforms when 
nothing was to be got by it; but that they would enforce leforms 
when they were paid for it — that they would not part with the 
birthright without the pottage, nor play the Judas without the 
fee ! I do not think so meanly of the high heart of England as 
to suppose that it would approve, even of good measures, from 
motives so shamelessly corrupt. And, for my own part, so- 
lemnly as I consider a thorough redress of her '' monster griev- 
ance'' necessary for the peace of Ireland, a reform of our own 
Church, and our own Corporations, and a thorough carrying out 
and consummation of the principles of our reform, desirable for 
the security and prosperity of England, I should consider these 
blessings purchased at too extravagant a rate, if the price were 
the degradation of public men — and the undying contempt for 
consistency, faith, and honour — for all that makes power sacred, 
and dignity of moral weight — which such an apostacy would 
evince. Never was liberty permanently served by the sacrifice 
of honesty. 

But this supposition, though industriously put forward by some 
politicians, unacquainted with what is best in our English nature, 
is, I think, utterly groundless. I do not attribute to the Duke 
of Wellington himself too rigid a political honesty. He, who 
after having stigmatized one day the Reform Bill, could un- 
dertake to carry it the next, may be supposed to have a mind, 
which, however locked and barred, the keys of state can open to 
conviction. But, let it be remembered, that his Grace stood 
then almost alone. All that was high and virtuous of his party 
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refill^ to dgsist in his astonishing enterprise. From Sir Robert 
Peel to Sir Robert Inglis — from the moderate to the ultra-*Tory 
— every man who had tasted the sweets of character, recoiled 
irom so gross a contamination. His three days' goyernment 
feH at once. Now he is wiser — doubtless he has /armed a 
government— doubtless, he has contrived to embrace in it the 
men who refused before. I believe, for the honour of my coun- 
trymen, that they have not receded from their principles now, 
any more than they receded then. And those principles are 
.anti-reforming. 

A This is, then, their dilemma : either they will prosecute reform, 
or »;hey will withhold it— either they will adhere to their former 
ivotes, or they will reverse them : in the one case, then, people 
of Eogland, you will have uncompromising anti-reformers at 
your head, — in the other, you will have ambitious and grasping 
traitors. Let them extricate themselves from this dilemma if 
they can! 

But, in fact, they have not this option. They are committed 
in every way to their old principles ; they are committed, first, 
to their own party, and secondly, to the King. Were they as 
liberal as the Whigs, their friends would desert them, pejrhaps 
bis Majesty would dismiss them. Their friends are the High 
Church party. High Church is the war cry they raise — High 
Church the motto of their banner. What is the High Church 
party ? It is the party that is sworn to the abuses of the Church. 
.Its members are pledged body and soul to the Bishops, and the 
Beans, and the Prebends, and the Universities, and the Orange- 
men of Ireland. They may give out that they think a great 
Church Reform is necessary ; vague expression ! what is great 
to their eyes would be invisible to ours. Will they — ^let us come 
to the point, and I will single out one instance — ^will they curtail 
the Protestant Establishment of Catholic Ireland ? They have 
called the attempt ** spoliation;" will * they turn ''spolia- 
tors?" — If so, they lose their friends, for no man supposes 
that the Tory churchmen have a chemical affinity to the Duke 
of Wellington — Uiey have no affinity but that of interest : if ho 
offend their interests, he offends the parly. Let him but say, 
** that church has no congregation, but it gives 1500/. a year to 
the parson; I respect property — the property o/thepeaple-^BXid 
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thoy shall cease lo pay, after the death of the incumbent, for re- 
ceiving no benefit ; " and all the parsons of the country are in 
arms against him ! What a moment to suppose that he could do 
justice in such a case, — with the cheers of the Orangemen, and 
the rayings of Londonderry, and Roden, and Wicklow rioging 
in his ears ! * 

As for the claims of the Dissenters, who can imagine they will 
be attended to by the man who has called them atheists? He 
may swallow his words, but can he swallow his friends of the 
colleges? He cannot lose his great permanent support, the 
Church, for a temporary and hollow support which would for- 
sake him the moment he had serred its purpose. 

The Corporations — ^what hope of reform there? Every po- 
litician knows the Corporations are the strongholds of Toryism, 
and many of the truest liberals supported the government till 
the CorpoFation reform should be passed, in order to see safely 
carried a measure against Toryism, only less important than (he 
Reform Bill. To reform the Corporations vrill he to betray his 
own fortresses. Is the Duke of Wellington the man to do thist 

But it is not io iaohted measures that we are to look — the 
contest is notjbr this reform or the other — the two parties stand 
forth clear and distinct — they are no parties of names, but par- 
ties of opposite and irreconcileable interests. With the Duke 
of Wellington arc incorporated those who have an interest in 
what belongs to an aristocratic, in opposition to a popular govern- 
ment, and he can concede nothing, or as little as possible, cal- 
culated to weaken the interests of his partizans. He is the in- 
carnation of the House of Lords in opposition to the voice of the 
House of Commons. 

Were he then a Reformer, the people would despise him, his 
friends would desert,f and we may add, the possibility that the 
King would dismiss him. 

* See lo tha extracts from the Duke's speeches appended to this letter. 
And while I am correcting these sheets (Friday, Nov. 21), in the Report of 
the Conservative Dinner in Kent, it is pleasing to find that the supporters 
of the Duke of Wellington are of opinion that the cause of the great si- 
necure OP Ireland, 4s the cause of all England ! Very true — ^but one is 
the plaintiff in the causey the other the defendant ! 

But he might suppose that the measure which lost a Tory would gaia 
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His Majesty, wc are assured, has no personal dislike to the late 
premier : he lauds^him as the most honourable of men — he blows 
up his government, and scatters chaplets over the ruin. It was 
not a dislike to his person, but to his principles that ensured his 
dismissal. Perhaps, had that accomplished and able minister 
condescended ** to palter in a double sense" — to equivocate and 
dissemble, to explain his means, but to disguise his objects, he 
might still be in ofHce. But it is known in the political world 
that ho was an honest statesman — ^that whatever was his Rst con- 
ference with the King, he did not disguise in^rm^ interviews 
that reform must be an act as well as name — that a government to 
be strong must bo strong in public gratitude and confidence— r 
and perhaps, with respect to the particular reform of the Irish 
church, he may have delicately remarked, that the late Com- 
mission sanctioned by the King was not to amuse but to satisfy 
the people— that if its Report furnished a list of sinecure livings, 
there would be no satisfaction in wondering at the number — ^that 
to ascertain the manner and amount of abuses is only the prelude 
to their redress. This is reported of Lord Melbourne. I believe 
it, though not a syllable about any reform might have been in- 
troduced at the exact period of his removal. These, then, were 
the sentiments that displease^ his Majesty, and to these sentiments 
he preferred the Duke of Wellington. He chose these new mi- 
nisters because they would do less than his late ones. He can only 
give them his countenance so long as they fulfil his expectations. 
I pass over as altogether frivolous and absurd the tittle- 
tattle of the day ; as to whether the King was or was not dis- 
pleased with the speeches of Lord Brougham. Displeasure at 
those speeches could scarcely have had much to do with his 
Majesty's resolve, or he would have sent, not for the Duke of 
Wellington, but the Earl of Durham! I pass over with equal 
indifference the gossip that attacks the family of his Majesty. I 
know enough of courts to be sensible that v/c, who do not be- 
long to them, are rarely well informed as to the influences which 
prevail in that charmed orbit ; and I am sufficiently gmbued 
with the chivalry of an honest man not to charge women with 
^rors of which they are probably innocent, and of the conso- 

a liberal. Yes, for that measure only. The friend would be lost for eveFi 
the enemy gaine<l but for a nigbt. 

2* 
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qucnccs of which they are almost invariably unaware. I can 
even conceive thai were it true that his Majesty's royal consort^ 
or the female part of his family, were able to exercise an 
influence over state affairs, they would be actuated by the 
most affectionate regard for his interest and his dignity. The 
views of women are necessarily confined to a narrrow circle : 
their public opinion is not that of a wide and remote multitude. 
They are attracted, even in humble stations, by the ''solemn 
plausibilities " of life — they feel an anxious interest for those con- 
nected with them, which often renders their judgment too mor- 
bidly jealous of the smallest apparent diminution of their splendor 
or their power. To imagine that the more firmly a monarch 
adheres to his prerogatives the more he secures his throne, is a 
mistake natural to their sex. If such of them as may be sup- 
posed to advise his Majesty did form and did act on such a bdief, 
to my mind it would be a natural and even an excusable error. 
Neither while I lament the resolution of the King, am I blind to 
the circumstances of his situation. Called to the throne in times 
of mngular difficulty — the advisers of his predecessor, whose 
reign [had been peaceful and brilliant, on one side — a people 
dissatisfied with half reforms on the other— educated to con- 
sider] the House of Lords at least as worthy of deference as 
the popular will — disappointed at finding that one concession, 
however great, could not content a people who demanded 
it, but as the means to an end — turning to the most powerful 
organ of the Press, and reading that his liberal Ministers were 
unpopular, and that the country cared not who composed its go- 
vernment — seeing before him but two parlies, besides the govern- 
ment party — the one headed by the idol of that people he began 
to fear, and the other by the most illustrious supporter of an 
order of things which in past times was the most favourable to 
monarchy; — I cannot deem it altogether as much a miracle as a 
misfortune that he should be induced to make the experiment he 
has risked. But I do feel indignation at those — not women, but 
men — grey-haired and practical politicians, who must have been 
aware, if not of its utter futility, of its pregnant danger ; by whose 
assistance the King now adventures no holiday experiment. — 
For a poor vengeance or a worse ambition, they are hazarding 
the monarchy ilself; by playing the Knave theyunguard the 
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«^ing. ** There are some men," says Bacon, *'who are such 
^eat self-lovers, that they will burn down their neighbour's 
liousfe to roast their own eggs in the embers." In the present 
instance their neighbour's house maybe a palace ! For this is the 
danger — not (if the people be true to themselves) that the Duke o£ 
Wellington will crush liberty, but that the distrust of the Royal 
wisdom in the late events — the feeling of insecurity it produces 
— the abrupt exercise of one man's prerogative to change the 
whole face of our policy, domestic, foreign, and colonial, withp 
out any assigned reason greater than the demise of old Lord 
Spencer — the indignation for the aristocracy, if the Duke should 
head it against Reform — the contempt for the aristocracy if the 
Duke should countermarch it to Reform — the release of all 
extremes of more free opinions, on the return which must take 
place, sooner or later, of a liberal administration ; — the danger 
is, lest these and similar causes should in times, when all insti- 
tutions have lost the venerable moss of custom, and are regarded 
solely for their utility — ^induce a desire for stronger [innovations 
than those merely of reform. 

\i "Nothing," said a man who'may be called the prophet of re- 
volutions, "destroys a monarchy while the people trust the King. 
But persons and things are too easily confounded , and to lose 
faith in the representative of an institution, forbodes the decease 
of the institution itself." Attached as I am by conviction to a 
monarchy for this country — ^an institution that I take the liberty 
humbly to say I have elsewhere vindicated, with more effect, 
perhaps, as coming^from one known to embrace the cause of the 
people, than the more vehement declamations of slavayind cour- 
tiers — I view such a prospect with alarm. And not (ne less so, 
because Order is of more value than the Institutions which are 
but formed to guard it ; and in the artificial and complicated affairs 
of this country, a struggle against monarchy would cost the tran- 
quillity of a generation. 

' We are standing on a present, surrounded by fearful warn- 
ings from the past. The dismissal of a ministry too liberal for 
a King — too little liberal for the people, is to be found a common 
event in the stormiest pages of human history. It is like the 
parting with a common mediator, and leaves the two extremes 
to their own battle. 
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And now, my Lord, before I speak of what ought to be, and 
I am convinced will be the conduct of the people, who are about 
to be made the judge of the question at issue, let me say a few 
words upon the Cabinet that is no more. I am not writing a 
panegyric on the Whigs — I leave that to men who wore their 
uniform and owned their leaders. I have never done so. In 
the palmiest days of their power, I stooped not the kneo to them. 
By vote, pen, and speech, I have humbly but honestly asserted 
my own independence; and I had my reward in the sarcasms 
and the depreciation of that party which seemed likely for the 
next quarter of a century to be the sole dispensers of the ordinary 
prizes of ambition. No matter. I wanted not their favours, and 
could console myself for the thousand little obstacles, by which 
a powerful party can obstruct the parliamentary progress of one 
who will not adopt their errors. I do not write tlie panegyric 
of the Whigs, and though I am not one of those who can be 
louder in vituperation when the power is over, than in warning 
before the offence is done, I have not, I own, the misplaced ge- 
nerosity to laud now the errors which I have always lamented. 
It cannot be denied, my Lord, or at least / cannot deny it, that 
the Whig government disappointed the people. And by the 
Whig government I refer to that of my Lord Grey. Not so 
much because it did not go far enough, as with some ill-judged 
parlizans is contended, but rather because it went too far. It 
went loo far, my Lord, when its first act was to place Sir Charles 
Sutton in the Speaker's chair, — it went too far when it passed 
the Coercion Bill — it went too far when it defended Sinecures — 
it went too^far when it marched its army to protect the Pension 
list. — It ilight have denied many popular changes — if it had not 
defended atid enforced unpopular measures. — It could not do all 
that the people expected, but where was the necessity of doing 
what the people never dreamt of? Some might have regretted 
when it was solely Whig — but how many were disgusted when 
it seemed three parts Tory ! Nor was this all — much that it did 
was badly done : there was a want of practical knowledge in the 
principle and the details of many of its measures — it often blun* 
dcrcd and it often bungled. But these were the faults otaLpaat 
Cabinet. The Cabinet of Lord Melbourne had not been tried. 
There was a vast difference between the two administrations, and 
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^^kat difTorcncc was this — in the one the more liberal parly was 
*^ minority, in the other it was tlie majority. In the Cabinet 
^f the late Premier, the weight of Sir John Hobhouse, Lord Dun- 
Oannon, and the Earl of Mulgravc was added to the scale of the 
1>oople. There was in the Cabinet just dissolved a majority of 
^en whose tery reputation was the popular voice, whose names 
>^erc as wormwood to the Tories, and to whom it is amusing to 
contrast the language applied by the Tory Journals with that 
which greeted **in liquid lines mellifluously bland," the luke- 
warm reformers they supplanted. Lord Melbourne's Cabinet 
had not been tried — It is tried now — The Kihg has dismissed 
IT IN FAVoua 01 THE DvKE OF WELLINGTON ! Hls Majesty took 
the earliest opportunity and the] faintest pretext in the royal 
power to prove that he thought it more liberal than the Cabinet 
which preceded it. If some cry out with tlie Tories — **Nay, 
what said Lord Brougham at the Edinburgh dinner?'' the an- 
swer is obvious. Even giving the most unfavourable construction 
to that memorable and much-canvassed speech, it is enough to 
remind the people that Lord Brougham, though a great orator 
and a great man, able to play many parts, cannot fill up the 
whole r6le9 of the Cabinet. Tliree other Cabinet ministers were 
present, Sir John Hobhouse, Mr.Ellice, Mr. Abercromby. Have 
at least their sentiments been misconstrued? and were not those 
sentiments loud in sympathy with the opinions of Lord Durham. 
Did not they too lament every hour that passed over * ' recognized 
and unreformed abuses?" Suppose what we will of the senti- 
ments of the ex-Chancellor, tlirce of his colleagues before his 
very face uttered only the sentiments which were those of the 
people when they elected a reformed parliament for the support 
of reforming ministers. By these three speakers, then, at least, 
whatever our opinion of the one speaker, we can unequivocally 
judge ofwhai the government would have done. The majority 
of the Cabinet were of the principles of these speakers. Had even 
Lord Brougham been an obstacle to those principles when they 
came to be discussed in the Cabinet, Lord Brougham would have 
succumbed and not the principles. 

With Lord Melbourne it was my lot in early youth to be 
brought in contact, and, though our acquaintance has now 
altogether ceased (for I am not one who seeks to refresh the 
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memories of men in proportion as they become great), I stil 
retain a lively impression of his profundity as a scholar— of hisr 
enthusiasm at generous sentiments — and of that happy frame of 
mind he so peculiarly possesses, and of which the stuff of States 
men is best made, at once practical and philosophical, larger 
enough to conceive principles,— close enough to bring them ta 
effect.* Could we disentangle and remove ourselves from the 
present, could we fancy ourselves in a future age, it might 
possibly be thus that an historian would describe him : — *' Few 
persons could have been selected by a king, as prime minister, 
in those days of violent party, and of constant change, who were 
more fitted by nature and circumstances to act with the people, 
butyor the King. A Politician probably less ardent than saga- 
cious, he was exactly the man to conform to the genius of a par- 
ticular time ; — to know how far to go with prudence — ^where to 
stop with success ; not vehement in temper, not inordinate in 
ambition, he was not likely to be hurried away by private 
objects, affections, or resentments. To the moment of his eleva- 
tion as premier, it can scarcely be said of his political life that it 
affords one example of imprudence. ' Not to commit himself, 
was at one time supposed to be his particular distinction. His 
philosophy was less that which deals with abstract doctrines than 
that which teaches how to command shifting and various cir- 
cumstances. He seldom preceded his time, and never stopped 
short of it. Add to this, that with a searching knowledge of 
mankind, he may have sought to lead, but never to deceive, 
them. His was the high English statesmanship which had not 
recourse to whiles or artifice. He was one whom a king might 
have trusted, for he was not prone to deceive himself, and ho 
would not deceive another. His judgment wary — ^his honour 
impregnable. Such was the minister who, if not altogether that 
which the people would have selected, seems precisely that which 
a king should have studied to preserve. He would not have led, 
as by a more bold and vigorous genius,' Lord Durham, equally 

* I imagined him susceptible only to the charge of indolence, and I once 
imputed to him that fault. On learning from those who can best judge, that 
in office at least the imputation was unjust, I took, long since, the oppor- 
tunity of a new edition to efface it from the work in which the imputation 
was made. 
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able» equally honest, with perhaps a yet deeper philosophy, the 
result of a more masculine and homely knowledge of mankind^ 
and a more prophetic vision of the spirit of the age, might have 
done ; he would not have led the People to good government, 
but he would have marched with them side by side." 

Such, I believe, will be the outline of the character Lord 
Melbourne will bequeath to a calmer and more remote 
time. And this is not my belief alone. I observe that most 
of those independent members who had been gradually de- 
tached from the cabinet of Lord Grey, looked with hope and 
friendly dispositions to that of his successor. In most of the 
recent public meetings and public dinners where the former 
Cabinet was freely blamed, there was a willingness to trust the 
later one. And even those who would have wreaked on the 
government their suspicions of the Chancellor, were deterred 
by lord Durham's honest eulogium on the Premier. This much 
then we must concede to the Melbourne administration. First, 
it went a step beyond Lord (Jrey's, it embraced the preponde^ 
rating, instead of the lesser, number of men of the more vigorous 
and liberal policy. The faults of Lord Grey's government are 
not fairly chargeable upon it. Men of the independent party 
hoped more from it. 

Secondly, by what we know, it seems to have been in earnest 
as to its measures, for we know this > that the Corporation Reform 
was in preparation — ^that the Commission into the Irish Church 
had produced reports which were to be fairly acted upon — that 
a great measure of justice to Ireland was to be based upon the 
undeniable evidence which that Commission afforded of her 
wrongs. We know this, and knowing no more, we see the Ca- 
binet dissolved, — ^presumption in its favour, since we have seen 
its successor! 

But, my Lord, if we may speak thus in favour of that Cabinet 
which your abilities adorned, and in hope of the services which 
it would have rendered us, we must not forget that we are about, 
in the approaching election, to have not the ea^pectation of good 
government, but the power of securing it. We must de- 
mand from the candidates who are disposed to befriend and re- 
store you, not vague assurances of support to one set of men or 
the other, to the principles of Lord Grey or those of Lord Mel- 
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bourne, but to the principles of the people. Your friends most 
speak out, and boldly — they must place a wide distinction, by 
candid and explicit declarations, between themselves and their 
Tory antagonists. Sir Edward Sugden said at Cambridge tbat 
he was disposed to reform temperately all abuses. The Empe- 
ror of Russia would say the same. Your parlizans must specify 
what abuses they will reform, and to what ejptent they will go. 
The people must see, on the one hand, deCned reform, in order 
to despise indefinite reformers on the other. Let your friends 
come forward manfully and boldly as befits honest men in stir- 
ring times, and the same people who gave the last majority to 
Lord Cirrey, will give an equal support to a cabinet yet more li- 
beral', and dismissed only because it wasjbii to he in earnest. 
I know what the conduct of all who are temperate and honest 
among reformers ought to be. It is the cry of those whahave 
compromised themselves with their constituents in their too im- 
plicit adherence to the measures of Lord Grey, that '' All diffe^' 
renees must cease — ^Whig and Radical must forget their small 
dissensions — all must unite against a common enemy.'' A con- 
venient cry for them; Ihoy are willing now to confound them- 
selves with us, to take shelter under our popularity I — For we, 
my Lord — and let this be a lesson to the next Parliament — we 
are safe. Of us who have not subscribed implicitly to Lord 
Grey's government — of us who have been more liberal than that 
government — of us who have not defended its errors, nor, what 
was worse, defended the errors of its Tory predecessors, — I do 
not believe that a single member will lose his seat ! The day of 
election will be to us a day of triumph. We have not enjoyed 
the emoluments and honours of a victorious party — ^we 
have not basked in the ministerial smiles — we have been de- 
preciated by lame humour, as foolish and unthinking men, 
and stigmatized by a lamer calumny as revolutionary Destruc- 
tives. But we had our consolation — we have found it in our 
consistency and our conscience — in our own selt-acquittal, and 
in the increased esteem of our constituents. And now they 
need our help ! Shall they have it ? I trust yes ! I trust, and 
I feel assured, tliat we shall forget minor differences, when we 
have great and ineffaceable distinctions to encounter. I trust 
that we shall show we are sensible we have it now in our power 
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io prove that we fought tor no selfish cause— that we were not 
thinking of honours and office for ourselves— that we shall show 
we wished to make our principles, not our interesU, triumph- 
ant; — willing that others should be the agents for carrying them 
into effect. This should be our sentiment, and this our revenge. 
All men who care for liberty should unite — all private animo- 
sities, all partial jealousies should be merged. We should re- 
member only that some of us have advocated good measures 
more than others ; but that, the friends of the New Ministry 
have opposed all. Haroun Alraschid, the caliph of immortal 
memory, went out one night disguised, as was his wont, and at- 
tended by his favourite Giafier; — they pretended to be merchants 
in distress, and asked charily. The next morning two candi- 
dates for a place in the customs appeared before ^the divan. The 
sultan gave the preference to one of them. ** Sire," whispered 
GiafTer, ** don't you recollect that that man only gave us a piece 
of silver when we asked for a piece of gold? " "And don't you 
recollect," answered Haroun, **that the other man, when we 
asked for a piece of silver, called for a cudgel^" 

Looking temperately back at the proceedings of the Whigs, 
we must confess that they have greater excuses, than at the time 
wo were aware of. " Who shall read," says the proverb, ** the 
inscrutable heart of kings?" We could not tell how far the 
Monarch was with us : rumours and suspicions were afloat — but 
we were unwilling to believe them of William the Reformer. 
We imagined his Majesty, induced by secret and invisible ad- 
visers, might indeed be timid, and reluctant; but we imagined, 
also, that the government, by firmness, might bias the royal 
judgment to a consistent and uniformly paternal policy. Many 
of us (ihough, for my own part, I foresaw and foretold* 
that the Tory party, so far from being crushed, were but biding 
their time, scotched not killed) — many of us supposed the Tories 
more humbled and more out of tlio reach of office, than the Ca- 
binet, with a more prophetic vision, must have felt they were. 
With a House of Lords, which the Ministers had neither the 
power to command nor to reform — with a King, whoso secret, 
and it may be, stubborn inclinations, are now apparent, — sur- 

* England aud the English. 
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rounded by intrigues and cabals, and sensible that the alterna- 
tive of a Tory government was not so impossible as the public 
believed, we must, in common candour, make many excuses 
for men, who, however inclined to the people, had also every 
natural desire to preserve the balance of the constitution— to 
maintain the second chamber, and to pay to the wishes of the 
King that deference, which, as the third voice of the legislature, 
his Majesty is entitled to receive. Add to this, if they resigned 
ofDce the King would have had no alternative but a Tory Ca- 
binet! It is true, however, that so beset with difficulties, their 
wisest course would have been to remember the end and origin 
of all government — have thrown themselves on the people and 
abided the consequences — ^and that, my Lord, is exactly what I 
believe your colleagues and yourself intended to do, and it is 
for that reason you are dismissed. A f3w months [will show, a 
few months will allow you to explain yourselves; but I should 
not address to your Lordship this letter — I should not commit 
myself to a vain prophecy — I should not voluntarily incur your 
own contempt fo|^ my simplicity, if I had not the fullest reason to 
believe, that the occasion is only wanting to acquit yourselves to 
the public. 

Considering these circumstances with candour — the situatio n 
of the last ministry — the dissolution of the present, and the 
reasons for that dissolution ; considering also the first enthusiasm 
of the Reform Bill, which induced so many members, with the 
purest motives, to place confidence in the men who had obtained 
it; — wo shall find now excuses for much of whatever tem- 
porising we may yet desire for the future to prevent : and to 
prevent it must be our object at the next election. 

On all such members of the Whig majority as will declare for 
the future for a more energetic and decided conduct, so as to 
lead the government through counteracting obstacles, and both 
encourage, if willing, and force it, if hesitating, to a straight- 
forward and uncompromising policy, the electors cannot but look 
with indulgence. Such candidates have only to own on their 
part, that any dallying with ** recognized abuse'* has been the 
result not of inclination, but of circumstance, and the difiiculties 
of circumstance will be at once remembered. For those who 
will not make this avowal, whatever their name, they are but 
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Toned at heart, and as such they must be edtisidered. This is 
what the late Cabinet itself, if I have coustrued it rightly, must 
desire; and if we act thus, with union and with firmness, with 
charity to others, but with justice to [our principles, we shall 
return to the next Parliament a vast majority of men who will 
secure the establishment of a government that no intrigue can 
undermine, no oligarchy supplant ; based upon a broad union of 
all reformers, and entitled to the gratitude of the people, not by 
perpetually reminding it of one obligation, but by constantly 
feeding it with new ones. Of such a Cabinet I know that you, 
my Lord, will be one; and I believe that you will find yourself 
not perhaps among all, but among man^ of your old companions,, 
and no longer without the services of one man in particular whose* 
name is the synonym of the people's confidence. Taught by 
experience,* there must then be no compromise with foes — na 
Whig organ holding out baits of office to Sir Robert Peel — no 
crowding popular offices with Tory malcontents — no ceding to 
an anti-national interest, however venerable its name — no clip- 
ping to please the Lords — no refusing to unfurl the sail when the 
wind is fair, unless Mrs. Partington will promise not to mop up 
the ocean ! 

At present we are without a government ; we have only a 
dictator. His Grace the Duke of Wellington outbids my Lord 
Brougham in versatility. He stands alone, the representative of 
all the offices of this great empire. India is in one pocket, our 
colonies in the otherf — see him now at the Home Office, and 
now at the Horse Guards; Law, State, and Army, each at his 

* And we have the assurance from one of the organs of the late ministers, 
in an article admirable for its temper and its tenets, that this lesson is 
already taught. *' The leaders of the liberal party must have at last learned 
the utter futility of every attempt to conciliate the supporters of existing, 
abuses — ^they must now know that secret enmity is ever watching the occa- 
sion of wounding them unawares, and that the public men who would contend 
against it can only maintain themselves ly exhibiting a frank and full 
reliance on the popular support, and meriting it by an unflinching asser~ 
iion of popular principles?^ — Globe, Nov, 17. 

•J- " His grace will superintend generally the affairs of the government, till 
the return of Sir Robert Pccl.^' So says the Morning Post. But the Post 
Is very angry if any one else says ibe same, ; 
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command— Jack of all trades, and master of none— but that ot 
war; — ^we ask for a cabiQet, and see but a soldier. 

Meanwhile, eager and panting, flies the Courier to Sir Robert 
Peel ! — grave Sir Robert ! How well we can picture bis prudent 
face ! — witli what solemn swiftness will he obey the call ! how 
demurely various must be his meditations 1 -^ow ruffled his 
stately motions, at the night-andHlay celerity of his homeward 
progress ! Can this be the slow Sur Robert ? No 1 1 beg pardon ; 
he is not to discompose himself. I see, by the papers, that it is 
only the Courier that is to go at ^' ndnute speed"-*-the Neophyte 
of Reform is to travel * * by easy stages"— we must wait patiently 
his movements — God knows we shall want patience by and by; 
— his stages wiU be easy enou^ in the road the Times wishes 
him to travel! 

The new political Hamlet! — ^how applicable the situation of 
his parallel ! —how well can his Horatio (Twiss), were he 
himself the courier, break forth with the exposition of the 
casC" " 

....** Fortinbras * 
Of imimproTed mettle-hot and fuU, 
Sharks of a list of brainless resolutes 
For food and diet to some enterprise, 
That hath a stomach in't, which is no other y 
As it doth well appear unto the statCy 
But to recover for us by strong hand. 
And terms compulsatory, our — * offices.* 
. . ., . . This, I take it. 
Is the main motive of our preparafious, . ' 

The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romage in the land! 

[ Enter the Ghost of the old Tory Rtde.] 

" 'Tis here — 'tis here — 'tis gone!" 

[Now appears Hamlet himself , arms folded, brow thoughtful. '•^Sir Robert 

was always a solemn man !\ 
[Enter the same Ghost of Tory Ascendancy, in the likeness of old Sir 

Robert.] 

" My father's spirit in arms ! 

• • " • * • 

Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 



* Fortinbras, Anglic^ ** Strong Arm'^rrliterally « the Duke.*' 
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That I will speak to thee. 

Tell, 

Why they canonized bones, hearsedfin deatli, 
Have burst &eir cerements." 

Whweat good Horatio wooingly observes— 

** It beckons you to go away with it." 

Our Hamlet is in doubt. ' The Tory sway was an excellent 
thing when alive, but to follow the ghost now, may lead to the 
devil ; nevertheless, Horatio says, shrewdly, 

" The very place puts toys of desperation, j 
Without more motvre, into every brain P 

The temptation is too great, poor Hamlet is dei^oyed, and the 
wise Marcellus (the Herries of the play), disinterestedly ob- 
serves, 

" Let's follow !" 

Alas ! we may well exclaim, then, with the soft Horatio, 

«( To what issue will this come ?*> 

And reply with the sensible Marcellus, who sums up the whole 
affair, 

** Something is rotten in the state of Denmark /'* 

We need not further pursue the parallel, though inviting, 
especially in that passage, where to be taken for a rat, is Uie 
prelude to destruction. Leave we Hamlet undisturbed to his 
soliloquy, 

[ To be, or not to be— that is the question.*' 

And that question is unresolved. Will Sir Robert Peel commit 
himself a^ last — will he join the administration — will he, prudent 
and wary, set the hopes of his party, the reputation ol his life, 
on the hazard of a dye, thrown not for Whigs and Tories — ^but 
for Toryism, it is true, on the one hand, and a government far 

more Qnergetic (Uaa Whiggism on the piher, with all the chances 
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attendant on the upset of the tables in the meanwhile ? The 
game is not for the restoring, it is for the annihilation, of the 
juste milieu -' If he join the) gamesters, let him; we can yet 
give startling odds on the throw. But may he see distinctly 
his position I If he withdraw from this rash and illK>mened 
government, if he remain neutral, he holds the highest station 
in the eyes of the country, which one of his politics can ever 
hope to attain. It is true, that office may be out of his reach, 
but to men of a large and^a generous ambition, there are higher 
dignities than those which office can bestow. He will stand 
▲ POWER IN HIMSELF — a man true to principle, impervious to 
temptation ; he will vindicate nobly, not to this time only, but 
to posterity, his single change upon the Catholic Emancipation; 
he will prove that no sordid considerations influenced that de- 
cision. He .will stand alone and aloft, with more than the 
practical sense, with all the moral weight of Chateaubriand — 
one whom all parties must honour, whose counsels must be 
respected by the most liberal, as by the most Tory, Cabinet. 
Great in his talents — greater in his position — greatest in his 
honour. But if he mix himself irrevocably with the| insane 
and unprincipled politicians, who now seek either to deceive or 
subdue the people, he is lost for ever. That ministry have but 
this option, to refuse all reform and to brave the public, or to 
carry, in contempt of all honesty, measures at least as liberal as 
Ihose which he, as well as they, opposed when proceeding from 
the Whigs. Will he be mad enough to do the one — will he be 
base enough to do the other ? Can he be a tyrant, or will he be 
a turncoat ? His may be the ambition which moderate men have 
assigned to him — an ambition prudent and sincere : — His may 
be a name on which the posterity that reads of these eventful 
times, will look with approval and respect ;— on the other hand, 
the alternative is not tempting — it is to deemed the creature of 
office, and the dupe of the Duke of Wellington ! * Imagine his 
situation, rising to support either the measures which must be 
carried by the soldiers, or those which would have been proposed 
by the Whigs — ^bully or hypocrite ; — what an alternative for 
one who can yet be (how few in this age may become the same )) 

* He has made his choice. lie is now the nominated premier of tfte 
Duke.— Poor man l-^Note to Tenth Edition, 
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A GREAT MAiv I And this too, mainly from one quality that he 
has hitherto carried to that degree in which it becomes genias. 
That quality is Prudence ! all his reputation depends on his 
never being indiscreet ! He is in the situation of a prude of a 
certain age, who precisely because she may be a saint, the world 
has a double delight in damning as a sinner. Sweet, tempted 
Innocence, beware the one false step ! turn from the old Duke I 
list not the old Lord Eldon ! allow not his Grace of Cumberland 
(irresistible seducer !) to come too near ! Susanna,' Susanna, 
what lechers these Elders are ! 

But enough of speculation for the present on an uncertain event. 
We have only now to look to what is sure, and that is a New Par- 
liament/ They hint at (he policy of trying this : let thbm ! I 
think they would dissolve us the second day of our meeting ! 

And now, my Lord, deviating from the usual forms of corre- 
spondence, permit mo, instead of addressing your Lordship, to 
turn for a few moments to our mutual friends — the Electors of 
England. 

I wish them, clearly and distinctly, to understand, the grounds 
and the results of the contest we are about to try. I do not 
write these lines for the purpose of converting the Conservatives 
—far from me so futile an attempt. What man of sense can 
now dream of the expediency of attempting to convert our foes? 
There is but one apostle capable of such a miracle, and its name 

* Since writing the above, it seems to be a growing opinion among men 
of all parties, that if Sir Robert Peel join the Ministers, they will meet Par- 
liament — for the sake of mutual explanations ! — ^But the Duke is a prompt 
man, and loves to take us by surprise — we must be prepared ! 

Addendum to Third Edition. — ^And now we have additional reason to be' 
prepared, and to acknowledge how little to-morHDw can depend on the 
reports of to-day. 

^ We«owe it to our readers to acknowledge that we have much less hope 
of a dissolution of parliament being dispensed with than we had on Saturday. 
The caballing of the metropolitan members, and a repetition of the kind of 
display made on Friday at Stroud, may render it impossible for any govern- 
ment, not prepared to sacrifice the King, to go on with the present House 
of CommoDB.^^Stafidard, Nov. 24.) Let other than the metropolitan 
members cabal ! Let there be other displays than those at Stroud ! We see 
the force attached to these demonstrations; we have no cause to fear a dis- 
solution ; the threat does not awe us ;— we would not sacrifice the King 
and therefore we would rescue him from his advisers. 
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ii-^office 1 J wrUc only to that great muUiludo ol men of all 
grades of property and rank, who returned to the Reformed Par — 
liament its vast reforming majority. Thank God, that electoral, 
body is as yet unaltered. Who knows, if it now neglect it^ 
duty, how long it may remain the same ! I have beforespoken^ 
Electors of England, of what seems to me likely to be your con — 
duct. But let us enter into that speculation somewhat more mi-^ 
nutely. There are some who tell us that you are indifferent tc^ 
the lato changes, and careless of the result, — ^who laugh at th<3 
word ** Crisis'*, and disown its application. Are you yourselves, 
then, thoroughly awakened to your position, to the mighty des^ 
tiuies at your command ? I will not dwell at length upon the 
fearful anxiety with which your decision will be looked for in 
Foreign Nations ; for we must confess, that engrossed as we have 
lately been in domestic affairs, Foreign Nations have for us but 
a feeble and lukewarm interest. But we are still the cabat bhc- 
KisH PEOPLE, the slightest change in whose constitutional policy 
vibrates from corner to corner of the civilized world. We are 
still that people, who have grown great, not by the extent of our 
possessions, not by the fertility of our soil, not by the wild am- 
bition of our conquests; but, by the success of our commerce, 
and (he preservallon of our liberties. The influence of England 
has been that of a moral power, not derived from regal or oli- 
garchic, or arisiocralic ascendancy; but from the enterprise and 
character of her peo[)lc. Wo arc the Great Middle Class of 
Europe. When Napoleon called us ahourgeoise nation, in one 
sense of the word he was right. What i\w. middle class is to us, 
that wo are to the world! — a part of the body politic of civiliza- 
tion, remote alike from Ochlocracy* and Despotism, and draw- 
ing its dignity — its power — its very breath — from its freedom. 
The Duke of Wellington and his band are to be in office : for 
when we are met with the cry, *' Perhaps the Duke himself 

* Ochlocracy, ]VIol)-rule; the proper antitliesis to democracy, which 
(tlioiij;h prevertcd from Us true siguification) is people-rule. Tories are 
often great ochlocrals, as their favourite mode of election, in which mobs 
are bought with beer, can testify. Lord Chaudos's celebrated clause in 
the Reform Bill was ochlocratic. Ochlocracy is the plebeian partner of 
oligarciiy, carrying on the business under another name. The extremes 
meet, or, as the Eastern proverb informs us, when the serpent wants to 
seem innoront, tf pjfffi ifx fail hi if a monfh ! 
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.^ill not take office at all/* what matters it to u^ whether he he 
berorethe stage or hehind the scenes — ^whether he represent the 
lH>rough himaelf, or appoint his namineea — the votes will be the 
same! — ^The Duke and his band are to be in office ! what to the 
last hour have been. their foreign politics? — wherever tyranny 
Ae grossest was to be defended — ^wherever liberty the mo8tmod&» 
'Ate was to be assailed-^A^r^ have they lent their aid ! The 
King of Holland trampling on his subjects was ** our most an-* 
^'ent ally," whom ''nothing but the worst revolutionary doc- 
'•'ines could induce us to desert." Charles X., vainly urging his 
Ordinances against the Parliament and the Press at the point of 
*ue bay(Hiet, was an '* injured monarch," and the people ** a 
^^bellious mob/' The despotism of Austria is an "admirable 
government"— with Russia itis '' insolence" to interfere in be-< 
half of Poland. Miguel himself, blackened by such crimes rs 
the worst period of the Roman empire cannot equal, is eulogize t 
as ''the illustrious victim of foreign swords." Not the wors< 
excesses that belong to despotism, from the bonds of the negro tu 
the blood of a people, have been beneath the praises of your pr^ 
sent government — not the most moderate resistance that belong! 
to liberty has escaped their stigma. This is no exaggeration; 
chapter and verse, their very speeches arc before us, and out oi 
their own mouths do we condemn them. Can wc then be insen 
sible, little as we may regard our more subtle relations wi(K 
foreign states — can we be insensible to the links which bind us 

• 

with our fellow creatures ; no matter in what region of the globe? 
Can we feel slightly the universal magnitude of the interests now 
resting on our resolves ? Believe me, wherever the insolence of 
power is brooding on new restraints, wherever — ^some men, 
" in the chamber of dark thought," are forging fetters for other 
countries or their own, there is indeed a thrill of delight at the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington ! But wherever Liberty 
struggles successfully, or suffers in vain — wherever Opinion has 
raised its voice — ^wherever Enlightenment is at war with Dark- 
ness, and Patience rising against Abuse — there will be but ono 
feeling of terror at these changes, and one feeling of anxious hope 
for the resolution which you, through whose \otes speaks the 
voice of England, may form at this awful crisis. Shall that de^ 
cision be unworthv of you? 

3^^ 
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If wc pnss from forelp;n nations to Ireland (which unhappifif 
we have often considered as foreign to us), what can we expect 
from the Duke of Wellington's tender mercies ? Recollect that 
there will be no peace for England while Ireland remains as it: 
is. Cabinet after Cabinet has been displaced, change after change 
has convulsed us, measures the most vital to England have beern 
unavoidably postponed to discussion on Bills for Ireland; nigHl 
upon night, session upon session of precious time have been 
thrown away, because we have not done for Ireland whatconci- 
mon sense would dictate to common justice. I have just returned 
from that country. I have seen matters with my own eyes. 
Having assuredly no sympathy with the question of Repeal, I 
have not sought the judgment of Repealers — of the two, I have 
rather solicited that of the Orangemen : for knowing by what 
arguments misgovernment can be assailed, I was anxious to learn, 
in its strong hold, by what arguments misgovernment can be 
defended. And 1 declare solemnly, that it seems to me the 
universal sentiment of all parties, that God does not look down 
upon any corner of the earth in which the people are more su- 
premely wretched, or in which a kind, fostering, and paternal 
government is more indispensably needed. That people are 
Catholic. . Hear what the Duke of Wellington deems necessary 
for them. 

'* The object of the government (for Ireland,) after the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, should have been to do all in 
their power to conciliate — whom? The Protestants? Every 
thing had been granted to the Roman Catholics that they could 
require r — The Duke of ^Wellington's Speech, Hansard, 
p. 950, vol. xix. Srd Scries. Every thing a people groaning 
under each species of exaction that ever took the name of religion 
can require! This statement may delight the Orangemen, but 
will it content Ireland? that is the question. As for the Orange- 
men themselves, with their Christian zeal, and their Mahometan 
method of enforcing it; — with their — ** here is our Koran," and 
** there is our sword," — they remind us only of that ingenious 
Negro, to whom his master, detecting him in some offence, put 
the customary query — * ' What sir, do you never make use of 
your Bible?''— '*' Yes^ Massa, me trap my razor m it some^ 
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'^**«/'* So, with these gentlemen, they seem to thmk that the 
^^lyuse of the Bible is to sharpen their steels upon it! 

The story of the Negro recalls us to the Colonies ; what effect 
^ill this change have upon the fate of the late Slave Population? 
By our last accounts, the managers, instead of co-operatmg with 
the local authorities, were rather striving to exasperate the Ne- 
groes into conduct, which must produce a failure of that grand 
experiment of humanity. — The news arrives, — {just before 
Christmas too, — what a season !) |lhe managers see in office, the 
Very men, who not only opposed the experiment, but who pro- 
phesied the failure : — they know well, that if the failure occur, 
il is not to tliemy that the goverment will impute the blame — 
they know well that a prophet is rarely displeased with the mis- 
fortunes he foretells. Is there no danger in all this? And shall 
ve be told that this is no crisis ? that there is nothing critical 
in these changes — nothing to reverse or even to affect our rela- 
tions witli Ireland, the Colonies, and the Continent — nothing 
that we should lament, and nothing that we should fear? 

And now, looking only to ourselves, is there nothing critical 
in the state of England? 

You must remember that whatever parliament you elect will 
have tJie right of remodelling that parliament ! The same 
legislative power that reformed can un-reform. If you give to 
the Duke of Wellington a majority in the House of Commons, 
you give him the whole power of this Empire for six years. If 
a liberal House of Commons should ever go too far, you have a 
King and a House of Lords to stop the progress. If a conserva- 
tive House of Commons should go too far in the opposite ex- 
treme, who will check its proceedings ? You may talk of public 
opinion — you may talk of resistance— but when your three 
branches of the legislature are against you, with what effect 
could you resist? You might talk vehemently — could you act 
successfully; — when you were no longer supported by your re- 
presentatives, — when to act would be to rebel! The law. and 
the army would be both against you. How can you tell to what 
extent the one might be stretched or the other increased ? Vainly 
then would you say, ** In our next parliament wo will be wiser ;* 
in your neat parliament the people might be no longer the elec- 
tors ! There cannot be a doubt but that, if the parliament sum- 
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moned by tho Duke be inclined to support the Duke, the prori^ 
sions o{ the Reform Bill will be changed. Slight alterations in 
the franchise — ^raising it where men are free, lowering it where. 
men can be intimidated, making it different for towns and fo 
agricultural districts, working out in detail the principles o 
Lord Chandos, may suffice to give you a constituency of slaves. « 
This is no idle fear — the Reform Transformed will be the fir&^t 
play the new company will act, if you give them a stage — it ms 
« piece they have got by heart! Over and over again have the^ 
said at their clubs, in public and in private, that the Reform Bill 
ought to be altered/ They may now disavow any such inten^ 
lion. Galling themselves reformers, they may swear to protect 
reform .« But how can you believe them? ''Abu Rafe is wit- 
ness to the fact, but who toill he witness Jbr Jlbu Rafi?"'^ 
By their own confessions, if they call themselves reformers, they 
would be liars ; if they are false in one thing, will they not be 
false in another ? Are they to be trusted because they own they 
have been insincere ? If we desire' to know in what Ught eTen 
the most honourable Tories consider public promises, shall we 
forget Sir George Murray and the diseentere ? Do not fancy 
they will not hazard an attempt on your liberties— they will 
hazard it, if you place the House of Commons in their bands. 

* And Lord Straiigford seems to speak out pretty boldly at the Ashford 
dinner. ^ It was true that among the institutions of the country, there was 
something that might be amended and improved, but there was much more 
that required to be placed in its pristine state of purity. That that would 
come to pass he felt sure, when he saw so many around him thinking as he 
did," &c. Pristine state of purity ! But what so pure as the rotten bo- 
roughs? What so pure as the old parliamentary system? And if the res- 
torajtion of these immaculate blessings depends upon seeing ^ many around 
him who thought as he did," where will his Lordship find those of that 
philosophy, except in the parly now in power? It matters not what Lord 
iStrangford meant should be restored to its pristine purity. He may say i^ 
was not the old parliamentary system. What was it then ? Is there a single 
ihing which the Reformed Parliament has altered that the people wish to 
tee restored to ^ its pristine purity?*' But then we are told that we are 
uot to judge the Duke by the language of his supporters. By what are we 
to judge of him then ? Either by their language or his own : it is quite in- 
difTerent which. But perhaps Tory speeches are like witches* prayers, and 

c to be read 1 ick wards ! 
i Gibbt)!^ 
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^liatever Iheir fault, it i3 not that of a want of courage. You 
*^lk of Public Opinion— history tells us that public opinion can 
^^ kept down. It is the nature of slavery, that as it creeps on, 
'^ accustoms men to its yoke. They mnyfeel, but they are not 
^villing always to struggle. Where was the iron-hearted Public 
Opinion, that confronted the first Charles, threw its shield round 
t.he person of Hampden, abolished the star-chamber, and vindi- 
cated the rights of England, when, but a few years afterwards, 
a less accomplished and a more unprincipled monarch sent 
Sydney to the block — judges decided against law — Parliament 
itself was suspended — and the tyrant of England was the pen- 
sioner of France ? The power of public opinion woke after- " 
^ards in the reign of James II., but from how shameful a slum- 
ber—and to what even greater perils than that of domestic 
tyranny, had we not been exposed in the interval ! Nothing but 
the forbearance of the Continent itself saved us from falling a 
prey to- whatever vigorous despot might have conceived the 
design. With the same angry, but impotent dejection with 
which Public Opinion beheld the country spoiled of its Parliament 
— ^its martyrs consigned to the block — its governors harlots, and 
its King a hireling — it saw, unavenged, the Dutch fleet riding 
up the Thames, — the war-ships of England burnt before the 
very eyes of her Capital, — and ** the nation," to quote even 
Hume's courtly words, ** though the King ever appeared hut in 
sport (}) exposed to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conquest.'* 
Happily, Austria then was not as it is now — profound in policy, 
stern in purpose, indomitable in its hate to England ; Russia 
was not looking abroad for conquests, aspiring to the Indian Em- 
pire, and loathing the freemen who dare to interfere for Poland. 
We were saved, but not by your Public Opinion ! You may 
boast of the nineteenth century, and say, such things cannot 
happen to-day ; but the men of Cromwell's time boasted equally 
of the spirit of the seventeenth, and were equally confident that 
liberty was eternal ? And even at this day have we not seen in 
France, how impotent is mere opinion? Have not the French 
lost all the fruits of their Revolution? Are not the Ordinances 
virtually carried? and why? Because the French parted with 
the power out of their own hands, under the idea that public 
opinion was a |)owcr sufficient in ilsclf? WImm* 'lie man fii*sl 
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persuaded the horse to try {py way of expfirimmt} the saddle 
and bridle, what was his argument? — **My good friend, you 
are much stronger than I am; you can kick me off again if you 
don't like me — ^your will is quite enough to dislodge me ;— come 
^-— the saddle — it is but a ride, recollect! — come, open your mouth 
—Lord have mercy, what fine teeth ! — how you could bite if I 
displeased you. So so, old boy!" — ^What's the moral? The 
man is riding the horse to this day ! — Public opinion is but the 
expression of the prevalent power. The people have now the 
power, and public opinion is its voice ; let them give away the 
power, and what is opinion? — voof, (indeed), etprceterea nihil 
^— the voice and — nothing more ! 

It is madness itself in you, who have now the option of con- 
firming or rejecting the Duke of Wellington's government, Um 
liesitate in your choice. They tell you to try the men; hav^ 
you not tried tliem before? Has not the work of reform been 
solely to undo what they have done? If your late govern— 
ments could not proceed more vigorously, who opposed them'? 



" Hark ! in the'lobby hear a lion roar ; 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shirt the door? 
Or, Mr. Speaker, shall we let him in. 
To — — /ry if we can turn him out ayain 



/» 



You may say, that amongst the multiplicity of candidates who 
present themselves, and amongst the multiplicity of their pro- 
mises, you may be unable to decide who will be your friends, 
who not. You have one test that cannot fail you. Ask them it 
they will support the Duke of Wellington. If they say **Yes, 
if he reform," you will know that they will support him if ho 
apostatizes. He who sees no dishonour in apostacy, waits but 
his price to apostatize himself. "Away," said Mr. Canning, 
long since — *' Away with the cant of measures, not men. The 
idle supposition, that it is the harness^ not the horses that draw 
the chariot along." *' In times of difficulty and danger, it is to 
the energy and character of individuals, that a nation must be 
indebted for its salvation ! " — the energy and character ! Doubt- 
less, the Duke has at present energy and character ! I grant 
it; but if he exert in your behalf the energy, will he keep the 
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character? or if he preserve his character) how will you like 
his energy ? 

Hecollect that it is not for /measures which you can foresee 
*hat caution is necessary, it is for measures that you cannot foro- 
®®© ; it is not for what the Duke may profess to do, but for what 
he may dare to do, that you must not put yourselves under his 
command. Be not led away by some vague promises of taking 
^ffthis tax and lowering that. The empire is not /or sale I Wc, 
^ho gave twenty millions to purchase freedom for the negro, 
^J^e not to accept a bribe for the barter of our own. One tax too 
^ay be taken ofif, but others map be put on ! They may talk to 
^ou of the first, but they will say nothing of the last ! Malt is 
^ good thing, but even malt may be bought too dear ? Did not 
the Tories blame Lord Althorp for reducing taxation too much? 
Are they the men. likely to empty the Exchequer? . To drop a 
shilling in the street was the old trick of those who wanted to 
pick your pockets ! Remember that you are not fighting the battle 
between Whigs and Tories ; if the Whigs return to office, they 
must be more than Whigs ; you are now fighting for things 
not men— ;/&r the real consequences of your reform. In your 
last election your gratitude made you fight too much for names ; 
it was enough for your candidates to have served Lord Grey; you 
must now return those who will serve the people. If you are 
lukewarm, if you are indifferent, if you succumb, you will de~ 
serve the worst. But if you exert yourselves once more, with 
the same honesty, the same zeal, the same firm and enlightened 
virtue as two years ago ensured your triumph, — wherever, both 
now and henceforth, men honour faith, or sympathise witli 
liberty, there will be those who will record your struggle, and 
rejoice in its success. These are no exaggerated phrases : you may 
or may not be insensible to the character of the time; — ^you may 
or may not be indifferent to the changes that have taken place — 
but the next election, if Parliament be dissolved by a Tory mi- 
nister, will make itself a Date in History, — recording one of 
those ominous conjunctions in **the Old Almanack" by which 
we calculate the chronology of the human progress. 

And, my Lord, that the conduct and the victory of our coun- 
trymen, will be, as they have been, the one firm and temperate, 
the other honorable and assured, . I do, from my soul, believe. 
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Two years may abundantly suffice to wreck a* Govei-nmenl, or 
couYcrt a King — but scarcely to change a People ! 

I have the honour to be, 
' Mv Lord, 

With respect and consideration, 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 
E. LYTTON BULWEll. 

London, Nov. 21, 1834. 



TORY CLAIMS ON POPULAR CONFIDENCE. 



" Enough's as good as a feast."— Proverb. 






As some of the journals are inclined to suppose that his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington and the only party he commands will 
be disposed to grant reforms and can grant them with honour ; 
as they have even specified the particular reforms of the Irish 
Church, the Corporation question, and even the admission of 
Dissenters to the University, it may be as well to ascertain, by 
the Duke's own speeches and those of his friends, the grounds of 
their hypothesis. The people shall at least know how large is 
the demand upon their confidence. 

Dissenters, their claim to enter the University , and their 

character generally. 

* * Who, and what were the Dissenters ? Many of them differed 
but little, except in one or two points, from the Established 
Church ; others of them did not agree with the Church of Eng- 
land in any respect; others denied the Trinity, and others 
were Atheists. Would it be desirable to place srca persons 
in a situation lo inflict injury on the Established Church ?" — 
Speech of the Duke of fFellington, April 20. 

: Again rni tJie Dissenters' University Bill — 

*'If ever that measure should be adopted by the House, 
which God forbid .... "-^Jbid. 
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Irish Church Reliefs. 

'' *' The object of the government, (for IrelautI) after the pass-^ 
ing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, should have been to do all 
in their power to conciliate — whom? The protestants ! Every 
thing had been granted to the Roman Catholics that they could 
require V* '^ The Duke of fFellin^ovCs Speech, Hansard^ 
p. Q50» YoL m. drd Series. 

On the Irish Church Temporalities Bill. 
** Utterly inconsistent with the policy of the country." 

Irish Tithe Bill. . 

*' If the Government were so feeble, and so irresolute, as to 
allow the law to be dormant (in collecting tithes), then it was 
no wonder the English Church should be sacriGced. — Ibid: 
^dug. 11. 

*' Well," says one Journal, *' but at least he will give us a Cor- 
poration Reform." — The following sentence looks like it, cer- 
tainly. 

Corporation Reform. 

''He would make one observation, it was desirable empha- 
tically to utter. He doubted, much doubted whether it would 
be expedient to establish a new municipal constitution on the 
ten pound fidnchise. He considered such to be impracti^ 
cable/' 

** At least, then," cry the Agriculturists, ** We shall be sure 
of the Malt-tax.'*— Stay a moment, Sir Robert Peel is to bo 
consulted there. ; 

Malt Tax. 

'* With respect to the total repeal of the Malt-Tax, he still 
adhered to the opinion he had stated in the last session — the 
House could not consent to such an excessive reduction of taxa- 
lioiH as would be implied in the repeal of the Malt-Tax/' — 
Feb. 27. 
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Yet Still sighs some love-sick waverer, ^'Public opinion is 
strong — there's the Pension List." Ay, Sir Robert ^Peel gives 
us great hopes there. 

Pension List. '• ^ 

'* You arc now goirig to dry up the sources of tliat power of 
bestowing rewards for service, which was once considered es- 
sential to the well-being of the Slate. / challenge you to pro-- 
ducc the instances in which there has been a corrupt appro- 
priation of the Pension Fund. I admit that pensions have been 
granted as acts of royal favour, without r^^^itee (niark what 
follows) to public service." — Peel, May 5. 

So the Pension Li^t is not only to be unexamined, but ii is 
an admirable thing! — it is essential to the well-being of. the 
Stale, that acts of royal favour should not have " reference to 
public services." Well, the Whigs never went so far as that! 

But, then, some who deal in comprehensive phrases, despising 
the drudgery oi qixoiiu^ paarticular acts in which the Tories in- 
tend to be liberal, say they intend to be liberal generally. Of 
their general liberality we can guess only from their general 
politics. But how far they love liberty and hate tyranny, we 
can see quite as well abroad as at home. 

INSTANCES OF GENERAL LIBERALITY. 

JSTegro Slavery. 

**He had opposed the measure regarding the West India 
question from ils commencement." — The Duke of IF'elling^ 
ton. 

Melancholy rerjretsfor not loving Don Miguel. 

** This state of things would not continue, if we were in amity 
with Don Miguel." 

Sympathetic sigh from Lord Aberdeen in assertion of Don 

MigueVs popularity. 

. ** Nine-tenths of the people of Portugal were favourable to 
Don Miguel." 
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Belgian Revolution. 

*' The king has conducted himself above all praise, and if it 

please, I trust his merits will meet with due success. In truth, the 

cause of Hollafid is so just a causcj so good a cause, that it must 

prosper; and when I say the cause of Holland, I entreat ^oter 

lordships to believe ihaX I mean the cause 0/ England also, Jbr I 

consider them inseparable and identicaV^ — Lord Aberdeen. 

Hansard y vol. ix. Srd Series. 

* • 

Agreeable intelligence from one of our next Cabinet — that the 
cause of the despotism of the king of Holland is inseparable and 
indentical with the cause of England. 

I pass over the calumnies lavished by themselves and their 
organs, on the three days of France — their resentment at the 
French People for not submitting to the suspension of the Press, 
the loss of a constitution, and the bayonets of the soldiers — their 
admiration for the designs of Charles X. — their compassion for 
his fall. (Again you will recollect, that if the French have not 
reaped the due fruits of that Revolution, their fault was a misplaced 
confidence in false professions j and too sanguine a belief in the 
unalterable power of public opinion,) I pass over their im- 
memorial declarations on every part of the Reform Bill — their 
sneers at our shopkeepers, their scorn for our mechanics, their 
abhorrence of our £10 voters. In return, our shopkeepers, o# 
mechanics, and our £10 voters, are requested to invest them 
with the government; — upon what grounds, for what principles, 
from what services, and with what hopes, we have seen already. 



r^ETTER FROM LORD Mo'iFgHAM , 



TOi 



EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, ESQ., MP. 



Paris, December Srd, 1831. 

Dear Sir, 

Although I, of course, never have taken the trouble of re- 
plying to the misrepresentations circulated respecting me in one 
or two of the newspapers, as there is no end of controversy 
with concealed adversaries ; yet when a person of respectability 
like you, with your name, shows that such misrepresentations 
have gained admittance into his belief, I have no hesitation at all 
in setting him right by at once addressing him. 

You must have, then, been very much misinformed by whom- 
soever told you, that between my opinions, and those of my 
colleagues, either at the Edinburgh dinner or elsewhere, there 
ever has been, for one moment, the slightest difference whatever 
of opinion in our wishes respecting joieasures of reform. I will 
venture to say, that I never uttered one word in my life, in 
public or in private, which could indicate a doubt, that all 
abuses ought to be reformed, and all safe and useful measures 
of improvement undertaken, with as much despatch as the due 
preparation of their details would permit. If you read the 
speech I made at Edinburgh, you will find that I expressed 
just as much difference of opinion with those who are for resist- 
ing improvements and useful change, as with those whose im- 
patience will be satisfied with no delay, how necessary soever, 
to perfect the schemes proposed. Indeed, I distinctly said, that 
I diflfered Cair more widely with thefo^oior, than with the latter; 
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bcciinso the one went only faster and farther than myself, but in^ 
the same direction ; whereas the other would not go at all, oir, 
rather were for taking the opposite course. That my sentiments 
were cordially received by the vast majority of the whole of ths^ 
meeting, no man, who was present, and could see and hea.^ 
will express any doubt. 

But, in truth, I do not find that these sentiments are oppos^^ 
by any man of the reform or liberal party, who has well reflec^E^ 
on the difiiculty of introducing vast and complicated chan^iy 
into the institutions of the country. Who, for example, wot/// 
have approved of my wisdom as a statesman — who would iwrf 
have complained of my rashness — if I had pressed through the 
Municipal Reform Bill, before (lie Commissioners had made 
their report? That this great measure was one which I had (he 
most, perhaps, of all at heart, I think no one can doubt, who 
recollects, not only the responsibility which rested on me, almost 
singly, in issuing the Commission, against the known wishes of 
one House of Parliament; but that I was the author of the great 
measures which were introduced into the House of Lords, 
in 1833, for giving popular constitutions to the new boroughs, 
and thus investing with municipal functions many hundreds of 
thousands of persons ; — a measure, only not pressed through last 
session, as is well known, because the Bill for ncw-modcllirrg 
the old constitutions of the existing boroughs could not then be 
ready; depending, as it did, on the report of the Commis- 
sioners. 

When you would represent me as a partial or doubtful re- 
former, you surely have been listening to one or two of the 
hostile newspapers, and not reflecting on what you must imme- 
diately call to mind. 

I think no one need fear being considered a timid reformer, 
who carried through (without any other person ever taking any 
part whatever in its defence) the Scotch Borough Reform Bill— 
the first attempt at Municipal Reform ever yet made in England 
— and which w^as the necessary basis of the great measure of 
Corporation Reform in preparation by the late Government. I 
should be only fatiguing you were I to name the other measures 
of large and uncompromising reform with which my name is 
connected, and I will ash any one to point out any one in^ 
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^ttMnce in the whole course -of my public life in which I have 
^I^posedf in any manner of way, any practical measure of 
^^orm — he it in Church or in State — in the judicial, or in the 
J^^^ncialf or in the political department; — I might almost say, 
^ny measure at ail, for— except that I was against Annual 
I^arliamenls, Universal SuiFrage. and Voting by Ballot — / really 
^^^Gcollect no case in which 1 and even the stoutest and most 
^Tisparing reformers ever have been found to differ. My whole 
Ufe has been devoted to introducing changes of a useful and 
practical nature, and never at all of a timid or paltry extent,* 
into our establishments and our laws ; and when I rely on tlve 
good sense and justice of my countrymen, and on their capacity 
to judge for themselves, and not allow their confidence in me, 
bestowed upon a uniform experience of above a quarter of a 
century, to be shaken by a tew paragraphs in newspapers — the 
motives of which all the world plainly sees — I know that I do 
not indulge a vain hope that I shall continue to eojoy what has 
always been to me the chief reward of my exertions, next to the 
approval of my own mind. That my efforts have been always 
very much less than I could have desired, and that they have 
often been unsuccessful, I am most ready to grant; but even 
where I have not been able to do all I would, I have done what 
I could to prepare a triumph in better times for the principles 
which haveuHiformly, and without one single exception, guided 
my public Hfe. The last occasion on which I took this course, 
none other being open to me, were the effwts which I lately 
made to abolish the 4aaes on newspapers (so hateful to those 
who would at once instruct the people and purify the press— but- 
so dear to all who profit, or fancy they profit, by them), and to 
amend the Law of Libel; and I remind you of Ihis matter that 
you may be able the belter to account for the attacks to which in* 
certain quarters I have been exposed, and also to show you that 
my attempts at reform were not confined to what was done in 
Parliament. 

Your pamphlet alludes to my speeches in Scotland. One of 
the most eminent judges of that country reminds me, in a letter 
which I have just received from him, of the origin of that tour, 
he having been present early in the spring, when I planned it in 
concert with him, to show the north of Scotland to one of my 

4 
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children. They who best know me, and that learned Lord 
among the rest, are, I do assure you, the most astonished, and, 
indeed, amused at (he idea of a succession of speeches andjpub^ 
lie meetings being a thing at all to my taste ; and they know that 
I did all I possibly could to avoid those occasions. But I own 
this was from personal taste, and not from any sense of pub- 
lic duty; for I am, and always have been, of opinion, that it 
is a duty incumbent on statesmen to cultivate a friendly inter- 
course with the peaple, and to appear occasionally in their assem- 
blies for the purpose of mutual explanation and counsels. This 
duty I have not shrunk from ; but personally— ^( I appeal to all 
who know me personally, — it is not to me the most agreeable of 
duties. Else, indeed, why had I continually refused to attend 
all meetings from the moment I took the great seal ? That re- 
fusal is not very consistent with the desire so ridiculously as- 
cribed to me, of speaking at meetings. 

That you should allow yourself to call my conduct '' unintel- 
ligible," and a ''riddle," and so forth, is really astonishing, 
and shows that a person may be condemned, not for any thing 
he has done, or left undone, but because another finds it 
easier to write a sentence than to reflect calmly on the facts, 
and the well-known, and universally known, facts, of the case 
he undertakes to judge. I should think that nothing can be 
more perfectly consistent than to be a steady reformer of all 
abuses, and a warm, zealous, and unflinching friend to all im- 
provements in our institutions; and yet to complain of those 
whom no amount of change will satisfy, and who cry out that 
nothing at all is done, if, from the absolute, even physical im- 
possibility of doing every thing at once, any one thing remains 
undone. I should also hold it a perfectly consistent thing to 
fcontend that great measures of reform are necessary, and to 
Ifring forward those measures when duly matured, and yet to 
be averse to bringing them forward in a crude and unsafe shape. 
Now, 1 would ask you just calmly to read any speech 1 ever 
made in or out of Parliament, in which I went one hair's breadth 
further against speedy reform than this ; — I uniformly have said, 
I will reform as I have reformed ; nay, I am now occupied in 
preparing reforms; but 1 will not change for the sake of change, 
and I will not bring all reform into discredit by propounding 
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crude measured. This, you are pleased to call boiDg as eon- 
serratiTe as the court party can desire! No man who knows 
any thing of our history for the last four years, dares reproach 
me with heing a lukewarm reformer, or yery infirm of purpose 
in the government, or very sparing in the measures with which 
I dead out political improvement. I say nothing now of Law Re- 
form. AH have allowed that there I have done enough for the 
time I had the power; and all know, though I dare say when it 
suits them they can forget it, that others prevented me intro- 
dueing a far more sweeping reform than any yet attempted in 
our judicial system — I mean the Local Courts. All have, like- 
wise, seen that even when I quitted office, I was so anxious to 
have the finishing hand put to my Chancery Reform, that I of- 
fered to w«ork for nothing, instead of leading a life of absolute 
idleness ; and this sacrifice I was ready to make, ( a great one, 
all who know my private pursuits are aware it would have 
proved); not only for the sake of saving the public above £ 1 *2 ,000 
a year, but ( what is far more important ] to enable the suOon 
in Chancery to avoid all ike evil of a double appeal. That I 
have been rewarded for such an offer, as I believe has not often 
teen made to the country, by nothing but abuse* — is only a 
proof, that at a moment of excitement, no party-man ever caa 
expect even the semblance of justice. 

* I do the fullest justice to Lord Brougham's motives in the applicatiou to 
Lord Lyndhurst, but I still (with great submission) agree with those of his 
friends who questioned the discretion or the proceeding. One word, how- 
crer, in answer to those who have asked, " Why Lord Brougham had not 
abolisfaed the ofAee of Vice-Chancellor, during the four years he sate on 
tlie WoolsaciL ?** The reply is easy. Sir John Leach was not compellable 
to hear motions; and, therefore, until a successor to him was appointed, the 
RoUs Court could iH>t be made effective for the dispatch of all Chancery 
business. The present Master of the Rolls being obliged, by a late A.ct of 
Parliament, to hear motions, and there being now no arrear of causes in the 
Lord Chancellor's Court, all the business in Chancery may at present be 
disposed of by the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Chief 
Baron sitting on the Equity side of the Exchequer. Put, so long as Sir John 
Leach lived, and sat as Master of the Rolls, the ofllce of Vice-Chancellor 
could not have been dispensed with. Besides, we must recollect that even 
since the (very recent) appointment of Sir C. Pepys, there certainly has been 
no opportunity of removing Sir Launcelot Shadwell, even supposing that 
gentleman willing to have exchanged his present ofllce for another. — ^E. L. B. 
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But though my efforts for Law Reform are not denied (at ieaat 
A iar.a» I know, for far be it from me to doubt that I may like- 
wise be represented as hostile to that,] yet you and others, who 
do not sufGciently reflect on the facts, and do not at all eonsidar 
how mischievous such satements are to the common cause, are 
pleased to question my being friendly to other reforms. Sub- 
, sequent events may perhaps have taught those who complained 
of our scanty doings in Reform, that our position was not with- 
out its difficulties. But this I will assert, that had we met the 
Parliament f in office, no man taould -have said the vacation had 
been passed^ without abundant attempts to prepare measures of 
public usefulness — iir ▲ woed, impobtakt eefoexs — and I will 
add, that if any man shall suppose I was behind aht one ofmy 
colleagues in the zealous and active support, and in the assi- 
duous preparation of them — that man, be he who he may, will 
fall into the greatest mistake ever man committed. 

I have seen accounts of my having said in Scotland, that 
^' less would be done next session than the last." That I could 
say that, or any thing like that, is utterly impossible, because 
no one knew better than (and not more than two so well as) 
myself — all the measures in contemplation, and in active pre- 
paration. What I did say — not once, but every time I spoke 
— and was called upon to answer an address of my fellow-coun- 
irymen ; — what I did say was this — I complained of the charge 
against us, that since the Reform Bill we had done nothing ; and 
then I asked, if all that was done in the two sessions of the Re- 
form Parliament was nothing? I instanced, all those great mea- 
sures which had been passed, from the Negro Emancipation to 
the Poor Law Amendment ; and then I said, that it would be 
far more correct to say too much had been done than too little; 
and I may have added (though I believe I did not,) that less 
would be done next year; and no doubt that is true. Can any 
one suppose that such prodigious changes as those of 1833 and 
1 83A can be made again ? But is there any fairness — is there 
any thing like fairness — in therefore describing me as having said 
that too much had been done : is that any thing short of a very 
gross misrepresentation ? Let me add, one of the most absurd, 
as well as gross perversions, that any controversy ever gave rise 
to; for if I was complaining (as these thoughtless folks wouhi, 
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liave it) of so much having been done, of whom, I pray you, 
must I bre been complaining? Why, of my own self, for 
assuredy the supposed ^*ioo much/' was done by me as muchf 
if mf more, than by any of my colleagues y from the accidental 
cmimkmeeqfmy position, and bocause, in reality, with the 
eiceptioo of certain points in the Reform Bill, as I stated in Par- 
liameDty there never was one single measure proposed in Par- 
liam^t, while I was in office, which had not my zealous ap- 
proTal, my cordial support, and my best assistance, in preparing 
it beforehand, as well as in carrying it through publicly. 

The same assertion which I now make as to all former re- 
forms, I repeat most positively as to all those new measures 
wiich were in preparation, and in every one of which I took the 
warmest interest ^ and bore a most active part. 

Now, while 1 trust that you will see nothing but respect for 

you, personally, in this letter, I must add, without any departure 

from the same feelings, that if you still consider me inconsistent, 

hecausel am a staunch and unflinching Reformer, and yet would 

have none but wholesome and well-devised reforms propounded 

—because I was ready with great improvements both in my own 

Md in other departments of the state, — though happily such vast 

changes as Negro Emancipation and the Poor Law Amendment 

remained no longer to be made, — because, being no republican, 

but a friend to limited monarchy, T am against abolishing the 

House of Lords, greatly as I lament its errors and prejudices, 

and even think that, with all its imperfections, its labours have 

frequently improved the measures sent from the Commons — 

who, with all their great and good qualities, are not exempt from 

error, when they have more work to do than men can finish 

satisfactorily ; — if, for holding these opinions, you, and those 

with whom you act, and whose honesty and ability I sincerely 

respect, even where I may not quite agree with you, are pleased 

still to deny me the small credit of holding a rational, intelligible, 

and consistent political faith, — all 1 can say is, that I shall be 

sorry still to he under your censure, but that before I can escape 

from the weight of it, my reason must be convinced — for until 

then, I must hold fast by the same faith. 

Li conclusion, let me ask what right any one has to suspect 
my motives, when 1 happen to dilTer with him ? My lifo, ox- 
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ceptiDg four years, was a continued sacrifice of interest to my 
principles as a Reformer and friend of liberty ; andeveo in taking 
office four years ago, I made a sacrifice both of feeling and of 
interests which some alive, and some, alas 1 no more, well know 
the cost of. But all the time I tmu in oppositiim, did I ever 
9haw the least elackness to do my duty in the cause of free 
opinion^ and of opposition to the court? What abuse did I 
effer spare ? What had measure did I ever leave alone 7 What 
minister did J ever suffer to rest while the country was to be 
served by opposing him 7 With whom did I ever compromise, 
or treat t or do otherwise than absolutely refuse all parley ? 

SUMLT, EVBV WHEIB ReFOEMBBS DIFFBB, THESE ABB FACTS WHICH, 
AS THET GITE THE BEST FLEDGE OF SINGEBITT OK THE OHE FABT, 
OUGHT TO BEGEIVE THE MOST FAVOUBABLE CON8TBUCTION AS TO MOTIVE 
OE THE OTHEB. 

Yours truly, 

BROUGHAM. 
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